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JAPANESE PIDDLES 


It is with cdnadcrable trejudation that I bring before the 
Society a paper upon a purdy Japanese theme, one too in which 
epepert knowledge of the language is desirable, if not necessaiy. 
My excuse is that my subject Riddlti appears to have 
been neglected by earlier acd more competent workers and that 
I have given some special attendon to the subject of riddles as a 
whole. When in the PHUpjxne Islands a year ^o 1 became 
interested jn FiUpino riddles and made a considerable collection 
of them in the six languages Ilocano, Tagal, Pangaanan, Pam* 
pangan, Visayan and Gaddai^. Thb collection, with English 
translation and notes, has been printed la a little book, a copy of 
which I take pleasure in presenting to the Sodety's library 
herewith. It has t>^>ographical and other faults but is probably 
the first serious contribution to its 6eld. The little book has 
appeared from tiie press rince I Icf^ tlK United States and its 
preparation was my last work before leaving home. With this 
work fresh In my thought I naturally inquired early for Japanese 
riddles and was delighted to hnd here a new and rich held. 

Undoubtedly the most important contribution to the study 
of riddles Is Petscli's SindUn uber das Volkrdiul, printed in 
1898. In that work, Ixc divides the material into two groups— 
the true riddle and the catch q^uestion. In European languages 
the true riddle is usually rhymed ; it more or less adequately 
describes an object of tiiough^ with the purpose that this shall 
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be giKSxd; catch questions are usually b prose and are not 
really intended to be guessed^ but to trick the Ixearer and 
«3d^t the ^rrtifhtfSR *’ U the quesdttier. 

HujBp^ Dun^)^ sat on the wall; 

^ Hunipty Dojx^^ bad a great &ii: 

ALL tbe kill’s bi>recs and all the Idag’s men, 

Cannot set Huo^ity Dumpty up s^aio, 
is a true folk riddle, both b Lbrai and in content, so too is 
Long legs, croc^nd tl^hs 
Little bead and no eyes. 

On tbe other hand die prose c<auiidruxB—A man hadtwenty- 
rixsheep; one died. How mariy bad be left—is a catch quesdoo, 
intended to trick tbe bearer; oo matter wlach of two po^dhle 
answers is ^ven, the asker wQl promptly declare it wroj^ and 
smartly give tbe other answer. In ^igUsh tLie true rhymed 
riddle has given place to tbe less popular emundrum b prose, 
demandbg thought and e^qiectiog an answer. Many conun¬ 
drums, however, are me re catch questions. The term conun' 
drum then is vague and overiaps both of the old and &irly 
well'defbed types. 

It is unnecessary to go furdier intft a conadcralion of the 
clasiiicadoQ of European riddles or to trace toe subdivisions of 
tbe two groups or to state tbeir characteristics Agab re^rring 
to Fetsch, however, we may say toar (be true riddle b its fullest 
form consists of five elements or parts: i. Introductory; 3. 
HeoMuiiBto^; 3. Descriptive; 4. Restrainii^ or Cootmsting; 
5. Coodusioa. Few riddles m any lai^fuage pr^ent the full 
development of all these parts. Hemenls 2 and 3 are inherent 
and essenfhl; tbe other eks&eots may or may not be present 
The FHipnos bel^^ it the great 3^dlow race, Homo moi^olicus 
of Keane—the same race to which tbe Japanese beloi^. Vet 
the character, content and CMWtrucdoQ of (heir riddles b tltf 
same as those of Europeans. The riddles cdlected m the 
Philippines are readily divided bto true riddles and catch qu^ 
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tions; these groups again arc readily diw^lc into the usually 
rec4^iu2ed sub*dIviaons; not only so but in content and con¬ 
struction they are entirely like the riddles of England, or 
Germany, or Spain. The first thougliC upon rec^nmng such 
an essaitial amllaiity was tiiat it was due to Spar^ inHsence. 
A comparison with Madagascar riddles where Spanish influeace 
is not to be assumed and no other old European Influence has 
operated convinced me tint not all Malayan riddles are imported 
or the result of forwgn contact. The catch questions and a 
considerable part of the true riddles of the PhUIpfnnes are due to 
or have been influenced by European forms, But there vras 
apparently a conridciable mass of true riddles current in Malay¬ 
sia among Malayan peoples generally long before European 
contict. Shall we find striking riniQarity to these true Malay 
riddles in Japan ? 

In response to niy first inquiry for Japanese riddles the 
va£t> was produced. The word urao Is tiie usual translation of 
our word riddle, and the tuuo is ii^enioos, curious, Interesting 
and well-worth-wlule; although it dlflers notably from the true 
folk-riddic of Europe, it may be called a riddle. My first 
examines were given orally, from memory, but nas<f books 
exist and were soon forthcoming, They are generally little 
things in gaudy covers and cost from two to twelve sen ; some 
are Illustrated; they arc easily rec(^nl2ed by tiieir style of print* 
Ing—as fiaeo consist always of £111*00 parts clearly separated; the 
word fuiso usually occurs upon the cover aod the titles often 
makes extravagent numerical claims; thus, one title runs 
nazeissendai (i,ooo naso) and anotlicr naso nazo son zsn dai 
(3,Qco nazd) altliough containix^ 398 and 166 respectively. Of 
course most of the collections claim to be made up of nfw nazo 
but out of any fifty examples few nevv ones will be found. How 
far back nas^ go we cannot say i our oldest examples date to 5 
Bunsel (1822) about ninety years ago. They look about a$ old 
and about as new as those In tlie collections of Melji 42. Old 
collections are rather more iUrcIy llun recent ones to be Ulust- 
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TEtetj. We presait bcrcwUb the reproductxui ol ooe pa^ from 
a book dated i6 Tea^ (>^4) as a fiur san^e of tbe usual 
style. We append Co dus paper a list of tbe books 
we have so Lr collected wich Che nuisher of in each. 
From them all and (tom scattered sources we have cdlected and 
transcribed about five hundred nzso. We have rgected pcr< 
hapfg one hundred as In interest or wit 

True naso cttisst of three parts; first, a simple proposition 
followed tty die questum ia iaie ut ** what is tiiat? '* \ second, 
a comparison, (oQowed by the sateinent taka, equivalent 
perhaps to '* m ee fe Che requlremeitf ; third, an e:^lanatioo or 
commentary in which Cbe p ropostioo and die comparison are 
brought into relatioo, preceded by tbe words. ko/MV too, heart; 
^e. point). It is in this third pact that tbe of the Hagff lies, 
dependent upon a daaSU tnt^ndn or a puxL Thus as an ex* 
ample; 

AJd w inom^; to kaJte U t 

Aut umn mapl«g; what is ? 

HeardgaH; to t^u, 

TooClFpowdte; meets Cbe requlmment, 

Kotoro wa ; ka go vtsakuihiku nanu 
In this explanation ka is tbe word of doidile mcanli^ and 
signifies as once Uoves and teftk; tbe exjjanation may then be 
Ciandated—leaves become beautiful and teeth become beautiful. 

It a never easy to traodate aoy play of wH and a pun pre* 
seats particular difficulty. How to adequately ttanslate tuw 
and to present them clearly has been somewhat of a problem. 
We have settled upoo tbe fi^owii^ schema First we omit the 
invariable and really unessential kake it, to toku, and 

iokoro ioa. There r pmaifK £□ Japanese a tiruple pr<^>os(tion, a 
con^risoQ. the pMct Tbe test and second ace translated as 
tersely as posable; tbe third is printed as a double statement in 
two lines, ody the piart which has the double-meaning being 
printed m tbe second. We bdm tliat tite msult is an entirely 
clear and complchnnslblc statement Ibr Cite nadcr, whatever it 
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may be as here oially presented. We sliaU here m tWs public 
address give but a few examples ; the whole collection is as the 
dispoKtion of any one who cares to examine it in detail. 

Uyeno no shyozai chi ? Wlwre is Uyeno ? 


Atsui cha. 

Shita-ya*ku. 

SM/ti, torque; yAfe/, burned, to 
Setta. 

Plaahi. 

Sbita ni kawa ga aru. 
Kawa, leather; also, stream. 

Kane o hirota yume. 
Fukashi ima 

Samete kora ikanu. 
Savieti, waked up; also, cold. 


Hoc tea. ' 

Slutaya ku. 

Burned toi^ue. 

feel hot 
Sandal. 

Bridge, 

There is leather below, 
stream 

Dream of finding money. 
BcHicd sweetpotatoes. 
When waked-up no good- 
cold 


Botan. 

Tengu no men. 

Hana no d jya. 

JJana, flowers; also, noses. 
Tsuru. 

YeitaL 

Hash! go nagai. 
Haski, beak; also, bridge. 
Yuna. 

Binbu na hito. 

Oaslu ganai, 

Oitski, feet; also, money. 

Mikura no nomi tori. 
Nakanoshima'bashi. 

Minatobashi, 


Peony. 

Tci^u mask. 

Tt is the lord of flowers. 

[ noses 

Crane. 

Yeitai. 

Beak is long. 

Bridge 

Ghost 
Poomiaa 
Feet he has^not. 

Money 

Bhndmau picking off fleas. 
Nakanoshima bridge. 

All get away. 
Minatobashi. 
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Komon*. Bat 

Gwasuto flo tcakvra-fu. LaafKlighter. 
^^urt kaja dcru. Goes out at evening. 


Hinata no Icori 
Yasaslj^i isizo* 

Si^u tokeru. 

Ta/m, melts; also, is sdved. 


Icc m bfigbt simsbiftc. 
Easy oazo. 

ISooo mcltej. 

I scdvtd 


]Mst as amoog us the letters and tbdr positioo in tbc 
sdphabet bave pvco rise to true riddks and conundrums, so in 
Japan the cbaiactci? o£ the m&s and tbdr position in the sylla* 
bary have given rise to tuva. No doubt you know far more of 
tbe Mta than I do but for the clear uoderstandiog of die 
examples I quote allow me to place the Mia before you. 


•'IROHA ” 


i 

ro 

ha 

m 

bo 

fU 

0 

wa 

ka 

yo 

na 

ra 

mu 

u 

i 

ke 

fu 

ko 

e 

te 

ffil 

sU 

ye 

hi 

mo 


he 

to 

chi 

ri 

DU 

ta 

re 

so 

tsu 

QC 

no 

o 

ku 

ya 

ma 

a 

se 

SSL 

dau 

Id 

yu 

me 


Ya ma—fu. 
Tosluyori 00 atam^ 

Kegaosi. 

Ya ma ke fu-^ te. 
Uiaadzucae. 


Old man's head. 
ifCetsoot 
[Hair 

Bamn woman. 


is not 

^Saoai« |Chgd 

— makcfii koete. 

Yumi bakari. Bow only. 

{Sir 

A the »asa a riddle ? not exactiy. It is aoaJc^us to some 
of our own comindnints wfuch can be carily restated in true 
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nfjso foroi. Tlws our Ietter*lan«-dc^ conundrum is of the 
n/iso class; so is the Prince of Wales-Orar^-ulan conundrum. 
You have heard dtem. 

Why is a lame dog like a letter ? 

Because a lame dc^ is a slow pup; slope^up is an Inn^ned 
plane; an ink-lined plane is a letter. 

What is the diderence between the Piince of Wales, a bald- 
headed man, an orphan and an orang'Utan ? 

The Prince of Wales is an hrir-apparent; the bald-headed 
man has no hair apparent; the orphan lias ne’er a parent; the 
orang-utan is an hairy parent 

This type of conundum can be e:actly restated in naiff 
form; thus— 

Lame dc^. 

Letter, 

Slow-piip 0 .e. inclined plane). 

and— 

Prince of Wales. 

I Bald-headed man. 

{Orphan, 

[Orang-utan. 

An heir apparent 

When we bad already collected many fiaao, t^so helpers in 
one day called attention to what they called cMitiren's naea. 
Thrir structure is quite diflei'cnt fioni that of t/ftsc proper. They 
consist of two parts not of Ihiee; tlwy more or less adequately 
describe an unknown object, which is really to be guessed. 
They are numerous but for the most part are orally transn^d; 
there are however printed examples as well. They are con¬ 
sidered inferior to true naso and our lielpers speak of them with 
some contempt. They are ho^vcvcr not infrequently true riddles 
in our proper use of the tei ni. The Arst example we secured 
was this: 

Omae wa gokuruku e waslii wa Jigoku t yuku ; mono nani? 

You arc going to Paradi«; I am going to hell. Wliat is it? 
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The answer b the »!Kd wdl, where fts ooe bucket 
descends, the other goes up. Of such chSdreos naso we h&ve 
collected less thao A Sew will show the character and 
quali^. 

'^eni mo oaiooiB *‘Kao 4 no*’ toicteru mooo wa? 

Karasu. 

Who b sscyv^ ** Kao-kao ** (I wQl buy. 1 w 31 buy) even 
though without mcriiey ? The Crow. 


iCubi mo roku adu coo oakute hxto oo tsukai o sum mono ? 

Deoshiu. 

What {hing without neck and even mthout feet runs upon 
man’s errands ? The Telegraph. 


Ten pkaii, ji bbkj, ji moguri ? > Kuw& 

Shines in heaven, strikes earth, cleaves earth ? 

Mattock. 

Taberareni toku kowagaUe buru^ru feruete iru mono ? 

Konoyaku. 

What trembles, terrified, when eaten. Konnyaku. 


Togeya no tonari no kawaya no tonari no shibuya no 
tonari no utnaimoooya f Kuri. 

SweetMb^ next (o sSubU'slK^, next to leather-shop, next 
to thorchshop. What? Chestnut. 

In a magarine we have found an article conasting of so- 
called kit^n-waze, wluch may perhaps be refxkred in some such 
way as '* self evident They are neither riddles nor nasff, 

but because the term b used we mention them. Th^ are 
foolish things of little wit 

Inro oo ho. Hayaku sl^ubeshL 

How not to grow old. 1 ^ eariy. 
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Fushi no ho. Hajime yori umaruruna. 

How never to die. Don’t be bom. 

Kaesanu ho. Kesshite hito yori Karirunakare. 

How never to return thing?. Never borrow from others. ^ 

Soji iranu ho. Yc^?»su nakare. 

How never to need cleaning. Never get dirty. 

The fihis U certaioly associated in the popular mind with 
the xiddlc. It occupied a respectable place in the literary deve¬ 
lopment of Europe in the ^fteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. It 
is now chiefly relegated to weekly newspapers and to juvenOe 
magaaines amon^ us. To one who has been profoundly in> 
pressed by the secular ^nehremm of drought art» and praedee 
in Japan and Europe, the question naturally arises whether the 
rebus flourished and culminated in Japan four centuries ago and 
whether it still e»sts; unfortunately, I cannot give the history. 
The rebus is here, ^^cally and notably developed. The oldest 
example we have in our possession occur in a curious work, 
undated, printed at Osaka under the title Naniwa tttiya^e 
(Souvenir from Osaka). It consists of twenty small volumes 
contalang many curious matters. Two pages in one volume are 
given to rebus representadons of dungs sold by the green¬ 
grocer and shopman. 

Japanese rebuses are included under the general name * 
fkanji or yekanji; the word is in current used and has been 
generally recc^ized by those whom we have questioned. We 
are told however that it is not a dictionao' word. It means 
probably picture-guessing. The true r^us is a puzzle in which 
pictures represent sounds and a scries of ^ctures conveys a 
word, a sentence or a statement. There are (Verity of true 
rebuses in Japan and they appear like our own in the pages of 
popular newspapers and juvenile magazines. In Japanese 
rebuses most, or all, of our own rebus devices occur and some 
which are unknown or but clumsily employed among us. A 
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few examfdes will iQustrale fitese devices ; I r^ret that I cannot 
propcfly accredit examples to Ihdr sourees. 

The first is suitple, caUiag Ibr littfe comment The ^ctures 
are arrow, horse, (no), leaf-rii^ tail, nose, gas, (e), cargo, sail, 
hand, aev mott), field, cakes, sE*mea$ures, (oo), (oo), 
belly. These pve of course die Japanese sounds, /a, ma, no, 
hawa, 0, ^ana, grts, t, ni, ko, noma, ye, U, vti k a ds u ki , to, kask, 
musashi, no, no, kara. When these are properly cotnbmed tiuy 
give a poem 

Vama m iaioa oiana ga sue td konondye 
U imkadsuki takasM ffotsashmo no hara^ 

Two call forc^nmenb Tlte Japoaese fioquently find 

it neceaary to iotroduce ordinary m itte n characters, just as we 
do; lep e liti on <£ a pacture oficn gives a number name; dius the 
sax rules gjve not only rasH but nae (si:^ sazhi. 

In dte second exaicfale are pktuies cA a person not coming, 
(wo), wa&, sd, (no), brave^, weepai^ (q 2)> burning arrow, 
beckoning, av^, body-bumn^, ; there is also a mark 

OR the saE. Tbk means behind, repeated, back and indicates 
' that the character no must be read not only where it occurs but 
repeated behu^, Le. before saE; only by attendii^ to this do we 
get the full list of sounds kaot lato, wo, matat, fto, no, uto, no, 
yu, naH, m, yvku ya, mosla, ono, mimo kugan, tsu^ and the 
well known 

IfomtMiio wo ntaisiiAo no nra ttoywutgi 
myaki^a nmsfdono nrimo kogart Isntsu. 

The third example introduces some ir^enious devices. 
The pictures are comb, ^eder, tail, (ba), hand, (cU), door, 
back, horse, hand, ten arrows, mo, ran 0 ^anh? garment, (sa), 
sun, cargo, kick, (shi), godown, chrysanthemum, (oo), nose, 
plrst examine the treatment of the pictures of comb and s^der; 
both axe followed, in dotted Uek, by—9=x; nin^ is ^ comb is 
kusAi, spider is knmo ; when we have performed the operation 
indicated the pictures give simply the sounds M and mo. Very 
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common is the device used with the pictures of hand, sun and 
chrysandiemura: the actual sounds represented are k, Mr and 
kihi; they are not however the sounds needed so a sign of 
modilkation is placed with them and they become de, bi and 
giku respecdvely. In the fQCture of a garment we have an m> 
gemous device; only the u{^>er part of a tuximshinc is represented 
hence only the first part of the name, that is katfti is to be taken. 
This device, varied according to need is constantly employed; 
thus, in the the whole name kura is needed but 

only the latter part ra ,* this in indicated by the upper part of the 
picture bang made in dotted line. Taking account of all these 
devices tile list of sounds becomes sfu, tHc, h<y U, chi^ k, k, 
fHOy de, to ya, nib, ran, ikami, sa, bi, ni, ktri, sfu, ra, no, 
kana, gn^g the poem: 

Shinto 0 kaie ehitost madetoya fdonrn katnisaki 

Hihfri s/uragibu w Uana. 

Other dewces might be Illustrated. We shall however, 
merely meodon three others. The parts of a word may be 
^vided or separated, by tlic insertion of a new element in the 
nudst of the ^cturc conveying it; thus, tlie picture of a leg 
by the insertion of the character ha, becomes ahaski; this 
device is common. Agtun, by the reversing or turning upside 
down of a pacture, the parts of its name are reversed; thus, a 
measure {ytasii^ turned upside down gives sutna. The reader is 
often left to infer and insert in a way that would be difficult or 
imposable with ua; thus, the ivune Fuji may be adequately 
rendered by the character fn \ this is true only because the word 
for character is jt. Such bold play widi the reader rarely 
occurs in our own rebus. Anyone familiar with the principles of 
the rebus will appredatc from these e>amplcs that the Japanese 
are complete masters of this curious literary form. 

Remarkable is the type of ehanji illustrated in Example 
four. Here the object is die production of Chinese written 
characters. Pictures sun and born give Japanese characters 
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which written together give the Cbinft« chajacter for star. 
Insect and worker give ^hat for rainbow. and riceMd 

that for thunder. and path that for dew. Moun&b 

wind that for storm. Rain and carry-oloth that for hali. 
Wheaher tKs form ia comcnoa I do not know. Kor do I know 
wtttlher the ttntnds of the Jafianese character are here im¬ 
portant If so this is a true rebus; if not, it is a peculiar form 
of ikoMji, intenncdiate between the rebus and the suggestive 
^cture. 

In the final exartifk is presesbsd an tha^ of totally differ¬ 
ent character. Here the names of two fomous Japanese writers 
are sought For the guessiog the first there are given pictures 
of the moon and of a writiog-dok with materials. There is here 
no repKsentatioa of sounds by pictures but the calling up 
of associated ideas. The author is Marasaki Skikihu, writer of 
the Gtnji fmnogaiari. The story that she was io^lled to write 
.the work through seeing the moon rejected on Lake Btwa is 
Immediately suggested by the pictures of moon end writing outfit 
The other author is Sti SAdwgffa writer of the Mahtra na 
toi/d. The ^ture consists of wa or snow ring eocloang 

a partly raised ban^ screen below which a landscape is 
glin^eed. The combinatioa oS a snow-^onbol, a baaibu screen 
and a landscape immediately recalls to any well-read Japanese 
the lady in question and her witty response to the Emperor's 
remark about " snow on Korobo.” 

Amlogous to tkanji of this si^gcsdvc type are the bang^ 
boards given at weddiogs, upon which are artistically arranged 
a series of symbolical ^^ts. 1 understand that these do 

not represent sounds; they are then not materialised re¬ 
buses. like tbe last described tltanji tb^ call up by assoda- 
tion certain defidto ideas, here ideas eo^>odied in andeot 
pfays of the Japanese theatre. These boards would be 
actual e/toHji if tbe symb<^ were pictured instead of being 
ot^ts. 

There are then in Japan various sorts of riddles and related 
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guessmg playsj which may be grouped under the words najso 
and ehanju 

( True naao^ analogous to a certain type of comindnun. 
Children’s iuao, approaching the true riddle. 
lSelf*evident naso. ‘ 


Eka*tji 


True reuses, with pictures represendug sounds. 
Pictures calling up characters to be written. 
Pictures calling up definite associated ideas. 


Material objects calling up definite associated ideas. 


Fredsiuck Stass* 
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NAZO. 


Tokoya. Barber. 

Honeo no aki. Autumn cf t good year. 

Karikomi it bogashiL 

Karihttu, cutting hair; also, rcapii^. 


FGsen. Alr^iip. 

Rydri*ya no mbu. Upstairs res&unot 

Kulddaagaru. 

Katki, a light gas \ also, fiv eating. 


Yokan. 

Kutsushita. 

Andetsukuru. 


Yo^ (a kind o( cake). 
Stockings. 

Made of beans, 
by kiuliing. 


Am dt, of beans; 4za<^, kiutttr^. 


Soroban. 

Jinnlsba. 

Kaketari-hiitad. 


Soroban. 
Jioncksba. 
'Multip]y*aubtract 
,Ruas dravii^. 


Yebisu. 

Hayashi kata. 

TaMco wald ni aru. 


EUsu. 

Orcbestra. 
fTai at his side. 
iDrum at the side. 


Tai kcwaki, tal at his side; idko, drum. 
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Suihei. 

Kanpekf no so. 

Ikari no kisho o obu. 


Maiine. 

Man of irritable physiognomy. 
(Has anchor emblem. 

\ ixigtt nature. 


TkaHt anchor; also, anger. 


Yakan atania. 


Baldhead 

fl.e. copper-boiier'head). 
Ruined merchant. 

No more hair there is. 


Son sluta aldnda. 

Mo-kegana!. (no more profit 

more hair; more prohL 


Kikko. 

Hianabi. 


Nikka 
Fireworks. 

I Buildings, he admires. 

\Tamaya, they adrrure. 

Tatnaya, buildings; Taviaya, the great maker of ^reworks. 


Tamaya o homeru. 


Sakura-aumi. Cherry'Charcoal. 

Uma. Horse, 

{ When kindled, spits sparks. 
When angered, prances. 

Okcrikakiru, kindled; also, angered. Hanmt, s^ts, 
sparks; also, prances, 


Okorikakeru to haneru. 


Tsuyu. 

Kwannon no kaicho. 


Dew. 

Drawing the cu rtain of Kwannon. 
/Monung g^ass, it wets. 


Asakusa o oruosu. It prospers. 

AsahuOt monung grass. 


Tairei-hiku. 

TomosM. 


Court dress. 

L%ht. 

, fHe Duts on according to rank. 

Kurai de tsukeru. Ixindled on account of darkness. 

Kuraif rank; also darkn^ Tsukeru, put on; also kindled. 



jAFAios 




I^-o. 

An-cna. Muss^r. 

. . fHe is at tiw nte. 

' Mm at tlK gate; mantU, rubbing. 


Mono m Icoru Mto. 
Nedaumi muttsu. 

Mu'chu. 


Blao too eager for a thing. 
Six lats. 

'Oblivioua of aeif. 

,Sixiata. 


MteAn, obUvwua of self» nrn cku, six rats. 


Oni no yegao* 
Yure. 

Mita koto ga nai. 


Smilii^ detnoo*s &ce. 
Gbost 

None is to be seen. 


^^omo m ugubu. 
Futen*kwanjys. 

Kkhiga. 


Ugutiu on peaoh>tree. 
Insane cnaa 


K rse different 
ad. 


X$ cAi^, tree difiereot; UtMga, mad. 

The Mgmu of course bdo^ with the p]um«tree. 


Naniwa-ye no asagiri Moraiiig mist of Naniwaye. 

Yurd no ye. Picture of ghost 

.Ashi ga miycna:. |R^ cannot be «»«. 

Naniwaye k tbe shore war Osaka. AM, leeds; also feet 
The feet of gbceb canoot be seen. 


Yudachi ni atta hito. 
Magatta saimoku. 


Mao caught by eveniog itiiL 
Beskt timber. 


Kashira ai-wa oaranu. 


I He must rvo. 

It cannot be conadered for post 


ffasM'nomva, run; AoMra, post 
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Sei Icetsu-ho. 
Mino-yuzei. 

Bdi'kin o haro. 


Enforced renovation. 
Unpaid posta^. 
/Driving away germs. 
\Double price, he pays. 


Baffin, g:ernis; also double price. 






Haru no hito-gokoro, 
Ikada. 

Ki ga uite iru, 

IS, mind; also, wood. 


Tlie heart of man in springrime. 
Raft. 

[Mind is Boating ^.e. is elevated). 
iWood 


Neko ni kamibukuro. 
Kosbiadid. 

Ato ye hikisagaru bakari. 


Paper sack for cat 
Russian amiy. 

He only goes backward. 


Yofuku no nomi. 
Mubitsu no tegami. 

Kaki taku no kakenu. 


Flea in tlw clothing (Eur^Kan). 
Man who cannot write. 
fWUh to scratch» cannot 
t write 


Ono no Komachi. 
K^i c^ishin. 

Mino Owari ga aware. 


Ono no Komachi. 

Great earthquakes of Nbbt. 
■Sad end of body (ue. death). 
iMino<Owari disaster. 


Jilt ftfi end of body, death; Mino, Owari, names 
two provincesssA^^ 


of 


Binbonin no saifu. 
Koye no ii tori. 

Sijyu'kara. 


Poomian’s purse. 
Singing of a good bird. 
'Always empty. 
Siju-kara. 


Si/yu kora, always empty; sijukara, a sort of anging bird. 
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Muzai'hooKn. 
Sabita Ic<^bfl3. 

Toga-oaf. 


Acquitted innoceot. 
Rusty Vnk. 

( Crime is oot. 
PoUshed 


crime; U,gtHtmp oot poUshed. 


Yasui tafwnono. 
Natsu no Fuji. 

Yuld oaL 


Cheap doth. 
Fuji in summer. 
I Breadth is not. 
iSoow • 


Yuki, breadth; also, snow. 


Hetana sh6gi. 
Teia ye poto. 

Osho nigeni. 


UnakiUed cbesapUyer. 
BurgU/ in temple. 


flUng retreats. 
(Chaefpriest 


king; a)eo, chief*priest 


Suzu. 

Kaminari. 

Naru furu hOearu. 


Dell (temple). 

Thunder. 

It sounds, swings, shines. 
(Tbuoder. rain^ T^litnu^. 


Tsubomi no hana. 
Kaikon*chL 

Ol*on hiraku. 


Flower>buds. 

Culdvatlng smi. 

[Bye and bye. they open. 

I utQfze. 


Tokei. 

Nihoa-gun no Tdekao. 
Tokii) 0 *koye o ageru. 


Clock. 

Charge of the Japanese amiy. 
'It gives the hour^trokc. 

cheers. 


hour-stroke ; also, cheers. 
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Tsurig<me. 

Nagawazurai no byonia. 

Toki'doln tsukarcte unaru. 
TsuMarek, when struck; 


Bell. 

Man sufferings oi* a 'wasting 
disease. 

{ Often wlien struck it sounds, 
tired he groans, 
also, tired. * 


Ma]d. 

Soroban. 

Wattari-hiitarj. 


Fuel. 

Soroban, 


rSpIits^ws. 

\Divides'$ubtricLs. 


Nokogiri no metate. 
Chuangvra. 

Gishi'gishi. 

The word means at once 


Filing a saw. 

Chusii^ra 

(Forty-seven ronlns). 

the sound ol filing and ronins. 


Matsu no Ucbl. New Year paxtc (January 1*15). 

Shlnzo no obi. A bride’s obi. 

( They ornament witli shime 
(nawa). 

She nia^ tight and ornaments, 
shimenawa; also to dghtea 


Sumo no ozcki. Cliaruplon wi'ostter. 

Talko-Hideyoshi. Taiko-HIdcyoshi. 

... file comes out at the end (alicad). 

I owari, 

Owari, finally, at tlu^ end ; also, owari—a place name. 


Owari ni deru. 


Mochi no naj shiruko. Shlruko without mochu 

Musuko no yoko. Departure of a son. 

... . , - f Only bean-soup. 

Anjiru bakari. | dieisaimous. 

Anjim, is anxious; an jim, bean-soup. 
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Ku|;atsu no h.ina. Flowers of the cunclj month. 

Toflari Qo odori. Daoce oT ndghbor& 

ffikubakari. |a.y^I«nui«only. 

^KUnt, chryAothemums: also* to hear. 


V«Waki. 

KatsuobusJii. 

Kal Ce kure. 


Artist 
Dried &b. 

He eats (lives) by painting. 

planing. 


Sooshica shonin. 
TMShi. 

Kane o herasu. 


JJaoknjpt 
Grindingetone. 
(Money Ut wears out 
I Meta] it 


fCajie, money; also, metal. 


Yoke no hakaniure. Nigitt grave*vSsiting. 

Kusare tamago. A rotten egg. 


ISmi^atffiTrin, be feels foody: Hpu go wand, yolk is bad. 


Doku*mushi cu saareta. 
YudacM. 

Sugu hareru. 


Stung by insect 
^venu^} shower. 

I Soon it s\?dls. 
dears. 


Hetrtnt, sweU ; also, dear. 


Hana Kansaahi. 

ToriL 

Kami oo karari. 

Xavd, bdr ; also, gods. 


Flower bair-omaintcnt 
ToriL 

(Omaoicnt of hair. 

I gods. 
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Ka. 

Mosquito. 

Wakare no sakazuku 

Sak^ of farewell. 

Naki^nogara sasu. 

(Making a ncuse, he stli^. 

\ Weeping, they offer. 

JVfMMOgizra, making 

a noise; also, weepu^ Sasu., sting; 

also, oi^r 

Mi no nai kaslu-bako. 

Cakebok without content 

Shina. 

China. 


flimpty. 


\China (ancient aame). 

Kachidzumo. 

Wrestling-victor. 

Uyeno. 

Uyeoo. 

Hana ga m. 

(Bets are many. 

\ Flowers 

HafUT, bets; also, fknvcxs. 

Chuanguia. 

Cliusingura. 

Takarabune no norikumo. 

Jewel-boat passengers. 

Sbijyu-shjdnrun. 

fForty-seven. 

\AKvays seven persons. 

SemL 

Qcada. 

Hanjyo na mise. 

Shop prosperity. 

[One is wearied with autumn 

Akinaite scwashu. 

I humming. 


[ commerce. 

A/a naUe, autumn liumming; {tiv/<tiUy tradt. 

Jyobu na hito. 

Healthy man. 

Tsuyu. 

Late spring rains. 

Haka^naka yanianu. 

/Itadly, is not sick. 

\ do not stop. 

YauiefiiUi is not ; 

also, does not stop. 
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Zuria 

Sunkogi. 

TokidokI goim o sum. 


S 2 y nuid-servafit 
Stxrrer. 

i Sometimes mischier she does, 
goim it stirs, 
misduef; abobean-mass. Sk/ir» does; also stirs. 


Yamashi. 

Shlro kuro no tori. 
Sagi'kanisu. 


Speculator. 

Wl^, Uackj Urds. 

{ He does swiodltn^. 
Heron, crow. 


swiodling; also herM. Kara tu, by he do^ Aara^ 
4 u, crow. 


KiiKioka. 

Tama^ no sl^rocni. 

Kimi 0 mamoru. 

KiiMi, m^esty; also yoOc 


A loyal person. 
White of egg. 
/Majesty he protects. 
lYoIk it 


Fukurokujyu. 

UrL 

Tsuri ni tninoru. 


Fukurokujyu. 

Mdoft 

( He mounts himself on a crane. 
It grows on a tendril. 

Tsufv, crane: also, teodril. M noru, he mounts himself; 
tfrinaru, it grows. 


Bodau. Priest 

Muehi. Whip. 

( He serves for Buddha. 

striking. 

Butsu, Buddha; also, strOdog. 


Butsu ni tsuko. 


TsukL 
Hage-atama. 
Maruku Tukam. 


Moon. 

Baldhead. 
Hound, it ghin<^ 
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Sdikun. 

Shobd'fu. 

Kaji o osaiDeru. 


Wife. 

Rreman, 

fShe manages the household. 
\He fire. 


Ke^i, household; also, tire. 


Akaiibo. 

Shinbun. 

Haitatsu o matsu. 

Htti, to creep; tatsit, 


Baby. 

Newspaper. 

*hcy await (with expectancy) 
its cree^xng, its standu^. 
its arrii^. 

to stand. HMtaku, arrival. 


4>S 

r 


Shimbun kisha. 
Hakone-zaiku. 

Kiji oi tsiiya o tsukeru. 


Newspaper-writer. 

Hakone handiwork. 

(He puts beauty in his description. 
1 finish on materiaL 


Kiji, description, article; also, material. Tsitya, beauty, 
hnislu 

Shobo-fu. Rrenicn- 

MitsubachL Bees. 

j , (They work in the midst of flames. 

Kwayen no mka de hnUraku. | flower-garden. 

Kwayett, flames; also, flowc^ga^den. 


Jyunikai. 

Seinen. 


Jyunikai 

(Lit. twelve-steps,” a tower). 
Youth. 


- {It commands the whole town. 

Zento o noiomu. 

Z^i to, whole town; Zetito, future. 


Nikko. Nikko. 

Niwatori no nakigoye. Crowing of cock. 

-r^ ., (Beautiful. 

\Cockadoodlcdoo. 

KtkhOi beautiful; also, tjie noise rnade by a cock. 
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Vubin-kitte. 
Tanima no uguisu. 

Haru o tmlsu. 


Postage stamp. 
Uguisu the valley. 
[It awaits sticldt^. 

I Spring. 


ffaru, sticku^. pasting; also, S^ing. 


Seijlo. Sage. 

Ch^hin. Lantern. 

Mich! 0 atamkmun,. 

AfifAt, the moral way, the path of duty; also, road. 


Otenba*mvaun)e. 

GofflU*mar{. 

Hane agani. 


Romping girl. 
Rubber ball. 


E umpa up and doum. 
uncea. 


Tcnsyu'kyo. 
Kumotta sora. 

ACo wa Amen. 


CadwUasfft 
Qoudy sky. 

[At the end Amen. 
I it latns. 


amen; also, H rains. 


Obake no hanashi. 
Yasui gyu-niku. 

Kowai. 


Story oC monster. 
Cheap beef. 
Horrible. 

Very tot^h. 


Asagao. Mondiig g^oty. 

Shitnbuo. Newspaper. 

Asa-asa cniru. They see b the morning. 


Yofuku ni get^ 
Neko to inu. 

Nyawan. 


Foreign dress widi gets. 
Cat and dc^. 

Is not suitaUe. 

Nya.wao. 
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Saksm. !Rsh. 

Mckura Blind-inan, 

Midzu ni sumu, “ 'i’^V i- 

iWilhout seeing he lives. 

Midsfi ni, in water, without «ght. 


Toki. 

Teppo-dama. 

Ya yori mo hayal. 


Time. 

BuUct. 

It is &ster than an arrow. 


Bcn*yari mono. 
Shikaketeyasuniu tusliin. 

Kl ga taranu. 

Ki, care; aUo, wood. 


Careless fellow. 
Internjped building. 
fCare is insufficient 
[Wood 


Dangoaaka no aki. Autumn at Dangozaka. 

li isha no kusuri, Medicine of good physickm. 

Kihi, chrysantliemum; also, it efkcts. 


Fuji no yuki, 
Rddo’sha no kenkwa. 
Tayeta koto ga nai. 


Fuji's snow. 

Quarrels of laborers; 

There is no chance of its cea^ng. 


Hitori'taU. 
Hetana uc^tsuri. 


Travelling alone. 

Unskillful fshii^. 

. (There Is no companion. 

Ts'"*-"*'- iHecnnot catch 

Tstffv not, companion, there is not, tswmai, be cannot 
catch. 


Ryumaebisu. 

Heta na kanna kezuri. 


Rheuinalism. 

Unskilled planer. 

^ ... ,. , (He suffers tn joints, 

Fushi-biish. de mLyamu. | frdm knots, 

fushi-^sfti, joints I aUp/ knots. 


JAPAXES BJCDUS. 
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Miya>mairi. Goti^ for worshrp to shrioe. 

Hima oa ucluwa*ya. UnoccufM fu^maker’a. 

^ (Doe is noticeable. 

Hsnlco no mu p medatsu. of paster fa ooficeable, 

, IfarUtG-n^^, the ^v«n after the Urth of a boy Into a 
tenuly ; harike no mu, absence of paster. 


Niboo no heishi. 
Surume no Vcye. 

Ch&chu. 


Sddiers Japan. 
Clttipu^ of sparrow. 
fLoyalCyloyaHy. 
(QuKhix. 


Cku cktt, loyalty; also, the sound made by ^rrow. 


Mame*maki. 
Gen'kwan no matsu. 

Oniwa soto. 


Beatvthrowinp. (Febnsary 3). 
Pine <d entrance. (January i). 
[Demon away. 

(Outside garden. 


Ofmtfo, demon; abo, garden. 


Okuby&mooo. 
Kamenoka 
Kubi 0 chijicneni. 

Jyodzu no go. 

Sodeguchi no mi kimono. 
Te ga dasarcfiu. 


Covrard. 

Tortoise. 

He shortens Ids neck. 

Skilful go^yer. 

Kimono without sleeveopening. 
Hand cannot be put out 


Asakusa no omote-cnoL 
Vado ushi no isoro. 

Furai-mon da. 


Front gate of Asakusa. 
Homeless vagabond. 

It is Fucaimoo. 
dependent 


Jvrftmon, name of the gate in question; also, dependent 
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Hyakume-rceoku. Onc-hundred-pourd caiidle. 

Gakuslia no mune. Breast of* learned maxu* 

Hiroku akani. Far it lights. 

* The breast was considered the seat of tntelligeoce. 


Sakura no tsubonu. Cherry-blossom buds. 

Yo no aru tegami. Letter containing important 

matter. 

Hiraku aida 0 macln-kancru. One cannot bear waidng for time 

of openii^. 

Ishogashu hettsui. Busyliettsu. 

Oj'ako kyoda. Parent and child*brotbers. 

Nanda Ica y 5 da. 

boliiiig ; also, resemblance. 


Mountain clictryblossonis. 
Tengu mask. 

(Flowets are lugh. 
iNose is 


Sluna no kwaii. Fire in China. 

Mekura no sWbai kenbuUu. Viewing ofthcali«by blindnwn. 
Miyeru hadau wa oaj. It cannot be seen. 


Yarns no sakura. 
Tengu no men. 

Hana ga takai. 


Yebisu no tai. 

Busho mono no kaya. 

Motte iruga tsuranu. 


Ebbu's tai. 

Mosquito net of idie fellow. 

(Though he has, he does not Ssh. 

he does not 

[ haog up. 


Tsttrami, he docs not fisli; al^, he docs not har^ up. 


JAPAme SIDDLKf. 
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Saibu. Puise. 

Tabu Tabu 

{ K« b puttiog'iO’taking'Out 

money. 

feet 

Ooj/u, mooey; also, feet 


Biob^ na tabi>bita 
Nikko no kamlnari. 

Klta*nari. 


Foot bavder. 

Tbuodcr of Nikko. 

[Always wears same clothes. 
1 ootth sound. 


Fukiryo na musunic. 
Kanetsuki no kyukiu. 

Kane o tsuke morau. 


Ugly daughter. 

Bdl ringer’s wage. 

I One receives with nioncy. 
{ hr ringing. 


Kaiu, money ; also. bdl*slrikiflg. 


Oya nl iken iu musuko. Soo who offers advice to parcts. 
Bodau no karru. Friest's lair. 

Yu n iwarenai. Though he desire, he cannot 


Kinoko^iarL Mushfoomgadwring. 

Kenga no kyaku. New Year’s caller. 

MatzU'D^uclu m haikaisuru. Going around amidst pines. 


SumotorL 
MusashI DO. 

Kara ga okiH. 

J/(tra, belly; also, fidd. 


Wrestler. 
Musaslii Plain. 

( Bdly b laire. 
Field 


Yurci. 

l^onahila 
Oasbi ga nai. 

OasM, feet; also, money. 


Poor man. 

[Feet he has iwt 
(Money 
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DaiWoWu. 

CKugi na samurai. 

Chu o Cofflo ni suru. 

C/iu, rat; aUo, loyalty. 


Daikoku. 

Loyal samurai. 
fHe has rat for ret^ner. 

{ makes loyal^ his companion. 


Odori no nieijin. 
n koma. 

Yoku mau. 

K>iu, dances, s(^. 


Odori expert. 
Good top. 
fShe dances well. 
I spins 


Naka no yoi tomodachl. 
Sakana mhiki. 

Ai'tai. 


Loyal friends. 

Two fish. 

fOne wishes to nxect 


( One wis 
Ai-Tai. 


Hinata no kori. Ice shining in sunshine. 

Yasashl'i nazo. Easy nazo. 

Sugutokeru. 

T^cni, it melts; also, it is solved. 


Tsuru. 

YdBi. 

Hashi ga nagal. 


Cradle. 

Yeitai (bridge). 
fBeak is long. 
\Bridgc 


hashi, beak ; also, bridge. 


Talko Hldeyoslu. Taiko Hideyoshi, 

Ak! Qo midzugwashl. Autumn fruits. 

BxidH, Bushido; also, gravies. 
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Kato Kiyotnasa. 

Kato Kiyomasa. 

Tofuya no shaicu^ 

ToAi-maker's spoon. 

Kara o mazekaesu. 

|He stirred Chma. 

\ remnant 

A^o, China ; al$o, rcffloanC, dre^ 

Daihachi-guniQia. 

Dalhachi-carL 

^lusse suru musume. Daughter becomes propcrous. 


"Knda, unda.** 

Eoda-uoda. 

Marriage is a fortunate 


opportunity. 

Sn-^O’Whdti, the noise made by Ibe pusher and puller in 

their work; also, translation ^vea 

Botan. 

Pcor^. 

Tei^ no men. 

Tengu mask. 

Hana no 6 jyo. 

fit is the lord of Sowers. 

\ noses. 

MaitA, Bowers; 

also, noso. 

Kane o hirota yume. 

Dream of finding money. 

Fukashi Irno. 

Boiled swect>potatoes. 

Samete kara ikanu. 

/When wakedmp no good. 

\ cold 

Sanftft waked; 

also, 

Dalkoku no dzuJdib 

DaOcoku's cap. 

Ohori DO kamo. 

I>udcs oS (the imperial) moat 

Totta koto fa naL 

/There is no chance to remove. 

\ shoot 

TffUa, to remove; also, to take, shoot 

Otnekake. 

Coocubw (unacknowledged). 

Asagao. 

Moraing gioiy. 

Hikage no haoa da. 

/She is a secret Bower, 
lit shade 

ffiiutgt, secrecy; also, shade. 
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Tayasui nazo. 

Shusu no obi. 

Tsui token]. 

Tsuh thought, intention. 

Odori no michi. 

Samisen. 

Misuj! ni wakaru. 

Misufi, three lioee, 


Easy nazo. 

Satin ob). 

It is solved without thought, 
unties intendon. 

T^herxi, it is solved; also, unties- 


B/oad-way. 

Samisen. 

( It consists of diree lines. 

strings. 

roads; also three stnngs. 


Taiu aj no sakura. 
Okame no men. 

Hana ga hikui. 


Valley chenyblossoms. 
Uzume mask. 
fFlower are low, 

I Hose is 


Hana, flcwcrs; also, nose. 


Komori. Bat 

Gwasuto no tenkwa-fu. Lamp lighter. 

Higure kara deru. Goes out at evening. 


Bukkyd. Buddhism. 

Hash! no ue no komageta. Komagcta on top of bridge. 

Jit'''“ brought from China- 

Kara-kara watani, | ^ clacking^lackii.g. 

Kara kara, from China ; kam-kara, clack-clack. 


Zangiri no hina. Short-haired hina. 

Klryb no ij inaka musumc, Rustic m^d of pretly face. 

. . ... IFor hina, it is uncommon. 

H.na n. wa medzurashii, country 

Hina ni iva, for hina; M'fia nwa, in country. 
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Binbo gurashs. 

Poor Uvii^. 

Ontz surilcogi 

Broken suHkogi (bean stirrer). 

Mawtshi oilruL 

|To manage is diflkult. 

1 stir 

Mawaski, to maiagc. (o get on ; also, to stir. 

Setta. 

Sandal. 

Hashi. 


ShiCa nl kawa ga aru. 

IThcre is leather below. 

\ stream 

Ktrwa, leather; also, stream 

Ito no kireta tako. 

Broken*strii^ed kite. 

Kaji no aai June. 

Rudderiess beat 

Doko % ikuka shirenu. 

One cannot tdl where it will go. 

Nippon, Kara, Teojtku. 

Japan, China. India. 

Snb&nin no tamu. 

FoorvMta's clotiMs* chest 

Naka ga kara da. 

|C]ana is middle. 

\lntide empty. 

NeJta, ttuddle ; abo. inside, kan, CUna ; also, empty. 

Natsu no satobako. 

Summer sugar* box. 

Yubinbako. 

Letterbox. 

Akcru to haj<talsu. 

pVhen he opens. iSes collect 
\ he collects, 

Htti-Msuy flies gather; also, he collects. 

O'hanami. 

Flower'viewing. 

So^O'sha. 

Sogoro's shnrw. 

Sakura. 

f Cbeny-blossocns. 

\Sakura. 

Gunjin. 

Soldkr. 

Sannifi no tabiblto. 

Three travellers. 

Iku-sanin. 

|War-tnan. 

(Three go. 

Ihisa mn^ w*oiafl i 

• 

; go thm, 
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Bikko no hiCo. 

Cripple. 

Doku no sakana. 

• reasoned hsli. 

Fugu. 

(DefecKve. 

\Fugu. 

Umarcti balcari no to. 

Elephant just bom. 

Mise no decclu. 

Shop^pprcntice. 

Koso. 

/little elephant, 
\Boy. 

Iriya no lianjyo. 

Iriya's prosperity. 

Ohayo. 

Good-monui^.' 

Asagao. 

|Moming*^!o:y. 

Shd-b>fu. 

Fireman. 

Gomu. 

India-rubber. 

Kesu no ga tsutome. 

(To-put-out duty. 
\To erase 


Kesii^tf> put out; also to erase. 


Aki no momiju Mapletrees of autumn. 

Harragaki. Toath powder. 

Vt ^ , . M ^i.cavcs become beautiful. 

Haga utsukushiku naru. i Teeth 

//<2—leaves; also tecfii. 


Ima no shakni. Preaenkday society. 

Sunu. Charcoal (or ink). 

Makkuro. Dark. 


Mikura no nomi ton. 

Nakanosluma baaliu 
^lipatoba^h]. 


Blindcnan (Hcking off from 
hims^. 

Nakanoshinta Bridge, 
f AU get away. 
iMiretobashi* 
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Mfikun g^daya 
Kusimoki no mon. 

Midau oi kHnjj 


Bliodoun ItsUning to gidayu. 
Kusimoldcnst 

I Kot-^edogi listenog. 

Water and chrysaa&mum. 


,Mi<fsu, sotsedogi abOj water. JShi, listening; also 
chrysanthemum. 


HoteL 

Rivcr'recds. 
fLodgiog of transients. 
\ wildgecse. 

Xari, transients; also. wOd-geesc. 


Ryoten. 

Kawabe no asKi. 
Kari no nedomarii 


AkDcusa. Autumn<grass. 

Honiir^j no kassen. Itetde of Honn^i. 

/SJfya, an autumn Aower; also, a crest 


Shinbun*kbha. 

Ueboso. 

Tatw o te ra ircte kaku. 

T^f, news; also, vaccine. 


Newspaper writer. 

VaccinatiorL 

Having taken the news in hand, 
X writes. 

Having bken the vacciite in 
rand, be scratches. 

Kaht, he writes; also, scratches. 


Shoteo. 

Kurooin. 

Iro-iro no sasshi ga am. 

jT»4rc, variety, cange. 
sympathies, 


Books&xe. 

Mao of wide eayerience. 

1 Variety of books and magazines 
tiwre ts. 

Variety of syenpathiss be has. 
Sasstd, books and magazines; also, 
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Onsejvjyo, Race of hot-springs, 

Jyoro. Prostitutes. 

It waits comiog guests wlxo 
have become fde. 

Tl>cy wait cornu^ guests pale- 
faced. • 

A^Im TUitte, havii^ beco:ne pale; also, pale-iaced. 


Aoku natte kuru kyaku o 
matsu. 


Ishikawa Goemon. 
Kome. 


Ishikawa Goe/uoo. 
Rice. 


Arawarete kania ni iru. 

ArawareU, discovered; also, washed. 


( Discovered, he goes Into kdtic. 
Washed it 


Kagarni. Mirror. 

Hikishio no unii. Ebb-tide sea. 

Suga^ 0 .»ru. 

Stig^atfiy Image; also, sand. 


Zoldn. 

Dalkoku-tcn. 


Fuku ga yakume. 

Puht, rubbing; also, good-luck. 


Polishing rag. 
God Daikoku. 
|Rublwiig Is duty. 
1 Good-luck 


Tai-L 

TsubomI no hana. 


Captain. 
Budded dower. 
] Soon major. 

\ it opens. 

Saian, Major; also, it opens. 


Jikinl sakan. 


Kakke. 


Beri-beri. 


Hage-atama. 

ArU'ke-nakunaru. 


Daldliead. 

Of walking, he becomes in¬ 
capable. 

F.x3sted-halr disappears. 


Arvl-e, Walkii^; (Ttk /r, existed hair. 
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Sure!. Festival. 

KatsuobushL Dried booito. 

( Float appears. 
Soup 

a float ca certmonial car; also, soup. 


Dashi deru. 


KQckkho. 
Kutna no abura. 


Dia/y. 

Bear grease. 

( Daily he writes dowa 
He puts on chappif^. 

IfM, daily: also, chap(^. Tsuktru, writes down; also, 
puts OA. 


HilK oi tsukeru. 


Shutome. 
Hetana jL 


Mothenjn*law. 
Badly'writteft character. 


Vome ruVuL 


{ 


K<v«r, bride; also, to read 


She hales the bride. 

Is dfBcult to read 
Nihd, hate: aUo, ts difficuls. 


Prod^al. 

NVricifig brush. 
fHe suffers pain In future. 
[It makes black at end. 
Sakix future; also, eud Kutv, paJo; also, end. 


Takaniaga^ba/a. HcaveiHfeld 

KantikudzU'kaga Waste-baskcL 

Ir«ronok»mi«.Sumimi. /Several gods,re gaUKred. 

i papers 

KaifU, gods; also, paper. 


Hoto-mono. 

Fude. 

Saki de kurdsuru. 


Uradana no kakah. 
Kake tokuri. 

Kuchi ga warut. 

Kncldt boguage 


^ure woman. 
Broken botfle. 


/Language is bad. 
\ Mouth 
: also, mouth. 
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Kori no tenpuiR. 

Ito nonai tako. 

Agerare nu. 

Mi, fry; also, fly. 


Flics. 

Twenty*nintli of February. 

fXroublesoTTic. 

ll.eap-year. 


Gwalkoku ryugaku. Studying abroad. 

Kihon no hokkoku. Northern provicwes of Japan. 

Oshu yuki ga ai. fMaiiyg^ng to Europe. 

' \Much snow Oshu. 

Os/m, Kuropc; also, Usliu. Kw/v, gcang; also, snow. 


Hal. 

Nigatsu njjyu*ku nichi. 
Umstu- 


Ice fry. 

Kite without string. 

( One cannot fry. 

fly. 


Aki no sera. 
Some no waruu 
Kawari yasui. 


Autumn sky. 
Ootii of bad dye. 
To change is easy. 


Hai niaburc no mochi. 
Komusu. 

Tukoneba kuwarenu. 


Mochi covered with ashes, 
I'luto playing be^r- 
One cannot cat, if lie docs not 

blow. 


Minato no funo. 

Kenkwa no chisai. 

Ikari o shizumcru. 

/Mtm', anchor; also, 


lioat in liarbor. 

Calming a quarrel. 

Thev put tloiA'ii anchor. 

anger. 


anger. 



mdples. 


Scfibikc. 

Funeral. 

UgUBU. 

Uguisu. 

Having come to bury, they 

Ume oi kite naku. 

weep. 

Having con»e to {idunvtree, it 


sings. 

Unt, 1 also, p2nfl>txee. Nfihit weep; also, ar^. 

Kua-shishL 

Chinese lioo. 

Yofuku. 

European dreas. 

Botan ga tsuklmono <Ia. 

fPoony is indispensable. 
iButton 

Botan, peoay; abo, button. 

23iAbo nln no kome'bilM. 

Poor man's rice-box. 

Usag) no e. 

Rabbits food* 

Kan. 

fEmpty. 

\Kaja. 

Tai'sai jiCsu. 

NatiMal festival. 

Inaka mkhi. 

Country road. 

Hata ga oL 

/Fh^ are manyi 
\r)dds 

Haia, flags ; also, fidds. 


Kyusu. 

Tea pot 

Vaburcta kimono. 

Worn Idcwmo. 

Sashhari, tsuidari. 

fOne pours in, one pours out 
( mends, patches. 

SasUitofi, pour io ; also, 

mend. Tsuuiafit pour out ; also, 

patek 

Kaoemoebi. 

Mallioaairc. 

Sampatsudoko. 

Barber, 

CboldrKhokin. 

/Saving, saving. 

\akk<Eck. 
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Sushi-ya no n»«lu. 
Kinko. 


Suslii^sliop rice. 
Saie. 


Jye-mai 0 mochiir.. 

Jyc vtM, best lice; jyo-fnai, key. 


Nesake. 

Kakigane. 

Hikkakete neru. 

Hikkfiktte, having drunk; also, haring fastened. 


Night sake. 

Latch. 

f Having drunk, he goes to bed. 
1 fasten^ 


Sahberu. 

Kwaiso'Sba. 

Koshi id tsuku. 

Keifci, waist; also, sedan. 


Sabre. 

Mourner. 

He wears at waist 
follows in sedan. 
TsuJeu, wear ; also, follow. 


Karakasa. Umbrella. 

Jyuryo. Hunting. 

ue«. a. hito n. a.. {M- 

UUn, rainy day; also, unsuccessful. 


Krisaika. Koonomist. 

Ikebana. Floral ariangcment. 

Mudi no shJyo o h,b.ku. he cuts. 

Sfdyh expense; also, twigs. 


Uten no mlchi. R^ny-day road. 

Usag^. Rabbit. 

A-uVunths^agan.. 

fittM ogaru, mud splashes; haneagaru, 1m jumps. 
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Kusuniki flo moa. 
Funkwa no lanjyo. 


Kusui^ crest 
Erupdon*s misery. 

I Chrysanthemum and wave. 
When one t^an of it teara 


Kikutonamid*. {wten one hears of it tea« 

lOku, chiysanChemum; also, to hear of. Nttmt, wave; 
also, tears. 


Kooii. 

Tsubame, 

Chi 0 sutte tobu. 


Flea. 

Swallow. 


/Havtag sucked blood, it jumps, 
oautfetobu. | dimmed the grogod'K>rk 

On, blood; also, earth. Snftt, havti^ sucked; having 
skimmH. Join, jim^; also. soar. 


Tsubamc. Swallow. 

TsuHno. Fishif^. 

u.-i mz ... ^ /She makes nest in eaves. 

Han ni au o lailccni. | ^ ^ 

hari, eaves; also, book. Sn, nest; also, gut 


.Sense no hd$. AoceMral ceremony. 

Tsubame. Swallow. 

Mina noym, all rdatives; JAeoffo yori, from south. 


Kwanin. OfiidaL 

Cben'tori no aikata. Dustpan’s compamoa 

.*•1 !.• 1' fHe wears a round-tooped hat 

tLoog-handled bnah?^ 

Tdkaii, round'topped hat; abo, brush. fG, he wears; also, 
w^, long'lnuKlled. 

Fudo. Fudo. 

Teisbu. Husband. 

^ 1.^ ^ /He holds sword irr flames. 

Kachumkenongini. | houaehoR 

Kaehu, ffames; also, bonse])o(d. Ken, sword f also, 
mastery. 


Takaboki. 
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Ibyo. 

Fukeiki. 


Stomadi-troublc. 
Financial depression. 

dJwtioD; also, mercanblu houses. 


Kisha. Train. 

Tabako cl/.akl no yubin*liaitatsu. Tobacco ficnd mail •carrier. 

Kmuri o lakitsuteu Iiashiru. |P>'®"g "niokc 


GunCal no sobetsu. 
]ypisu*ko- 


Tai o kut&e iwau.. 


Army's deparhire. 

Kbisu pariy. 

[Having seen Che army off, 

I theyrqc^c. 

eaten tai 


Tat, army; also, tai (a kind of fh’;—lUrisu's fish). Kuitc, 
having seen off; also, leaving eaten. 


Natsu no muslu. 
Kataomoi no slunjyu. 

Hitori <le slunu. 


SuDimcr insects. 

Suicide of unrCijuited love. 
[They die l>y tiking fire. 
[He alone. 


Hitori, taking fire; also, alone. 


Oslii no ryoko. 
Sekkyd no chomon. 

Doohu de mugon. 


Dumb-man's joume>'. 
Sermon healing. 
Silence on the way. 
in tlic temple. 


D^c/iu, on the way; also, in the temple. 


Kodomo no kimono. 
Natsu no yo. 

Jikini aka*tsuki tonaru. 


Ciiild's kimono. 
Sumnicr night. 

It soon becomes dirty. 

dawn. 


JlX'fitstiki, dirty; also, dawn. 
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Itadzura ai seito. 

Kinosinta Tokichiro. 

Tsurifli Taiko. 

Taiko, expelled; also, Taiko. 


Naughty pupil* 

Kinosbita Toldchiro. 
fAt length expelled. 
Later Taiko. 


Citikuonki. 
laba no ehinsatsu. 

Gomu*kuda o mimi nl shite. 


PhoDOgraph. 

Doctor's examination. 

Patting rubber tube in car, he 
listens. 


Kuihi. 

SonicI no sorfdaljln. 
Kami no midare o mosu« 


Comb. 

Intelligent premier. 

It rights h^r tangles. 
Emperors 


Kfm/i, hair; also, Enjperor. 


Benjyo. Water-closet 

Gojyu nl bltobu wakai bito. Man one year less than fifty* 

, , I Always smells badly. 

Shijyu ku sal. forty-nine. 

ktisM, always smells badly; sai, age forty* 

nine. 


Fude. 

Yubl. 

Kaku toki mochiu. 
Krtku, writing; 


Brush. 

Finger. 

(One uses when writing, 
i scratching. 


scratching. 


Koya-san. 

Sake. 

nashi^oimA-nashi 

menashi, 


Koya. 

Sake. 


Woman is not. 

Rye 

i.e. drunkard. 


“mcnashi." 


The same written cliaractcr means onna, woman; nu, eye. 
This nazo is perhaps unique In my collection. 
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OtokoQoko no tenarai. 
TaueK>nn2. 

Yogorete modoru. 


Boys* penmanstup. 
Ricfi-pbnting womaa 
rSmudged, he returns. 
IMuddied, she 


Yogortti, smudged, muddied. 


Tsuru'kame. Crane-tortoise. 

Ofune no hobashira. Mast of large vessel. 

Nag^-Ho.uru. 

NagaiH, ioi^vity ; nagai ki, long wood. 


Ya ma ke fu ko e — 
Furui ningyo. 

Te ga nai. 


OlddoU. 

{ Te is not present. 
Band 


Ya ma ke fu — o te. 
UmadzuiiK. 

Ko ga nai. 


Barren woman/ 
\Ho^& not. 
i Child 


I ro —-no ho. 
TosWyori. 

Ha nuke. 


Old man. 
Ha gor»e. 
Teeth 


Yq w. re so tsu ne na. 
Bimbo hyakush^ 

Ta ga nai. 


Boor farmer. 

1 7rt is not present. 
Land 


Ro. 

KueWbiru. 

Ha no ueiu am. 
Ha, Up, 


He. 

Lip. 

(It is above //a. 

[ Hp. 
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He. 

Kamoi. 

To n? ueiil aru. 

^ Ttf, door. 

Ru. 

TsuniaWawa. 

0 no ueni am. 

0, Ihonga. 

Yo. 

Kagaiihi. 

Th IK) ucni aru. 

Ta, fcld 
Ke. 

Koriyania>ekU 
Na m no nwrii urn. 

U. 

Inu no toslii. 

I no niacflj aru. 

/, boar. 

Ni. 

Sai no rokii. 

Icin no ahiUini am. 

Sun 

Yuigon. 

Shi no niacni am. 

S/ii, four; dvaUi. 


fk. 

Lintel. 

It is above to. 

door. 

ku. 

Gcta toc'caj). 

It is above 

thong;s. 

>V. 

Scarce rotv. 

It is above /{/. 

rvid. 


Nc, 

Xoriyania station. 
It is before ffo-m. 

Nara. 


cr. 

Dog year, 

It i$ in fix^nt of i. 

boar. 

Two. 

Sx on a die. 

It is below one 

TTiree, 

Last words. 

It conics befom s/ti. 

death. 
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Go. 

Hakd. 

Shi no iiochini tatsu. 

S/ii, death. 

Koku soku alt« sono-uclu shi>soku dc aruku; mono? 
Uma. nl noUa hito. 

Having six feet, is walks with four. Wliat is tiiat ? Mao 
on horseback. 

SecchJn no nexirei ? Akete kusai. 

How old IS the privy? At New Year, nine years. 

There is a double piny here. Aifit means New Year; 
also *' when open; /i'Nsai means nine years; alsOj " smells 
badly." 

tkiteru uchiwa mkadau shindo rara dklna koc o dusu; 
Dobutsu. Hora-gai. 

When alive it does not cry; wlicn dead it make a great 
roar: what animal is that? Hora*gau 
The great triton shell trumpet 

Yama no naka de kd-koi shite iru; mono ? Warabi. 

What Ihii^ in Ihe iniOst of the mountain is bcckonii^ ? 
Fciti. 

Kodomo no toki takusan kimono o kite scichu sliita hadaka 
to nani mono? Take. 

What has many kinwuos when a child, but is naked when 
grown ? Baiiibu. 


Five. 

Grave. 

( It stands after ?/u. 

death. 
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Mltdubaclu no karad& kara chi o shibori toreba nani ga 
derimasu ? Mitsubu. 

When you wring off blood (chi) front tlie body of a bee 
(raitsubachi) wh&C rcuiains f MiCsuba. 

is a kind of vegetable. 


Him wa chiisaku te yoru ni naru to okiku mru mono? 
Futon, 

What diii^ small in the daytime becomes laige at night? 
Futon. 


NOTH. 

Since the paper was read before the Society my collection 
has grown to over eight hundred naso, New titles have been 
added to the list of books, some of tliem of works older than 
were mentioned in the paper. I have also corttc upon Prof. 
Tsubcft’s article, Origm atid Varifdes of Japm Riddlis in vol, i. 
of tlie Journal of the Tokyo Anlhropoi<^cal Society. The 
ordinal wording of tlie paper lias, however, been retained. As 
Prof Tauboi's clasnhcatlon ntay help those interested to tlxe 
finding of new material it is here tabulated ;— 

Jafanbss Piddles. 

1 Hanjitnono .a. b. c. 


II. Kangaanono .a. b. 

III. Mojifi .a. b. 

IV. Nazo .a. b. 


Hanjivuno and Nato appear to me sufficiently near our 
riddles to be iucluded under that term. Witli due respect to 
Prof. Tsuboi’s o^nion, Kangeumono and Mojiri do not seem to 
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me riddles, nor do I see how they come between Hanjhiona 
and Nazo in the course of development. However that msy be, 
in our paper and examples L a. b. c. and IV. a. b. are alt con¬ 
sidered. 1 . a. Is the rebus; L b. is children’s naro: I. c. appear 
to be Illustrated by numbers of our series | IV. ^ b. 

are our numbers i>i 80. There is one type jocluded under Prof. 
Tsuboi's J. c. which we had not seen, He defines I. c. as "a 
sort of pky with letters, written or spoken.” Of the rid 4 Ies 
upon spoken characters we have plenty; it is the riddles relating 
to written characters, which we have missed. We quote Prof. 
Tsuboi’s own examines: 

I have in mind a character two, a character like a cow’s 
horn ; a straight and a curved character; what do you 
guess P To be understood the answer must be wij^ 
ten; it is Kcf^’ski-hi. 

Three stars around the rnoon; what do you guess? It 
is the common character for heart, itekore. 

The two kinds of true naao recogniacd by Prof. Tsuba arc 
(a) those where the first speaker gives only the ordinal proposi* 
tion, another speaker giving comparison and explanafion; (b) 
those where the first speaker gives the original proposition and 
the comparison, the other giving only the explanation. 

Prom my collection of more than 800 exan^ples about two 
hundred have been selected as illustrative. No special attempt 
has ^beeii made to arrange them but numbers i to 180 are 
ordinary naso, i8i-i8p are iroha nazo, 190-192 are numerical 
nazo and 193-199 are children’s nazo. 

IhXSt of Books ConTAiKtoO Nazo, 

G^shz Mzo no km (Book of Court Nazo). 2 vois. Kwan* 
yei 3 (1626). 

(run sho rut ju (Arrai^d Collection of Books). Hanawa 
Hokiichi. vol. 504 contains nazo. 
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fiayu no yuki {The Snow of Spriog). Ipphsuan. \ vo). 
Tempo i6 (! 844) illustrated; (Ite cut here pn^senCed is from this 
bcok. 94 roio. 

Kangeuvtono to nato itaoo (Puzzles and Nazo). K. Maki. 
I v^l. Meiji 40 <1907). 77 nazo. 

Nmaxpa (Souvemr of OsaSra). sovoU. or parts. 

Seveial parts contain ebaigc; ooe past contiuns ]$5 nazo. 

* Naso hosq awasi (CcJlection of Nazo). 1 vot Klee old 
collection: undated Illustrated. 19a nuo. 

Noso naso awase (Colkcdon of Nazo). i vd. Meiji 32 
(1 ^99)* Illustrated. 46 naza 

Naso naso awiu (Cdkctiofl of Nazo). }. Makioo. i vol. 
Meiji 4Z (1909}. Illustrated. 3a children’s nazo. 

Naso ftofo amzu; satsAtw/an (Coilection of Nazo; oeur«t 
edition). 1 vol. Mei|i4a (1909). aaonazo. 

Muo naso iistndaHA Thouand Nazo). t vd. Meiji 38 
((S05). 6tK editioo. 39S nazo. 

Ntmo nose ktmg/teptono (Nazo and Puzzles). 1 voL Meiji 
40 ( 19 ®?)* iiirazo. 

Naso nato santfn dai (Three Thouand Kazo). K. Vuasa. 
1 vol. Meiji 38 (1905). 166 nazo. 

Nano naso s/m (Collection of Nazo). Y. Sugaya. i vol. 
M^l 32 (1899). Slustraled 3a nazo. 

Naso sAm awasf (New CoUectioo of Nazo). K. Tsutsumi. 
I vd. Mdji 42 (jg09). Colored Ulustiatioas. 59 nazo. 

Naso to Mtokucki benaski (Nazo and Short Sb>ries). Y. 
Sorori. 1 vd. Meiji 40 (1907). 2ad edition. This is the 
most extended cdlcction we lave seen; many of the nazo how¬ 
ever are poor. $]0na20. 

Naso to kangttfniono (Nazo and PuzzlesX i vol. Meiji 
41 (1908). 360 nazo; also 376 nazo. 
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0 yoie bftnashi no sJiiri-vymi (Story*teller's Story of Shiri* 
uma). 2 vols. Painted by D. Has^wa. Osaka. Undated, 
but old. 36 nazo. 

Shman njtso nazo s/ai (Ncwly-plarwcd Nazo Collection). 
I Vol. Meijt4i (ff)08). 5600320. ^ 

Skin nazo kahke (New Nazo Play). M. Enomoto. 1 vol. 
Mciji 42 (1909), Osaka. 186 nazo. 
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A '*BUND CALENDAR/' 
OR CALENDAR IN REBUS 


The eccccnpenyh^ UlustraUon is a pkhire of the lunar 
calendar of the 38th year of Meiji, which corresponds practically 
with the year rpos of the Christian Era. But, as the new year 
(0. a) did not begin until February 4« all of January and the 
first three days of February 611 in the (o. s.) 37th year. This 
lact ntust be kept in mind in connectioci with the following ex¬ 
planations of the rebus.* 

The model of this rebus u fixed; only the dates are chained 
from year to year, while the pictures retnaio the same. Andtlie 
dates are represented in practically the same manner every year, 
by means of dots, squares, triangles, etc., the number of which 
corresponds to the number to be portrayed. The number ten 
(Ji), however, is represented by a box or Jh). The 
months, which in Japarwse conunonly have numerical names, are 
repr es ented by dke or donunots. 

With these general explanations, we may now pass on to 
the particulars. 

The heading of the peture is not pictorial and simjJy reads 
S/am/an AoTi^/f J/i na tsuii^. which means, New edition 
rebus of old'style months and days.*' 


* For fartlMr Jspase esJadm, see the writei's pepet 

DO Ihst snbiect w VoL XXX, Put i, «l tbe Twwcrtgis oi Hus Sodstf j also 
the Sui^cmoK of VoL XXXVU, an * Jepaoeee ^leedes lad QueMlofy," bx 
WiUltm BroraeeD, Eaq, aod the vrira. Fo a foil mi y*''***^ expeeitwe of 
Ibe pbciplce at the J^Msese i^ies, see Pro£ Starr** paper, jest petie^i^ lUe. 
TTiat Nhoold radlf be read fist, as thh it ooJjr aa ai m e li t A tbersC 
t and e'imji tst bo(kasi:4fa 




A lUliid Calendar. 
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The ^cture on the upper right*hand matfin represenU a 
lunar eclipse on the ist montlx 17th day, of which, as stated 
above, the sing:1e black dot in a square stands lor “ 1st month,** 
while one box (ten) and seven black spots below it stand for 
“ 17th Jay.” This dale was equivalent to February 20 o^die 
Western calendar. 

The long reirrow picture at the top is the headii^, to be 
i-cad, from right to left, as Mtiji sa>t‘ju‘ltacfii mi, or Mciji, 
38th year, serpent.” Tlic first device at the right is an “ eye ” 
{me ); the next is a fancy form of tlic Chinese ideograph for 
“ thing ” {jt }while the renviindcr needs no cxplanalion- 

Thc long sword in the upper right land corner represents 
the ieng mouths, of 30 days each: whae tlie short sword in the 
upper left hand comer represents tliat sJjort months, of 29 days 
each. 

TIkC small designs under tlw swords arc pictures of Japan¬ 
ese screens {isut-hUe). which stands for tsuii-tacki, or istday of 
each month. Tlic dominoes under tlxc screens show plainly 
tliat the long montlis are tlK Ut, 2nd, 3rd, ^th, 8th and loth, 
while tlie short months are tlic 4th, dth, 7tli, gtli, 1 ith and 1 2th. 


Tlxe animals lectured at ilie side of each month, taken in con¬ 
nection with the screens, set forth the zodiacal appclIaUon of 
tlie ist day of each montli. Thus, to go into details, in order 
that no mistake may be possible, tlw ist day of the ist month is 
dog day/’ of tlie 2nd month is “dragon day," of the 3rd month 
is “ dc^ day,” of tlie 4th month is “ dragon day,” of tlie 51b 
monUi is “ cock day,’* of die 6th month is “ Imre day/' of the 
7th month is “ monkey day." of the 8tJa montli is “ox day." of 
the pth month Is “ goat day,” of the lOth montli is “ mt day,” 
of the nth montli is “horse day,” and of the 12th month is 
“ boar day/’ 

The (xeture, at the top, of a cock and a monkey in front of 
a iori-ii or gate of a Sliinto Shrine, shows the lucky direction 
of tlie year as between tlic monkey and cock signs of the 
zodiac, or bchwcii Sajpttarius and Capriconius, dial is, W. S. W. 
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The fMCture at the ngfht of this is read ki^geu 
hyahi roku-Ji'gc, which lacaos *'the year 2565 (hs'o-tliousajidj 
fivebundred, six^-6vc) of the Japane&c Eca,” which U^ao with 
the reputed founding of tfie Empire by Jimmu Tenno in 6 ( 3 o 
B.C. The design includes a tree (i^Or a short sword {/xu, or 
gen in coenpoatioa); two (si) drawu^*knivea (jvm), used by 
coopers ; five*hundrcd (g^kyaht) or mm, coins strung on 
strings, on each of wNch were 00c hundred 0/ such coins: 
and sisety five in die usual imimcr. 

The corresponding picture on the d'the luonkey and 
the cock is to be read as Ht/foMtuta, as IbUows \ /ms" leaf/' 
rnc is part of tstfwe, or " hoof," and uma b '* horse.'’ //ii/su> 
nwa k the first l/ui/in) '* hnrac-day " of dw year and fell on the 
and month, 3rd day (o. a.), or March 8. 

Just below that is a lecture of a man worshi|iiMng ] 3 aikoku, 
(jod of Wealtli, to wliom six ** cat days " {ICi-w-f tu) througli 
the year are sacred These fidl on the t2th month (of the 
preceding 3;th year), 20th day; and cnonth, 2rst day; 4th 
month, 2ist day: 6(h month, sand day; 8t1i month, 24th day; 
and toth month, 2$th day. 

The picture to the riglit giws the six days wlncli are nered 
to Koshifl, represented by the three (blind, deaf and dumb) 
monkeys These fall, of course, on ‘‘monkey days”: I2lh 
month (of37thyear)» idth day; 2nd month, 17th day; 4th 
month. 17th day: dth montli. c$th day; 8th month, 20lh day; 
and loth month, sist day. 

The picture uoderoeath dm Tupreseots a visit to a Sliiato 
shrine on s/io-nuM, sacred days, which come twice a year,—011 
the 2nd month, 15th day, and the 8lh montli, 28th day. 

The [xeture at the le(k c( this suggests, by means of the 
dumplings (^ango) in a tx>x ajxl a bow 4 , the a)wing and autumn 
Duddhist festivals of Mgan, a pstiod whkh begins on the 2nd 
montli, ijtii day and the 8th montli, 23rd day and continues for 
y days, Including tlic limes of die equinoxes. 
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The picture at the extreme left in the row underneath gives 
the dates oi fushudate as the 7th month, $tli day ; 8th month, 
18th day; and SUi month, 28lh day. Fiiski is indicated by 
four {sht) strings olfn, a kind of wafer, “ made of wlwat ground 
whole.” rusJii^laU \s “ starting of tiodcs” on ricO'plApts 

and occurs on tliree dates, ojic each for early rice (rtwsr), rrud- 
dling rice i^iakaU) and late rice {okuU). 

The next picture at the n'glit presents the information that 
ui'kyahhto ka. the sioOt day," a critical time for the rice-plants, 
falls oil the 8tli nionUi, 5rd day, or September i. I^iynkn Is 
again expressed by strings of coins; to is r^rcsented by a 
whetstone {/o); and ka (day) by a mosquito (Ar). 

The adjoining ^'ctui'e of a iiwn feeling of tbebaJd {hogi) 
place {sIiZ) on his head easily su^^sts hangt’Sho, "the eleventh 
day al^r the summer solsttce, regarded as the last limit for 
secd*sowir^, *' This fell on the 5th month, 30th day, or 
July 2. 

Tlie next picture j-eprewnis the beglnmiig of the rainy sea¬ 
son on the 5lh month, lOtli day (June 12) by means 

of a man carrying off a bundle of somctlung, L nir^tbai, or 
goods-stealer. 

The next one reads huehi ibowl), ju (box), hachi (bowl;, 
ya (rtmw) and lefcrs to Netc/n-jH>/Mchi^>ft, or Eighty-eighth 
Night from tlic first day of Spring. 

The last picture on iJic right introduces another device. 
Tlic picture is one of the poi^y [ixshi), wlUi two dots above on 
the right. As these dots arc the sign by which ka becomes ba. 
Ui becomes da. lx becomes ge, etc., yve may read the picture 
O't-s/d, which is the Summer Solstice, in the 5th montli on the 
20lh day (June 22). 

Iklow this is a piclure of (aimers transplanting the rice 
shoots, a performance called fa-uc, winch should be done on tlic 
(5tli and 24th days of the 5 th month, 


* Coimting from llie Cru of JNi-tAriM. or fieginmag of Spring. 
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And below Uut b a picture of kari-tm, or harvesting, on 
the 22nd cUy of the 8th month. 

Ac the left of thb b a picture of e pagoda (/?) with the 
ideograph for thing(^>, wfdch naturally read TSJitZnd thus 
refer Co Che Wimer Solstice* 00 the 26th day ^chc ntli month, 
or December 22. 

The ^ture above that carries on: back to the hottest part 
of summer, when clothes are a burden and a fan b a necessary 
article of comfort. Thb period b called Dc^. a name which is 
given to *‘a period of 18 days in each of tltc four seasons." 
Those periods b^n on the t3tli day of ll)c I2th month (of the 
preceding 3;thyear); on the 14th day ofilic 5fd month: on 
the 18lh day of the 6(h mottfli; and on the a^rd day of the pih 
month. 

Tlie next piclure to CIk 1 ^ contauis eight drawir^'knives 
{/lOA-scn) and thus su^esls the six periods called Hasten, each 
consisting of 1 a days* b^oiang, in order, on the 8th day of tlie 
12U1 month (of the 371]) year); die 9th day of dtt and month ; 
the 9th day of the 4th montli; the lOdi day of tlte 6th month; 
the 12th day of the 8th mooth; and lltc 13th day of the toth 
month. These always lall oo a " rat day " and are ‘'suppored 
to be unlucky lor marrbge." 

The {^ture bdow that represents $Uv4mh, the period of 
''Little Cold." which b^ns on die 1st day of CIk 12th 
moDlh(ofthe 37thyear). SAo^hraabo means ''a summoos" 
(legal). 

In the row above, at tbe extreme left, b a ^ture of ten 
posts (^i), which, by a little stjasfBDg, or "corruption," 
may be read as an unlucky* period of ten days, com¬ 

ing six times per year: I, n ; III, 11; V, 12; VII, 13; IX, 
14: and XI, 15. 

Finally, in the lower left hand comer, Uicre b a picture of 
the ceremony called oui-harai, ot dcvU-caqxUaion,’’ in which 
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d«vtls are driven out of the house by throwing beans around the 
rooms, and crying 

Ofn tva soiOi 
piihii a«r ucJd : 

" Out with the devils, ^ 

In with good luck 1 ” 

This always takes place on Setsu^bun, wliich is the last night of 
winter, and, as in the 37th lunar year of Meiji, may also be the 
last night of the lunar year, which happened to go out with the 
2pth day of the 12tli month, or February 3, 1905. 

This pictoriaUcaleodar is said to luve been used from old 
times in Nambu, a district in North*eastem Japan, and to liavc 
received there the not inappropriate name of viehtrofhoyomi, or 
“blind calendar.” But it was probably &rfrom h^rtg a " blind ” 
calendar to the people, c^>cciAlIy the farmers, of that district 
For, as they sciupulously observed, and even j'et observe, the 
lunar calendar in their agrlcukurnl ^emtions, this rebus could 
not have been much of a riddle to them. On the otlxcr hand, it 
is nwre likely to have been a very convenient and jUuminating 
summary of the principal events of the lunar y<;ar. For it 
enabled tltem to sec at a gbnee when the most important agri¬ 
cultural operadons and religious festivals would occur; and H 
even assisted them, in thdr supersb'tions, to avoid unlucky days 
or dates and to select the most fortunate times for all things. 
For details, of course, tlxc complete almanac, or even tlie 
fortune*teIlcr, must be consulted; but in many cases, tlus sum* 
ntary would be sufficient. 


Ernest W. Clfmeot. 




ASIATIC SOCIKTY OF JAPAJ^. 


A General M^In; nfihe Aslntie Fockiy Jo^tnn wa» held In the Sncrefy’s 
l^ocni^No. J,«<lienic, Gtnu, I’oh^n, on Wednesday, Feltruij j 6. 1910. The Vice* 
rtesliknl for Tokyn, IVof. R. IL Vkkers, |9re»<leJ. The minutes of the |>revwi» 
meeting having I>e<n pcmlcd iMte (according to the cvsIoid of the S<>ck(7) taken 
rood. 1>c Feortaiy rcjiorted ihe cleciira to memherrhip In the SMRty<ir 
Sir ]. II. Stewart Zxchhart. K. C. M. <t. CovcRincnt Kmase, Weihaiweh K ). 
Allen, K. M,, Tokyo. Kcv. Frtd. Kelilewell, Kobe. Ur. K. C. Armstrong 
then read selections from bis paper on ** Stnt'niiya Sonloku^ the I*uasaiit Sage.** 













































































































































SIllOOllYfl SONTOKl), THE PEflSiT SiBE. . 

BV 

Rbv. R. C. AuMsanoyrt, 


f^ncc the Russo-Japanese u'ar, the tcacliings of the peasant 
S3gc, Ninomjya Sontolcu, have graduaUy gained in power and 
intYuence among tiic people of Japan. His life and teachings are 
being steadily propagated in books, new^spapers and popular 
add 1 esses. Seme men arc ntfiklog great sacrihees in order to 
spi'cad tlie principles of the organization, Scholars have con> 
pared Ids teachings with those of Thos. Hobbes, T. H. Green, 
and llie founder of Chnstianily. Dr. Inouc Tetsujiro says that 
Hoteku issomcwliat like the gospels, in tliat its founder sacri* 
ticed his life for tlie salvation of die people, and a society was 
organized after his deatli, by Ins disciples. The Hotoku society 
thus lesembles the Clnistian church. He points out one dif 
fcrcncc between Clirist and Ninomiya; whereas both sacrificed 
themselves for human salvation, Clirist denied tlie right die ac¬ 
cumulate property. Economy was not his object, wliile ft was 
a great object of Hiiiomiya, Qiough his object was not merely to 
accumulate weaUh, When he was appdntcd to his last great 
work, lie »'ghcd, and said, "Myintendon is to refine human 
kind rather than to restore deserted wastes, but now I am again 
ordered to do the latter-** This quotadon allows that Ninomiya 
placed moral teaching, first, and the development of ^vealth• 
second. He used to aay, ‘Of we could only develope the 
deserted places in liutnan minds, we could dien let the descried 
fields look out for themselves.’* 
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In Ihc latter years of the Tokugavva government money 
was difficult to obtain. Many of the feudal lords ^vQ^c In 
financial difficiilly, and the people were often in great dbtress. 
Their sufferings were greatly increased by a series of famines, 
for which in masty cases no provision Itad been made. During 
seme of these feminss it was customary for the poor to attack 
llxe homes of die rich, and destroy them in broad daylight. TJiis 
was done, not so much for the purpose of thieving, as to express 
tlie ind^natiori of the people at tlie luxuty and case of those by 
whom they were oppie.ssed. In addition to poverty, vice was 
prevalent. A popular song of the time says that men were pro- 
n^te, wine bibber's, lovers of women, lo\'ers of luxury, ajid 
spcculatoi.«». Tliey flattvTCd their superiors, and debased 
themselves, neglecting industry, military art, and learning. 
People flocked to tlw cities, and idlers were numerous. At one 
time Iheic were, in addition to the “ Yoabiwara,*’ over tw'ciiiy 
centres of prestilulion in Yedo. There were placed in the un* 
fenced wastes around the shrines and temples, and were even 
more prosperous than the licensed quarters, llicro were over 
500 houses, and more than 4,000 inniatos. Tliey were finally 
dt^iscd by Mizu-Ko Ecliiaen." Kven tlie samurai viated 
.such places without any attempt to conceal their action. The 
rank of samurai was often bought by wealthy mercliants. 

Kellgicn was neglected, Them were very few educated 
priests. Little or no qualification was rcquii'cd to fill the office 
of head priest in a temple. Every temple Iiad sufficient pro¬ 
perty to make ample provi^ for its priest, and as all the 
people had to be n^tered in some temple, the membership 
neither increased nor decreased. Tlicrdbre the priests became 
careless in the performance of tlieir duties and n^ected study. 
The sons of the rich rarely became priests, juid there were very 
many who entered tlie temple merely to escape the press of 
poverty, Thff*r conduct was so bad that in the iith year of 
Tempo (1840 A.D.), in FiAruary, an edict was issued by 
the government, reminding tJicm that immoral conduct and 
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luxury did not becoiiic Buddhists, and ordering tliem to nioKl 
their ways. 

A country, closed up as Japan had been for centuries, 
must be able to depend upon its own rcsou :*cc8. This made it 
very important U\at every foot of ambJe soil should be made 
produce as much as possible. The lertility of the soil could 
only be njainlained by artificial methods, and by constant effort 
on the part of the people. In tlib age, tlie people flocking to tl>e 
cities, and neglecting tius farms, large tracts of land becaiTK 
desert wastes, ami made posriblo tlic laige number of famines 
dial occurred. 

Previous to this time, for about two hundrod years, moral 
teaching had been eniphari?;cd among the samurai and higher 
classes, and ulxn conditicro* were at thdr worst, it began to 
bear fruit. Many noble men aiore w ho gave jJkii selves to die 
solution of llicsc social problems. Matsudaira Sadanobu, utd 
Miau no Kchiacivr.o-Knmi woikcd earnestly to improve llic con¬ 
ditions of llie people. Bdict after edict followed in quick sue* 
cession, endeavoring to prohibit luxuiy and encourage iiidustiy. 
Tiicy even went to far as lo say how a fai mer should tie his cue. 
Great lords like Uesugi Yoaun, Hosokawa Shigekata, and Toku* 
giiwa Ifarusada, and great teachers like Mium Baien and Sato 
Issii, and nrcrchants like Kuma^i Naoyasu, made earnest and 
Self sacrificing cflbi ts to Ik Ip the people. 

It was during thi^ ^Kriod that Ninomiya born in 178^ 
A. D. in the hcniu of a poor farmer, in the village of Kayama, 
near Odawaia. 11 is futlwr liatl been in very comfortable or* 
cunv»tances, but had given nearly all of his proi«rty to Itclp die 
poor. Wlicii Ninomi>*a \vas fi\'e years old, the Sa river over- 
fl^)\ved its banks and wasliecl away their laml, leaving them m 
abject poverty. VVlieu Ixc was t^vclve years c^d his father died, 
and he became the sole sup(}oit of tlic family. 

In the numerous stories told of the boy, Kinjh o,'* as lie was 
called, we find portrayed many of the strong and noble cliarac- 
terlstics which ma<le him the great maji he became in after 
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years- He had no opportonity to recavc even the most rudi¬ 
mentary education, yet his thirst for knowledge was unquench¬ 
able. As he went to and from the mountains gathering faggots 
lor sale, he carried his book, and read as he walked. too 

poor to buy paper and brushes, he used a tray of fine sand and 
a cLopsUck to practice writing the Chinese characters. He lost 
no oppoitunlCy to listen to tbe prfesis or Confucian scholars, and 
often surprised them by his underslandiqg of their words. He 
was nlcknanted “ Gururilppen " (once around,) b e ca u se he kept 
a book in a convenieot place as he walked around the large 
bowl hulling rice and read a little each time he passed tbe book. 

He was also nicknamed “Dote Bozu " (Dike Priest), 
because of lus constant watchfulness of the bank of tbe Sa river, 
lest it should again overflow its banks; he kept all the weak 
places repaired. At twelve years of age he conceived the idea, 
and carried It out, himself alone, tliat a row of trees p l an te d on 
each bank would in time strengthen the banics and prevent floods. 
These trees stand there tcKday as a monument of little Ku^iro's 
thoughtfulness. When he and his brother were working together 
he would never be the first to propose gang home, even though 
they worked till inidn^ht. 

When he was &xtecn, his mother died, and the family was 
broken up. Kinjiro was sent to his uncle Mantpcl, who was a 
very mean Sf»riled man, and disliked to sec the boy studying 
and wasting oil at night. He said It cost too much, and tiie 
study was useless; so Ninomiya had to cease usir^ the old 
man's oil. Kot long after this, Ik /bund a deserted tract of 
land, and planted it with tbe young shoots of rice tliat the 
farjiiers had thrown away. In tbe autumn, he sold the rice 
this land yielded, bought oH, and continued his studies. His 
uncle was so enraged at his persistence, that lie ordered him to 
come and assist him if he did not care to ^ecp. Ninonslya 
obeyed, but in the early mornings he pursued his studies in secret 

He continued to save the proceeds from tlie sale of hU rice, 
in order that he might some day redeem his fiither’s estate. As 
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soon as he was old enoug:h, he left his uncle's house, returned to 
his old home, and set to work so earnestly that in a slioit dtne 
the place was put m order, and not only piiid for. but 3 surplus 
remained for further improvemcnL This was a great \vork, and 
the metliod here adopted was tlxe one that ei^led him to re* 
store so many £sllen estates, m after years. * 

Hatton Jurobei, the clansman of Lord Okubo. of Odawaia, 
heard of the way NInomiya had redeemed bis Others estate, 
and as he was deeply in debt and unable to remedy matters, he 
urged Hinomiya to help him. Finally tlie work was urvdertakeri, 
on condition that Hinomiya was to have full charge of every* 
thing. Ife said to his master, “ You acknowledge your owfi 
i^lurc: now you must depend on me Co redeem your es t ate . 
You must not wear alk, or have any luxury iri your bouse, 
which must be simply funushed." In live years he had ac¬ 
complished the work and liad a siir^us. Hattoii gave him part 
of llie surplus, but lie divided it among ihc servants, and return¬ 
ed home without any other rcwaixl than the consciousness ol 
having done liis duty. 

Lord Okubo heard of tlic work ih d had been done for his 
clansman, and urged Ninomiyato undertake to redeem a la^ 
tract of land around Sikuramachi, in Shimotsukc province. In 
ancient times iliis lend had produced as much as 4,000 koku 
(about 20.000 bushels), of rice, and had supported over 4CC 
homes. Ac the time of which wesi^esk, it only produced about 
800 koku of rice, a)id scarcely su|^x)rted 150 homes. The 
country was little better than a desert, in pbccs. Hinomiya 
refused to lake tnonty from l.ord Okubo for the accompUsh* 
nicnt of this work, for he felt that past failure was due to the 
misuse of money. He said that the people must earn their 
mooey £0 appreciate it “ If you wish to hdp llie wild, you 
must make the wild help itself." 

Selling out ail tlmt lie owned, Hinomiya Cook his wife and 
child and set out for Sakuramachl, on foot. His younger 
brollwr fttint with him as far as Kodsu. The first seven years 
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were years of adversity. Do what he m^ht, indolence, gambU 
ir^. drunkenness, and vice were not uprooted. He becauw djs- 
couj'5^;ed and disappeared. Enquiry was made, and he was 
discovered at the Narita temple, almost exhausted witJi listing 
and praying, tliat the people m^ht be saved from Ihejr sin and 
nu«ry. The people were greatly mos^d by his unselfish interest 
in iheir welfare, and sent mcasei^ers to call him back, promising, 
if Ui would but return, to co-operate with him in all his plans. 
Ninoniiya svas delighted and hurried honic. 

The people were as good as Uxeir word; Ihe next five years 
saw die place completely refonned, and when at the end of that 
lime, ihe famine of the seventh year of Tempo (1S36 A.D.) 
occured, they were i«ady for it. They were able to send to the 
people of Kara$uyani.i, scvcial thousand yen, and much rice. 
In other parb of the Odawara district, Ninomiya qwned tho 
storehouses, and from March to May, fed over 40,000 persons. 
He loaned 4,500 Ryo, (about $,000 dcilars,) to the people with¬ 
out interest In tliis way Ninpmiya worked until he svas over 
seventy y^rs of age. After the death of I.©rd Okubo, lie 
became die servant of tlie Government, but his great object svas 
to help men. He went about redeenuog waste country, and 
restoring descried villages He died in tlw seventh year of 
Kaei, A. D. 1854. 

Many of Njiionilj*a's methods were unique, After a Cjir 
tfwl ntSakurauttchi, to reform llic older men, he decided that 
they were like old plants, to try to nuiturc them only tended to 
hasten their end. So lie directed his efforts toward the training 
of die youth in ways of irsdustry and right living, hoping, at ihc 
ikSme time tliat Ihe old men, might be benefited by iheir In¬ 
fluence. Wlien his enemies would have made this a pretext 
against him, lo rob inm of Lord Okubo’s confidence, lie averled 
tiieir punUlunent by pleading for tlidr pardon. Thus lie won 
their good will and strengthened his position. He sworked early 
and late; he svas always the first to arrive and the last to leave 
the place of labor. Constant supervi«oii, an encouraging word, 
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or a geutle reproof in their proper place ft'ere secrete of his great 
success, One morning when he found a group of men waitii^ 
about for a kettle of water to boil, he threw out the water and 
bade them eat th«r rice cold, He told them that if their spirit 
were such that they could hang around the shanty until sudj a 
late hour weiilng for water to bcul, tliey could never expect lo 
restore their delapidated village fo prosperity, He taught his 
disciples to vaiy tlwir metliods to suit dltferent circumstainces. 
One time he succeeded in showing a chief of gamHers the error 
of his way by inducing the man's wife to spin sonw yarn for 
him, for which he paid her well, until she gathered quite a ooc* 
sidemble sum of money. The gambler was shrewd ecoogh to 
see that Ninomrya was trying to allow him that money could be 
earned by honest methods, and was wise enough to profit by 
^ object lesson, 

Once, early in Summer, while inspecting the crops, 
Kinomiya tasted an eggplant and was surprised that it was 
already ripe. He ordered ihe faiinciu to dig up some of their 
rice and sow millet, as he feared tlic rlcc would not mature and 
a iamine w ould occur. It was as he foresaw, and tliua he saved 
the people Aom the disti’css of famine. 

Among a large gang of men, employed on a certain piece of 
work, was one who ap^ared to be very industrious. The boss 
expected Ninomlya to commend him for his industay, but was 
surprised wlicn, Instead of praising him Ninomiya scolded him 
severely, calling him an indolent, deceitful fellow, and tdJiog 
him that it was impossible for any man to work all day at ifae 
rate he worked when hl$ boss was watching him. He wouM 
have dismissed him on the spot but he was so penitent, that he 
allowed hint to proceed with his work. At tbe same rime he 
commended an old man who wns scarcely able to do a foU day’s 
work but who worked steadily from morctfng riU night even 
wlwi the others were resting, choosing (he teak other’oKf} dts* 
liked. Nirui^miya admired his ^Irit and felt that the moral efiecC 
on the othtt* men was very great so be handed him • S Ryo 
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extta pay. Tlie old man persistently refused (o accept the gift 
vbxch be felt he did iioC deserve. Ninomiya told him that 
Heaven looked at the heait and valued a man not so much 
for bis actual work but for bis spirit, jcfluence and example, and 
urged him to accept the gift assuring him that he might take it 
as the reward of Heaven for faithful service. 7 he old man (hen 
accepted the gift with evident gratitude and pleasure. 

During the famine of the 7th year of Tempo (A. D. 1836,) 
Ninomiya was coirntissjoned by Lord Okubo who was staying 
In Vedo, togoto Suruga province (near Shrzuoka) and relieve 
the famine sufierers, frem the etore-housfs in Odawaia. Nine- 
miya tra^ e]lcd night and day, in order to lose no tin e, but the 
ofRciais at Odawaja weie veiy deliberate in the matter. V^lien 
they proposed adjeurnirg their n ecting until they had eaten 
thdr midday meal, Nincmiya could no longer contain himself. 
He reminded them that while they delayed, people were staiving 
and suffering ; if he could travel without rest or sleep in order 
to hasten their relief, suiely they ecu Id forego cne meal in order 
to hasten matters. They letuined to their task and did not stop 
dll Ninomiya was supplied with provisions and staitcd on his 
way. 

In 1842, Ninomiya was invited to take charge of tlic Soma 
estate, which had fallen into decay. After a Ihojoughckaminn' 
tion of the accounts he decided on his phin of procedure, and 
asked cfheiaU of the estate to choore a suitable place to begin 
work. They evidently had little faith in Ws methods and chcoso 
the most unpromising mountain village on the estate. Ninomiya 
objected, telling them that his ircibod w’as (o begin with the 
most encouraging place first, and thus assure some measure of 
success from the stnrt Having had success In these better 
places the weaker places would be encouraged to put forth effort 
to help (liemselves. His method was to praise the u01 thy, and 
teach but not punish.the unworthy. He finally won tliclr con« 
fidence and the estate was restored to prosperity, greater than It 
had ever knowiu 
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Everywhere lie went, he preached the duty ofnjan, em- 
phaazing filial piety, honesty, righteousness, and brotheriy love. 
He gave homes to tlie homeless, lent money without interest to 
these who were in debt, advising them to paste up the amount 
of their debt in front of tlic godshelf that they might see it when 
they performed their daily devodons. He supplied ferm irr{^' 
ments until people were able to buy them for themselves, and 
Caught the dignity and importance of honest toil and mutual h^p> 
fulness. In this way when he was engaged in his last work at 
Kfkko, he and his son went about doing good, bringu^ by dielr 
example and spirit, new life to the people. 

Hmomiya disliked priests and scholars ift geoeial because 
he thought they were not producers, and so did not add to (be 
prosperity of the country. This probably accounts ht lus 
attitude toward a priest on Lord Okubo’s estate near Sakura- 
machi, an earnest, kind hearted man named Venno, who was 
distressed by the suffering and poverty of the people of Karasu- 
yama. He came to HInomiya for advice and help but could 
not get an Interview. Yenno periled, dectaririg that be would 
sit at the gate until lie perished with cold and hunger rather dian 
return home without help. He sat at the gate all night, until 
KInomiya, exasperated called him In and asked what he wanted. 
He told Yenno that if he were attending to his own duty, teach* 
ing the people and of the lord of the estate were attending to his 
there would be no sufferii^. Yenno hurried horrw to report 
his interview, with the result that Che proper authorities succeed' 
fully sought help of Kmomiya and much suffering was relieved. 
Food was distributed in tlxe enclosure of Yenno’s own te m gJe ; 
so after all he had the joy of helping his people. 

Hioomiya liad very advanced ideas about the s^t of 
revenge. Near the Ryogoku bridge, in Yedo, a man avenged 
the deatli of his father. His valor and filial piety were praised 
by all who heard of his action. Ninomlya hearing one of his 
own disciples prairing the act said, “ It is not good to praise the 
avei^r. Iycya.su beir^ bom in a very warlike age. admired 
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rcA'enge in hb youth. But a great pi^t taught him a better 
way, emphasiang the beauty of benevolence. lyeyasu was so 
influenced that be discountenanced revenge from tliat time. This 
teachii^ is for all die people of Japan. We roust cherish bene¬ 
volence and abolish the spirit and custom of revenge. Revenge 
leads to revenge without limit Encourage it and the world will 
become a scene of bloodshed and murder. It is truly bodi 
foolish and inbunjan. Every man should net be Ills own judge, 
but justice should be administered by thegovemmcDt If oc* 
casion for revenge arise the government should take the case in 
hand and administer suit^le punshroent.” 

Kawasaki Magoyeroon was a rich ceieal merchant, and 
escceedmgly tniseriy. When others opened thar stores to help 
the poor, he would give nothii^. The people hated him. Once 
when he was in Yedo selling rice where he could get the highest 
price, a mob surrounded his house and demanded food. The 
clerks revised to give It and the house was raided and sacked. 
Magoyemoc's wife and children fled in terror. On hb return 
he was so enraged, he at once looked about for means of revenge, 
and committed some unlawful acts, for which he was imprisoned. 
His conduct in prison was so threatenii^. be was detained for 
three years. In the meantime his house was burned, his wife 
died, and bis cliildren were left helpless. His brot]ier*in4aw* 
Sobei, sought advice from Ninomiya. Tlie advice was that 
Sobef s wife sliould return to Magoyemon's house all that she 
had received at the time of bcmiarricge. She did so gladly 
and the old man’s heart was touclied by Iier kindness, and his 
conduct so improved that he was released from prison. But at 
sight of his motherless children, his heart again became bitter 
and thoughts and plans of revenge returned. Sobei now persuad¬ 
ed Magoyemon to go with him to consult die sage, \i/bo i^Uy 
convinced him that his misfortunes were all the result of Ids own 
malidous sjxrit, and no fault of the people. If he would retrieve 
hrs lost fortunes, he must pursue an opposite course to liis 
former one arid make lilmself a help and blessing to tlic people 
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thus winniog tlieir respect and lov^ He was advised to give 
aJl he bad Idt of his former fortuiKi some 500 Ityo, to the poor 
and start afresh. Ninomiya promised to restore his 500 Ryo, 
if the method failed. It did not fai], for Magoyemon became 
not only wealthy but beloved. 

Ninomiya was very earnest in teacHng young men. He 
hung a picture of Fudo Myo (the Buddhist divinity who wididrawn 
sword stands in the midst of fire, keepHi^ down evil s^b.) tu 
his room, and taught his disciples that such a sjMrit is essential to 
success. He encouraged youngmen to remainin the country axtd 
win their success on the farm. He taught them to give themselves 
unreservedly to serving otliers, without any thought of reward. 
When Saburo, liis younger broUwf, mor^li^ed his grain before 
it was cut, in order to help a friord In diatreasr ^^crasya 
approved saying, ‘•My brother you have become hunsfl iev 
the hrst lime/* lie taught them that success or &ilure depend* 
od enliiely u|)on Uicntselvcs; if tiKy possessed character and 
ability tl'tey would be in demand whether lliey were h^h bom 
or low. He said tliat lK>v.cver great a man's learning, if his life 
were unclean, people would not receive his Ccadiing, anymore 
than tlicy would eat rice, however delicious, out^a manure 
tub. Ho discouraged tlic farmer’s boy who desired educatwn, 
and a professional career because he coa^dered farm life too 
humble. If he sought, education because he wished to become 
a more useful man, then his education would be a bleosif^ but 
otherwise it would be a curse. 

Ninomiya had many disdplcs but tlie best known was his 
son in-law, Toniita Kok«. When he first sought instruction, 
Ninomiya refused to see fiim saying tl^t bt, a scholar had no 
need of Instruction from a farmer. Tomita was so In earnest 
that he opened a school for young rum in the near by, 

resolving to wait until he could get an Interview. His feme 
went abroad and after six months, Ninomiya sent a message, 
desiring to see him. When he arrived Ninondya s^d, ** They 
say you are a scliolar : can you draw the character lor bean ? 
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Toimta drew it very skiltully; to the question " would a horse 
eat your bean?" Tomita replied “Perhaps not" The sage 
then produced 5on>e real beans and said “ A horse will eat these 
beans." Tomita understood his object lesson, viz. that learning 
to be of value, must be practical and useful. Tomita later 
became tiie beloved disciple of Ninomiya, and was greatly 
trusted by hail. 

The foundation principle of Niiiomiya’s teaching was based 
on making return for blessings received, from Heaven and earth 
and man. Heaven’s grace is manifested in the light of the sun, 
and moon, In growdi and decay, Earth’s grace manifested in the 
trees, grain, birds, animals, and fish. Man’s grace is maiufested 
in the respective work of die emperor, ofRcials, farmers, 
[mechanics and merchants. All slure in these beiiefits, and hence 
it is the 6rst principle of conduct, to make suitable return The 
way in which this return can be made he sets forth In his tcach- 
ii^ known as “Hotoku,” 

Before his death the sodety of “ HOTOKU " was organiz¬ 
ed by lus dlKiples. The criembets of titc society must hold up 
a standard of conduct tl;at will tend toward tlielr own, and tliclr 
country’s prosperity, They must show by thdr good conduct, 
their gratitude for all die ble^ir^s they have received from the 
Gods, the emperor, and Uieir ancestors. They must be industrious, 
living so within their means Cliat they will liave a surplus. 
Hotoku is an endeavor to assimilate all that is good In Japan 
and otlier countries; an effort to unite tlie noble and tlio lower 
classes; the wise and the ^ple; the teaclung of this world and 
of the world to come. It does not pretend to be a religion, yet 
it tries to put into practise die best elements of Shintoism, Con¬ 
fucianism and Buddhism. It lays great stress on the national 
sfM/it, and every member must bow to the tablet of Amaterasu 
as he enters tlie room wJiere the society is in session. At tlielr 
meetii^ all the mesmbers arc supposed to rccke an abridged form 
of the teaching of the sage, which is lianging in tlie room. After 
doing so they bow veiy reverently. 
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The society has two funds. One made up of volunUfy 
offerings of the members, known as “ Foundation Money,*' may 
be used for running expenses, public works, encouragii^ new 
industries, relieving distress, or for prises for good deeds. The 
other fund of the soeJe^ is the accumulated surplus funds of 
the members, known as “ Good Seed Money.” This camiot*be 
given away but may be loaned to the members, or other worthy 
persons, without interest, on a vote of the sociely. Kinomiya 
claimed that Heaven did not take interest, so instead of interest 
the borrower, who was supposed to return the loan in ten equal 
annual payments, was asked to bring an eleventh paymeot; the 
year af^r the debt was paid, and as he presented it to the socie^, 
say that it was a thank oBerii^ for the benefit he had received 
from the society. This U a brief account of the leadii^ lacb 
concerning the '* Hobaku Society ” found in Totomi. 

The society, as we see it to^ay was first organised in (he 
Tempo cm, between the years 1830 and 1843, in Hitachi pro¬ 
vince, in the city of Shimodatc. It gradually spread until the 
counties of Totomi and Suruga in Shizuoka prefecture, became 
its strongholds. There arc societies in Hiroshima, Ni%ata and 
Nagano prefectures. There are over 600 societies in Japan, with 
a membership of about 26,000, and a ca^tal of about 6oo,oco 
yen. In Kagoshima and Miyaaaki prefectures the sociedes are 
few, and tlie funds small, but great efforts are made to purify the 
moral life of the people by means of its teaching. The real 
influence of the society is not adequately represented by the 
above figures. 

The teachings of “ Ilotoku ” are not original with Ninonaya. 
l<Caibaxa Ekiken says We have received great bles^i^ from 
Heaven, even more than others. How can we make t'etum to 
heaven for all we have received? '^This spirit is the bss of 
Japanese filial ^ty and loyaJ^. A Japanese student vrili ut 
variably say, if asked the reason for his fUial ^e^, we must love 
our emperor and our parents because of the great blcsat^ they 
have bestowed upon us. Ninomlya had an origloal way of 
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appealii^ to this sf^rit, to rouse the farmer? and working men 
of his day to industry. The “ Hotoku society itself rosembled 
movements inaugerated by MaCsuduira Sadanc^u and Miura 
Baien. Some similarity may also be traced in the movement 
among the merchants, founded by Isluda Balgan and known as 
Shingakusha. Ninomiya however succeeded in so incorporat¬ 
ing into die fundameotal principles of his society the three most 
popular ideas in J^n tO'day, viz. patriotism. moraJity and 
industry, lliat while other organizations are comparatively un¬ 
known, tile society of “ Hotoku *' Is steadily gaining in power, 
and influence. 

His teachii^, known as *‘ljundo," means die fedng of a 
limit to all expenditures, so tliat there will be a surplus lett. 
When be was asked to redeem an estate he hrst cxaniioed tlie 
accounts, ajid estimated the income for the last ten, twenty or 
thirty years. From the average income be was able to hx the 
amount of expenditure so as to have a small su^iis to pay off 
debts. Speakii^ of this subject he said " Whether a country he 
rich or poor is the wQl of Heaven. The sage said that the 
superior man does what is pr^)er no matter what poritlon be 
may be in; whether he is in wcaltli or poverty; wliether he is 
aniorg barbarians or in sorrow and difficulty; whei'cver he is lie 
naturally docs the proper dung. Tlwrefbre wbedwr we are 
w«dt]iy or poor we must be content; but if we are in a state of 
decay we must limit our expenditure even though it requires 
great self denial if we would become prosperous. In the early 
days of Japan, AMAl 1 iRASU- 0 -MIKAMI opened up tills 
great reedgrowmg plan without foreign money. She depended 
only on the spade to cultivate tlie soil, and by saving part of the 
fruit for seed, she gradually year by year opened up more and 
niore of the waste places. Ln the same way we can open up any 
amount of deserted plains and rescue the people from poverty." 
He thus urged that tlie lord of the estate should save a 
small surplus cf his income in die same way as the &rmer sets 
aside a small auiouot of seed for the next year. In this way in 
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time prosperity and plenty should follow, Even though the 
estate became pro^rousj tlie method was to be CMidnued and 
the surplus laid a^de to be used either to help the poor or to 
guard agcuiist femlne. 

Kinomi)'^ also taught “ Suijo,*’ which corresponds to 
sacrifice. This he maintained was a fundaniei^l principle of all 
^rirtuc, without which peace and prosperity are unpossible^ and 
without which dissension, fghb'ng and theft, will prevaiL By this 
principle he declared he was able to raise deserted villages and 
rescue many poor peerpie. Self accrilice is just as necessary (or 
the &nuly as It is ft>r tlic nation. Speaking of it he said " 
sacrifice is characteristic of man, but struggle and theft, of 
beasts. If a &ther sacrifices himself for his child, we call It love, 
If a cMd sacrifices himself for his parent, we call it fflia! patty. 
If a brother sacrihces himself for tus brother, we call it har> 
mordous relation. When a husband sacrifices himself for hU 
wife we call it righteousness, and if a wife sacrifices lierself for 
lier husband wc call it obedience. A &niity tliat thus exercises 
this principle enjoys prosperity. If t!io lords of Japan exercise 
it the country will be prosperous and If not the country will 
decay. Self sacrifice is the foundation of all virtue and the five 
relations. Rich men are like people at the top of a inounbuo, 
all things lie at tiieir feet, and they are in danger of becc«iiing 
proud and of falling into luxury and finally of being destroyed. 
My teaching of self sacrifice will srve a man from such (oily and 
disaster. Ninonuya used to teach this idea to young men io a 
very urpressive way. He said,” If you wish for success you 
must unsellvldy serve men. Tills must not take second place 
to anything. I learned this truth by experience. Wbea I was 
a boy I was very poor and possessed only one spade. One day T 
broke it and was at a loss to know what to do, so I asked the old 
mao who lived next door to lend me hxs, but be was usli^it. I 
could do nothing without a spade so I went and dug his garden 
for him and planted it He then handed me his ^de and said 
If there is anythir^ else you want, do not Ijeatate to adc for 
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it you are perfectly welcome to anything I have.’* My ex¬ 
perience nay be of value to you. You are young men and do 
not need to spend your mornings in bed. While others arc still 
asleep, rise early and make straw sandals and other useful things 
and then go where the labourer is at work and give them away. 
You need not care for their value because you made diem in 
your l^ure moments. Some men will accept tlicm in ulence 
wilhout any recognition of your’work. Others will thank you 
very profusely while still others w 31 throw you a sen or two for 
your trouble. But whatever they do does not matter, it is your 
duty to give yourself to man. 

l^omlya's teaching about natural law and human virtue is 
very suggestive and helpful. One original spirit prevails by 
which the four seasons circulate, and rain, wind, frost and snow 
come in their proper season. Tills is Nature, obeyir^ winch 
plants grow in Spring and &de in Autumn and Winter, 
and birds, aoimals, fish and worms follow after thdr daily 
food. If food is plentiful they gorge themselves, but if it is 
scarce they starve. In andent times men, like birds and aitimals, 
barely existed phy^cally, but not being provided witli the same 
means of protection, they were constantly in a state of starvation 
and suffering, quai reling over their food and resorting to theft 
and murder. Then sages appeared, and, taking pity on man, 
established "The Human Way,” teacliii^ the people to Hve 
quietly together, to cultivate the soil, and plant the five kinds of 
grain, to build aqueducts, dikes, and roads, to use farm implo- 
ments, to make furniture and wear clothing, to Uve in houses of 
bamboo instead of in the open air or in mountain caves, Then 
they established the moral law and taught the people to obey 
it In this way man escaped the misery of his former existence 
and became distinct from other animals. But as this is a made 
way, if men neglect it they will quickly d^enerate; fields will 
scon be deserted, aqueducts, dikes and bridges will be broken, 
their clotWng will be torn and lust will abound. The important 
p<Mot is to restrain lust and follow economical principles, perform 
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ing works of nghteousness and benevolence. Walking in this 
way, men are saved from misery, but neglecting it they quickly- 
degenerate into thdr former animal existence. 

Of good and evil he says "The dlfTerence between good 
and evil arises from man. If there were no men there ^^ould be 
no good and evil. Man thinks it good to dcvelope waste places, 
and bad to neglect them, but the bear and the deer think waste 
places good. The thief thinks it good to sleaj, but the law pro¬ 
nounces it an evil. We cannot discern what is good and what 
evil. It is like saying near and ^r. Suppose you put up two! 
stakes oive marked, far, and the other marked, near. Yoiir posi¬ 
tion deddes which is ready far and which near. 1 have & poem 
MIWATASEBA TOKT CHIKAKJ WA NAKARI KE^O, 
ONOREONOREOASUMITONIZOARU." If you look ftr. 

enough there ia no difference between near and &r; the difTeresiee, 
depends on your standpoint. In tlie same way there ie no good 
or evil. We can only judge whether a thing Is good or evil by 
looking at it from a disinterested standpoint. Nothing b absolutely 
good or absolutely evil. Ninomiya believed that liapprtesi and 
mise ry al ways went hand in hand. Water control led b useful and 
brings happliuss, but uncontrolled it floods the land and brin^ 
mlaery. So when a cat catches a rat the cat has joy* the rat cala¬ 
mity. Tlie pleasure of the hunter Is the discomfort of the birds and 
animals. He pointed out that good results spring from a good 
source and bad results fiom a bad source, and he attributed 
much of the idleness and nusciy of the people to the unsym¬ 
pathetic attitude of tlte government and the burden of taxati^xw 

Speaking of human destiny be said, " Common people talk 
about luck or chance. They Imagine that people are like paaia 
or per&mmons turned out of a box, and that It is a mere accident 
which comes to the top. If they were right, life would be as 
useless as gamblir^. 1 shall teach you the true moa»i% of 
hun;sn destiny. It Is revolution to a given point. Best revealed 
dirough the order and law, manifsted In the revolutions of the 
planets. One man would have been killed but his lantern 
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suddenly went out ADodier man was saved (rtao disaster by 
Che breaka^ of his sandal strii^. People caJ! such thlogs chance 
or accident, hut there is always a cause for such events. Con- 
fudaiusm expresses it thus, If we do good, good will surely 
follow, but if we do evil, disasto* b sure to follow " Buddhism is 
still clearer because it teach us of the three worlds, past, present 
and future, and thus makes humaa dc^y clear. People must 
dot be dissatisfied with the future because their future mlseiy or 
happiness is the direct result of thdr owe cooducL Here is a 
^de of grass; in the past it was a seed: in the future it will 
become a flower or &uit'' 

He says that this teaching is oot merely Buddhism; it may 
be read from the unwritten sacred book of nature. Although 
be did not like rel^us teachers yet bis nature was deeply 
religious. He had a poem, ** V^thout sound, without odour, 
heaven and earth repeat over and over again the unwritten 
sacred book '* if you wish to read this bo<^ you must cIok 
your physical eyes and open your ipuiCual eyes. He says 
there are mistakes la the written books and therefore he coin* 
pares them with the unwritten book of nature and unless they 
are in harmony with the unverse-book he r^ecta them. 

Ninomiya took a very liberal attitude toward all the religions 
of Japan. He thought that just as you may reKli the top of 
mount Fuji by various paths so you may reach truth, tlirough 
any of the various s ect s of religion. * ShintMsni was the religion 
for opeiw^ up dw country, and Coafucianism was the one for 
govemif^ the country, whDe Buddhism was the one to give the 
peo^ peace of nund. Ho matter how you study their sacred 
books, even if you go to the extreme of becomii^ a hemut you 
can never exceed the purpose for winch those religions exist, 
viz. to briug salvation to men. The true teaching of these three 
reli^ons is intsoded to save the world, and even if you become 
scholarly, you must not foiget that this also ia the object of 
scholanfaip. He claimed that his own teacbii^ was like a 
medical tablet, confiosed of two parte of ShiotoiscD to one part 
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each of the other two These various elements were well mixed, 
for if taken separately tJiey might increase instead of curing the 
ills of the people. He thought that modem Buddhism, modern 
Confucianism, and modern Shlno^m were not so pure as they 
once were, and he criticised the priests very severely. Buddhism 
was profound, but of very little practical value to the pec^e. 
The scenery of Hakone and Kikko was very sublime, but die 
people were not fed by mere scenery. He compared his own 
teaching to the plains and villages, which though lacking lq 
scenery were able to produce much grain for Che people. The 
wisdom of Buddhism was as beautiful as the sand of^e sea 
shore while his own teaching was as mud from which the beaudful 
lotus plant springs. Speaking of Che attitude of Buddhism tadie 
taking of life he says. “ They forget that all we eat ts living and 
we could not subsist without living food. About Nikko other 
living things were scarce, so Buddhism made a concessioa to 
the people in chat vicinity, and permitted them to eat animals 
and birds. It would be ntorc correct in prohibiting tlxc killii^ 
of living beings of the same order as man.'" Buddhists believe 
that men become Buddhas ailcr death. We Japanese, believe 
we become gods. A man must be during life what he expects 
to be wlien he dies. It is just as impossble for a inackerel to 
become a dried Donito afler death, or for a ^ne tree to become 
a cedar when cut down as it is for a man to become a god or a 
Buddha, if he Is not one during his life. 

He valued the individual In a way tliat was unusual for his 
time. OiKc, pointing to the statue of Buddha that represents him 
when he was bom as saying. '‘Between heaven and earth only 1 
am holy,” he said to his disciples. Buddha did not use diose 
words out of false pride, nor must they be applied exclusively to 
him. The teaching ought to be that every man thinklog of him. 
self should feel, that between heaven and earth there is no more 
nc^ie man than he, for were he not existent tliere is nothing.” 

“ True learning does not consist m knowledge of books ; it 
must be practical and capable of practical application. The 
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Analects sQte that “ Virtuous manners coostituCe ^ excellence of 
a oeigbborbood. If a man b selection a resideKe does not select 
one v/bere such ple^‘asl> how can be be vnse?While re* 
cognisiiif that environment affects character, Ninomiya did not 
approve of a man moving out of a comniuiaty because it was 
bad. He u^d that one should live an excofdary life among 
his oeighbors and thus reive Ms surrouodii^ He said many 
scholars do not know how to read and apply truth and urged 
that truth must be studkd from the unwntten book of nature, 
with the ^ritual eyes. 

Without sincerity and practical virtue the greatest learning 
and wisdom are useless. Good thoughts, not put into action, 
will not make a good man. Good conduct is to be dcared above 
everything die. He cmplucnsed the importance of llte spade 
and the sickle in developing the country. }ly using them 
industriously every day the people may reap abundant harvests 
and have peace and happms. His poem on this subject is still 
popular. It means that ualimited treasure, p^ed up by the Sun 
God. may be dug out wlUi the spade and reaped with the 
Mkle. 

This is brief is the record of the Ufb and teacliings of Kino* 
miya. His work is the natural ouIcwik ofneady tluoc centurks 
of earnest moral teaching, on benevolence, nghtcousneas. filial 
piety and loyal^. This was at first almost comi^ctely confined 
to the samurai claas but under the sdf sacrificing cdbrla of Islilda 
l^'gan, it became conimon among tbc merchant classes. A 
century later rt broke out among the larnKrs under the tcachmg 
of Ninoiniya and later it so leavened Japan that even the parias 
were made citizens of the enpue. This remarkable develop¬ 
ment reveals the same spiritual power that has been at work in 
the hearts of men throi^hout the history of the world. 

Any one wishii^ to continue this study of Ninomiya may 
fnd the following list of books useful. 


" Hotoku Ki" . By Mr. Takayoshi Tomida. 

“ Yaw.i" . Mr. Masoyc Fukuzawa. 
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•‘Hotoloj Ron” . 

“HotokuGwaiKi”. 

“Hotoku Gaku NaiKi”. 

*' Hotoku Kwan ’*. 

” Ninomiya wo Kenkiu ”. 

“ Hotoku no Sunzui ". 

Ninoxniya wo Ilsuwa ’* . 

" Hotoku Issckiwa'* . 

“Ninomiya O to Shoka”. 

''Kinomiya Sontokii to Kon* 

moclu Hirokichi ” . 

''NinoDiJya Sontoku to Sono 

Fukft” . 

" Hotoku Kyo Yoryo ” . 

“ Hinoniiya Seosci Goroku ”... 


By Mr. Takayoshi Tomida. 
By Mr. Takayuki Saito. 

By Mr. Masaye Fukiuumu 

«« tt 

Sapporo Agricultural School. 
Mr. Kosuko Tomeoka. 
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Mr. fguchi. 

Mr. Takayuki Saito. 
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INTRODUCTION- 


Many causes have of late years concurred in attracting Che 
attention of European scholars to the study of Buddhbm. 'Hie 
large place wldch tlut rel%ion occupies in the Um of ibe 
milliona of China and Japan, and other l^ar>£aatern countries; 
Its highly philosophical cliaiacter; the beautiful art, pictorial 
and glyptic, for which it supplies tlie tiK lofty spliit* 

ualjty and saintly life of its founder, and the numerous p^ta of 
resemblance belwceii hJs doctrines and those of tike founder of 
Christianity, all comNne to excite curioA^ and to solicit our 
sympthetic examination of so remarkable a system. The 
publication of the Sacred Books of the Kast^ supplemented by 
the labours of the Pali text Society, has placed the means of 
study almost at first hand within tlie reach of the ordinary 
reader; and as a consequence there Is a growing appreciation 
of Buddha's character and religion amorgst liberal*nunded 
people In Western Europe and America, This is as ft should 
be, and it is to be hoped tliat the comparative study of rdlgfons 
will soon be deemed of sufficient importance to be admitted into 
our older Englisli universities, 

There is, however, another side to the picture. The West, 
which is only beginning to make tlie acquaintance of Buddhism, 
sees as yet only Its good pomts. But It has its defects aUoi 
and these have been found out, lo due time, by every country 
that has had a few centufies experience of Its working. Why it 
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disap|>cared, nearly t.ooo yciiT9 so completely from the 
land of its Urth b a historical problem wbkh has not yet been 
worked out From India ft passed into China about tlic date 
of St Paul's captivity at Rocne. and aner fburisliing for some 
centuries under various sliort lived dynasties, its weak pc^ 
were discovered and exposed to view in one of Ute most 
celebrated of Qnoese Stats papers eleven centuries Prom 

China it passed into Korea in the fourth century, and from 
Korea it was carried Into Japan by Korean missionaries in the 
sixth century a.d. and from that time to the present it has been 
the predominant reltpon of (he whole of the Japanese nation 
from tlie palace downwards. (lere it lias had no antogonbtie 
scheme of (houcht to contend witli in tlw arena of |>opular 
favour till the conunencetnent of the tyili century ; when the 
orthodox Coofuebn doctrine was introduced by tlie Tokug^awa 
Sho^ns for the enl^htemneot of the upper classes; and it was 
consequently cultivated assiduously by the fiNdal gentry and 
literati. So stimulatir^ was thb oew Chinese influence to minds 
satiated with Buddhistic belieb, that, in (he Japan of die 
eighteenth century, the great fundamental quesdens of philoso* 
phy and ethics were discussed with as keen a rcibli as in 
contemporary France, and with a metaphysical abilliity and 
acuteness not perceptibly inferior. At first, the Japanese 
adherents of Confucianbm, throughout most of tlie seventeenth 
century, were quite satisfled with the ortliodox iilteqiretntion of 
it as established by the great Ctun»e Scholastic, Chu Ksi, some 
six centuries previoody; but as tbdr acquaintance with the' 
ancient sources became more exteosve and e»ct, they per* 
celved that the original views of the GucKse Sages had become 
mixed with otlier ingredients, imported mainly from the Indian 
religion, and there arose an Japan a school, amongst otiicrs, of 
Confucian Puritans, in whose eyes tlw ortbodax systetn of the 
Chinese iitemti was nothir^ better than a degenemte heterodoxy. 
Some of the ablest and most leaned scboUis Japan 1^ ever 
produced bdoi^^ to thb sect oS CooTucian reformers: and it 
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i$ to the estinvitc of Du<l< 3 lusni, published in 1736 by one of (lie 
most eminent authors of tlie school, and one of tlic best known 
to us of this Society, Dazai Slmntal, that I now bcff leave to 
introduce niy licarers. As Iiis object was to cTcmonstmte U>e 
superioiity of primitive, orpui-e, Confucianism cvcrboih Shinto 
and Buddhism, as well as over the anialjram of Confucian ethics 
with Buddhist metaphysics which Iiad been elaborated in China 
by Chu Hsi and his predecessors under the Sung dynasty, 
Dazai’s review of Buddlusm amounts piacdcally to an indict* 
menC of it, botli as a philosophy and as a religion. In the little 
treatise from which the present paper is an exccipt entitled 
BftiiiS SAff, (" The Ways discriminated ") he contjasts die tw 
Ways or Systems of belief, Shinto and Buddhism, which at that 
tintc competed with Confucianism In Jai>an, very much to the 
advantage of tlK latter. His treatment of Buddliism is, of 
course, much 11)01*0 respectful than his castigation of the pro* 
tensions of Shinto. As for Bushido, he never oven mentions it; 
probably because that so'callcd Way or System wns as yet in 
the womb of time, n concept reserved for tlic inj'tlicpaic 
in’ingiiiation of a later day. 

DAZM'S STIUCTUKES ON PUDWII^M. 

Buddhism is the doctrine of SivUm. Son and licir of Kii^ 
Jobon (j.c. Purc^ricc, Sn/fi/Mana) king of Magadha, one of tlie 
kingdoms of India, Sltaka in ills youtli was called Sliitsuta 
iSiWi///art/i(T, desire accomplislicd). Kc took the lady Yashu. 
taiu to wife and had by her a son named Ragora (Hahula); but 
nt the age of nineteen lie became converted, went forth from 
home and studied the Way (f.r. moral pliilosophy). Though tl« 
eldest son of the king, and as such entitled to the royal succcs* 
sion, he did not care about it, but, abandoning both paicnts and 
wife and child, lie went forth fi;om home and I'ctirccl from tl»e 
w'orld ; Ills notion being tliat to dwell amongst mankind was, in 
a sort of way, (0 be fctteitd or manacled. Intent only on 
individual freedom, he looked upon the feelings and desires of 
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this traiKtory vorld as a paiuful disease, and sought, by getting 
loosed iVom them, to attain tnmquillHy of mind. ’‘Ijcaving 
borne,” aa called it, msiiit going away freen his [larents* 
house and enterii^ bilU and torests, making oncscll* like a fleeting 
cloud Of running water. Tlwae who study the Way {system) 
of Shaka are called mooks (clergy, re/i^icHX.) Inasmuch as 
Shaka’s Way was to discard kingly rank and become simply 
an individual, those who cultivate this Way do not take vp any 
occupatioo, either as ofikials or fanners or artificers or traders. 
HaWng neither prince over them nor retainer under them, the 
relsdoci of ruler and sut^ect has, for them, no existence. As 
they have already abandoned the parental home, tlwy have no 
parents; and since they renounce vdves, they luve no children 
of their own; which means tlot for them the relation of parent 
and child is non existent. As they have no sexual intercourse, 
they have not the relation of husband and wife. Mot Inving 
parer^, they have not tlte relation of dder and younger 
brothers. Koepic^ aloof from the W'orld sod not mixing with 
men, they have no fncndsliips. Since tlwy do not follow the 
callings of the profeadons, farming, the handkrafU or trade, 
and so luve do means of earning food and doUiing, they make 
an occupation of b^ging. By begging I mean kcc|ing them¬ 
selves alive by obtaining soaiething to cat from other |>eoplc, as 
the beggars of our own day do. Inasmuch as tlK clergy have 
a rule that none of them is to have a homo or labour at 
producing food, what the cle^y in old tioKS used to do was to 
take a bow! and go out and stand at tltc cross-roads; and then 
people from (be houses in the oe^hbourbood would bring them 
the leavings of their meals and put it in the bowl for them. 
Sometimes also people would dispense fresli food to them, by 
way of perfbmung alms-^ving. As the (bod put in Uio bowl 
was only enough for that day*s subsistence, they would go back 
and eat it, aod then come again in the same way next dny. 
Ndther would they make clothes (or tlvo^ves to wear. As 
tltt people of India are fond of cleanliness and detest anything 
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dirty, it is tlieir custom to throw out on the dqng*hill any 
garment that has been worn by sick people, or the dead, or 
women in chOd'birUi, or that has been singed by fu« or stained 
by liquids or dirtied in any oilier way whatsoever. It was 
tlicse tlirown^away vc&tnicnts, clouts and pieces ot cotton or silk 
that tlie first Buddhist cl«rgy picked out from people*® middens 
and took away and washed them in bean suds, and when thus 
cleaned, sewed the pieces together, regardless of whether Uicy 
were embroidered or printed, damask or gauze, cotton or 
ailk. It is from this clrcumslancc Uiat the two designations of 
Buddhist monks from tlieir dress,//iArXv^u and m 4 arc denved. 
Being made up from things which had been thrown away and 
Imd tlicrefore no owners, tlicsc vestures were adopted as the 
vciy best that Uw cleigy could have for their rugulatioe 
costume. Wlieii tlic vury suipliccs were made from clouts 
[)lckcd out from dunghills, necdkia to uy, it was the same with 
die other garmuiUs. 

The Buddhist elei^y, u>i)rcovcr, Inviiig no fixed place of 
abode, took shelter from wind and rain iii tlie shade of trees or 
under bridges, or went into cavc.% to sit meditating. Regarding 
empty 8|>ace as tlieir only divelling, like floating clouds or 
running water, they do Jiot remain in one place ; and this they 
do on system. 

Well, the learning they puisue Is not in touch wltli tius 
sentimentt and* wants of tlie world, arming mainly at Intelleetual 
enlightenment. Though the feelings and detirea of man are 
without number or limit, tlwy siiectally fix upon three, covetous¬ 
ness, angei*, and stupidity, which they call the three intoxicants 
Uiat |>oison the mind : and Uicse they employ various devices 
to eliminate. The eye, ear, nose, tongue, body and mind they 
designate as the six roots of sensation, which are soiled by what 
they call tlie ux (sorts of) dusts, viz. form, sound, .smell, tnste, 
touch and (icrccption. As tlicse six dusts arc outside of an, 
being tlie world with which we are in coiilact, tlic Buddliists 
cull it tlic exterior region; wo ConfucianUU call them outer 
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things. But, to continue, when nian’s ax ixiots of ficnsulion 
come into relation with ll« six dusts, all sorts of feelings and 
desires are aroused, in accordance with tlie kinds of objects; 
and tlie mind s becoming coiKerncd in tlua nianner is wlvit they 
call vexation. When the lightest vexation is aroused tlw mind 
becomes darkened, or, as they tern) it, tlicrc is nonHlluminatioii. 
Wlien the Buddliist novice hist of all goes (brtli, he recites the 
passage who putting aside kindness enters into imi^as' 

aveness is tJie true recompenscr of kindness." ^lus means 
nothing less tlun tliat a man who disi^rds tite immense 
kindness of his father and mother and enters on the Buddhist 
Way of im|>3sslvlty is in reality requiting tire kindness ho 
received. As he luis alicady iclmquiHlwd liis parents, he 1 ms 
done with tire feeling of affection. Having no conjugal tic, 
sexual feeling Is forgotten. Since he has made nMnidJcIty uikI 
9 j)cngii)g upon others ha occupation, his mind is not dravvn 
away by having to work for his food and clothing. As Ik has 
neither house nor projKrty, Ik has no apprehension about floods 
or Urct, Utieves or robbers. As lie docs not minain settled In 
one place, Itc hoti no feeling about huUling on to a jxecc of land. 
Hi<.ling himself away in liilU and woods, he docs not mix with 
the world and so docs not conic across the region of the .six 
dusts. And as he has thus no contact with the region of the 
six dusts, the six roots of sensation ai‘e in no way soiled: and 
thin is what is called Purification of the six roots. 

Again, inasmuch a.i man Is an animal, nmn’s luind is like¬ 
wise a very lively tiling i and even wlien It is ilcUirruU fioui 
ccHitact with the outside world, all .sorb of feelings ancUlciiires 
arc incessantly arising in Ok mind itself from wltliin. These 
the Buddhists uU dlsordeily thoughts, disorderly fancies. TIk 
J iuman mind is just like a cliild ; if it lias not a toy of some sort 
to keep hold of or to play wjtli, it is always gcttii^ inlo 
misdilcf- lienee, in order to prevent these disorderly tlioughts 
from arising, tlie Buddhists practise sitting in meditation. Them 
aic varloiLS modes of sitting in meditation. Tliat called Brcatli* 
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counting Coiituiuplation consists in sitting at case in a quiet 
room and counting the inlxalations and exhalations of the brcatli. 
Wliilst thus engaged b,count!ng die breathing tlic mind is not 
free to svandci' m it likesj and so disorderly ihoughts are 
prevented from spiinging up. AnoClicr mode is dtat called 
Impurity Contemplation, which consists in recalling vividly to 
the imagination the foulness of tltc humait body. This Is the 
theme of Su Tung Po’s poem. Tlie Nine MutusUiies.* This 
imaginative cxercladon is resorted to for tlic purpose of 
eliminating sexual uKlirtations. Anotlter mode is. Moon*dialc 
Contemplation, gazing fixedly at a disk of the bright full moon 
suspended in front of the devotee’s breast. This is done In 
order to get rid of unenlightened annoyances; the idea being 
that though at first the moojvdisk's brightness Is merely on the 
breast it will, through the gasing. make its way through into 
tlic breast, and so the mind will become as the full moon. 
Indeed there is n tradition tlint some ot the ancients, owing to 
the accumulated cdlcacy of moon*disk contcniplntion, ivero able 
to read books in the dark witliout a bmp. Then tlterc is also 
tlic Water concept Contemplation: tlic divciling on tlic thought 
that one's wliolc body will melt away and become water; tlie 
idea being that os the iiuman body is a confection made up out o 
the four great Impermanent^, eaith, water, iire and wind, it muiit 
ultimately be nnnihila ted and revert to the great void. I a addition 
to tlic foregoing modes, some practice tlie severely serious con* 
tcmplallon of tile Jodo Sect (/>. the Pure I^nd Sect) and otlicrs 
the contemplation of the pliysiognoniles of tlic IkKliuiiatvas. 

Tile one purpose of ail these various inodes of contenqilu* 
tioii is lo tianquilixc the mind and prevent disorderly iliouglits 
from ailing, so os to get nd of unenlightened ve^tlon and 
attain to Dotihi. 

Tills term Bwihi is a Sanscrit word, wliich is lendered in 
Chinese by C/iioli (con!«cious perce^idon). This dwh (in 
Jn{>aiK’SC pronunciation Kaku) means the same as kahtgo^ 
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conpreherelons in the Japanese vernacular sAlorn, (to perceive, 
to be conscious of.) By perceiving tlwy mean that out of the 
muWlude of matters of the world by which man's mind is 
bewildered, it distinguishes and inCelligenlly apprcliencU some 
one or anollwr as being certain. Tlieir notion is, as I have 
above explained, that the six dusts clog with dirt the ax roots : 
the miod is drawn away and excited by its feelings and dcsirca; 
wc become enamoured of beautiful forms and pleasant odours, 
and through enjoynicnt of tliem cornea vexation and uih 
enlightenment I covetousness and lusts and anger are aroused, 
and lead on to tlic conuuission of ilicft and murder: and 
so the thoughts are made untrue by s^icclous phrases and 
lying suggestions, to the injury of ourselves and others. In 
view of this state of afthirs, the Buddhists betake tlwmscivcs to 
the practice of asceticism, Ihcii' idea being that m it is tliu six 
dusts that bring pollution on one's personality, it Is well to keep 
aloof from them, and not to allow tlto mind to concern itself in 
tlie slightest d^rcc with worldly affairs, so tliat the mind and 
body may attain to the state of being always like a polished 
mirror or i>cliucld water; and that Is what tlicy mean by 
perception. It is, in cfTcct, the same thing as is known amongst 
the various brandies of t)ie Contemplative Sect as the 01*0(11 
Awakening. To use on illustration, supt>osc a man lias been 
bewitched by a Ibx. Ho goes ivanderlng over moors and lulls 
feeling amused and [dcosed, when nil of a sudden he conics to 
his mind again and perceives *'Thei c now, I was bewitched by 
a fox." Thereupon liis mind becomes steady, and the things 
that formerly gave him pleasure are now subjects of 1‘cgrct 
to liiin. So it fo witii Buddhist Awakotir^ (oppreliciision. 
conviction); and they do not go astray again. A person wlvwe 
mind lias been opened by this awakening conviction is called a 
Buddha. This is oiiglnally a Sansciit word, which in Cliinc.se 
is iranslated, one wlio is await. To have reached tins stage of 
conscious perception is regarded as the highest degree of moral 
aUainnient Buddliism, therefore, is a system which aims only 
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at individual enlightenment; and in teaching it Co others all that 
it see)<s Co do is to illuminate the intelligence of each adherent 

In Buddlusm, moieovcr, there 12 both the Greater Vehicle 
and the Lesser Vehicle, tlie Fiw Times and the Eight Teachings, 
and SO forth; which are all set forth in over five tliouaand 
volumes of Sutras, with their multifarious disquisitions on the 
various rules of the system. Hence the founders of Its sects in 
aher times had a wide range to choose from in aettii^ up their 
various schools to instruct people of the world. Even at the 
present day each sect haa ils own specilv doctrine: and Chough 
there is considerable variety as i-cgards depth or shaJ lowness, 
they all come to much the same thing in the end, being neither 
more nor less than theories of mind-methoda But as the 
Ignorant lower classes cannot easily comprehend such theories, 
the clergy give them formulas to repeat or Sutras to chant, and 
tell tliem that if they practise these they will each become a 
Buddha. Tliat, hoNvever, is only a pious device for enlisting 
their iutcixst; tlK i«l leaching of the system is tluit it is only 
tluough mednation and apprclierwlon of tltc n«nlal norm tint 
one becomes a Buddha. As fov becoming a Buddlia merely 
by intoning the Sutras or hxing tlw mind on Buddha, there Is 
poritively no such doctrine. 

The Way of the I-carncd (I.e. Confuciarusm) Is the Way of 
the Two Sovereigns ( 7 i, le. Yao and Shun) and the Tliree Ki%»9 
It. the foonders of the three ancient dyiusties, Yu the 
Great, T’ang tl« Successful, and Wen Wang) the cultured kii^ 
who founded the (Chou dynasty). Tlic Two Sovereigns and tlie 
Three Kings were all Sage Emperors In aneient times, so tlirir 
Way Is comprelrensivcly styled the Way of the Former Ku^s. 
This Way of the Former Kings is for the government of the 
whole empire. Buddhism as set forth in Its five thousand and 
odd volumes, though it seems a vast, all-embracing system, is 
not a way for governing the empire. It is only for the govern¬ 
ment of the solitaiy individual nund. As I have already said, 
the Buddlust churchman has neither lord nor vassal, neither 
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fether nor cWld, ivather wife, nor brotlxer, nor fj fend. M lie « 
a being without either country or femlly, he lias notliing to 
regulate blit hinwif. To compare this Way for regulating the 
irolnicd individual with the Way of Uk J'omcr Kings for 
regulating the empire, as if tl\cy wcie on the mine level, Is, I 
submit, A great inisApprehcnsion. 

The Way (Path) of tlic Iluddliists nvikes mendicacy the 
proper way of getting a livelihood : to earn it by engaging In 
any of tlw occupations of the gentry, the farnicrs, the artisans 
or tlie merchants ia pronounced to be a heterodox mode of 
Jiving; and under tlic designation of " Nourishing tJie body 
by a heterodox mode of life/' Is expressly forbidden by one of 
the “ >'ifty*eiglit Pjolilbitions of the BodilJjJwtwi." Ncvcrtlw^ 
leas, the Buddhist churchmen of the present day are not tiue 
mendicaitts. What they cal! "Holding out the bowl” {i.e. 
begging from house to house) means that they take a bowl, go 
into tite tbwn or market, get some hulled rice, take it baek and 
cook and eat it The ])uddJia's rule prescribed that the food 
begged sliould be any cooked food wliatsocvcr, to be eaten just 
os it was given. Tlie boiling of fresh rice tm not allowed. 
As regards clothing, too, the rule was tliat it was to be made of 
patches and rags discarded as rubbish; but the churehinen of 
to day nre cloUicd in Ane ulkn and gnuxe, embrnldered and 
Agured. And whereas Uicy ought to be dwclUi^ in eaves, and 
sttii^ under trees or u^ion rocks to do tlicir nxditstions, tlicy 
now a days re&de In huge monasteries and liave young slaves 
to wait upon tliem, and do not know wliat it is to have die 
trouble of galliering finiis or drawing >vatcr themselves. 
Especially in the ease of die wealthy and high*boni churchmen 
du’clling at the great temples arc the food, dress, style of living, 
carnages, horses, seivanb and followers all copies of tliose of 
kings, piinces and nobles, reaching to the liighcst pitcli of 
grandeur, dazzling the eyes of the beholder. 

When tlie churcimien of these latter ages thus forget die 
law of Buddlia and beliavc in a manner not different from lay 
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folk, they no doubt consider that they are only fulfilling their 
orlgirtal aim; but, as viewed from the standpoint of Confucianisls, 
the pi'csent day BuddhUta are all accepting the Way of tlie 
Former Kings. Why do f say so? Although Buddha's Jaw 
ignores the I’elation of lord and vassal, os soon as a Buddhist 
cleric of the present day becomes the incumbent of a tcnij)!e he 
gets slaves to wait upon him ; and when he rises to be the abbot 
of a monastery he keeps a retinue of ntcnials and foUovvcrs and 
docs his best to emulate the style of a nobleman or the lord of a 
province. In substance this amounts to the same thing as 
establishing tlie relation of lord and vassal. Although Buddha's 
law IS silent on the subject of parental and filial relationship, 
the Ifuddhist clergy of die piesent time call dielr pupils their 
religious posterity I and imparling the law to tlMm they describe 
as bequeathing to them the law; thus treating the law as if it 
were descent by blood. All this comes to much the same 
thing as paternity and sonshlp. TJic supporting of their pupils 
as if they were their sons, nnd the transmitting to them of their 
temples and the making over to tliem of thrir propeity and 
valuables, all this is the counterpart of wJwit people of tlie worid 
do when tliey make bequests of their lands and houses and 
family estates. And just as this is virtually being fathers nnd 
sons, so amongst tlic pupils die more advanced are called by . 
tlio others their religious clder*brolliers, (literally f^ brodicn) 
and the more backward are style<1 youngcr-brotliers in i cligion; 
wliicli is simply an acceptaiKe of tlic Way of cider brother and 
younger.brolliers of the Confuclan teaching; and tlK practice 
of the pupils calling tlw teacher's cider and younger brotliers in 
tlic law tlwir uncles in religion and the teachers caJlii^ the 
pupils of their religious brothers their religious nephews, b 
simply making tlic connection in tlie law the bond of a family 
system, of relationship, analogous to the connection by actual 
blood rcladonship. Tliough Buddha's law puts an end to 
family ties, die fact tlat such a custom has spontaneously come 
into existence is in itself a manifest proof of the imposslbiirty of 
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rtally putting aA end to the tics of family. Again, the Huddhist 
cleifcs have the custom of a cro^vd of them sociably assembling 
together In one {>|ace and there pui'sulng tlieir studies In com¬ 
pany: this tliey call a synod of the same association; but in 
reality it is a practising of tlte way of friends. So diat the 
Buddhists have, in prir>ciple, four of the five human lelationsliips 
established by the way of the Sages, viz. those of lord and 
vassal, of parent, and child, of elder brother and younger 
brother, and of friend and friend. The only one which they 
have not got Is titat of husband and wife. And even in thnt 
tliey have not always been deficient: for in these later times 
there are Duddhisis who many wives: and even in Chinn ihei c 
are what oie cnlled clerics of hearth and homo. How much 
more Impossible, then, is it for tliem to be devoid of tliAt love of 
man for worotn which natur e has implanted jji us, as in every 
living crenture, male and femule, that is born. Not the most 
exalted pielatc, not tlie most saintly nbbot, wlun he l>clv:»lds the 
lay alTccllon between husband niul wife, can Irelp a feeling of 
envy in his heart, short of his attainment of Buddiwdiooil, 
Moreover clerics, although lhc>' live In monasteries, receive 
grajits of estates from princes^ ami others receive gklws and 
stipends, ami thu^, in reality, enter itUo tlic lelation of vassaia 
. towards tluir patrons. Aiul amongst tlwsc ilieie arc some 
wlio arc appcQiited by the govcinmcnts as the iuinncial and 
adnilnistratlve Iteads of tbclr respective sects, over wlilch they, 
in turn, exercise control, and thus bccontc, In effect, ofBcbls 
of ti« Slate. As for ihc rest, wlicthcr they aie or are not 
iricumbenls of parishes, they are all subjects of the State, and 
should not be allowed to be exempt from the common law of 
the country. 

^ To sum up tliei), we must say that the churchmen of the 
present day am one and nil subjects of the sovereign ; and that 
those of them who receive official salaries are tlic same is 
m^istrates and officials. Moreover, in their celebration of 
Buddhist services, they observe a fixed ritual appropriate to 
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the various occaMons; in other words, they nuke use of 
ceremonial. Bells, cymbals, conchs and. dr urns arc made use of 
very frequently ; In other words, they employ mu^c. Without 
ccreuxonial and music tiu: Buddhists amply could not hold their 
services. Although they profess to liavc abandoned this world 
and to be a peculiar people apaiti and not to be subject to 
the same laws as the common folk, and tliough they object Co 
beix^ classed with the gentry and comnional^, nevertheless the 
clergy of the present day gradually become assimilated to the 
rest of the people, in no degree di(Yerent from the gentry and 
cotnmoiialty and equally witli them amenable to the ordinaiy 
laws of the country. Tills is wlut tlicy themselves call a 
decline of tlic faith In the iatter ages, but It Is simply an 
ine^table result of tlw oi’dlnaiy working of the way of the 
world. If the Empre or the nation were to reject U>e Way of 
tl^e Sages, tlicy could not be governed fer a single day. If any 
one, from tlie Sou of Heaven down to the daydabouier, were 
to withdraw from that W.iy, tlicy could not, for a single day, 
mauitniii their position. Buddhism, In spite of its loi^y preten* 
aons and spacious dicoi'ixings is, after all, nothing more than 
a way for governing tlv 5 mind and setting the individual at 
case ; It is not a way by which the state or the nation can be 
governed. Its Oergy, however erudite or intellectual tlicy 
may be, can not be entrusted with the functions of political 
government. On llw conti'ory, they arc rcspon^lu to the 
adniinislrativu nulhoiitlcs, and thvir proper r.ink in the soml 
scale is below, not above, that of llw gcntiy and conimoncra. 
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A C«neml MecOng of ilw A*l»Ue Society of >pan wai )i«lcl in ilw Socioty"* 
Rooms, Ko, t, 4«clwn«, Ginsa, Tokyo, on Wwinesday, M««b it, ijjio. Tho 
Vloo-PwiUlmt fcr Tokyo Trof. E. H. Vickers, wsi Iq iko Oisir. The minoKs 
of Ih* ptovioM nxoetim having Uen primed wore laken as «atJ. Tbo Skeroiaiy 
reported llw elceiion to membenhli) In ibo Soclciy of l*> A. Dewy, £iq.. 
Tboa. Samnons, siul Clareoca A. llibUrd, Tm\. 

R, J. Klri)y, >"« then itiirodgced Uy the Chelrmnn, nr-l proAcdort to 
read hU \apQt eu » Ukcniochl no-Kainl, the SUIulo CodaMi of Footl." 




yKE-IUDCHI-NO-Kmill. THE SHINTO 
liODDESS OF FOOD. 


The food Goddess is the sitbject of my paper. She is 
variously known as Ukcniochlno^mi-to ^). C^etsuhi- 

n^enokami f|i). Ugancnutamanomikoto 

Wakauganomenomlkoto Toyou* 

ganomenomikcto ^)* Ouganokami 

1^), Omiketsunookami #)* Toyoukenookami 

According to ( 1 ^ Ko}iUi Ibyoukenockami but the g;and' 
child of I^inagi and Izanand, and the child of Wakumuaubl. but 
according to the KlUongi and also according to the Ideas of Hira- 
ta, ToyouUe was tlie grcatgrand child of Izanagi and Izanami. 
Izanagi and Isanami were the hist Gods and Goddesses who 
had earthly bodies* and were marric<)* and were the first bon 
Gods in Japan of a defined lineage. Toyosuke was killed by 
Susanoonomikoto, because lie thought he had been losulted by the 
food offered to him at a feast given to him by Toyouke. Toyo- 
uke*s fatlicr Wakumusubi was really (he first to produce the fruits 
of the earth* but they were fully developed by Toyouke. al^r 
whose death the different reeds came from the different parts of 
lier body. That is say* cocoons from her eye*brow9* from her 
foreliead miUet etc.* from Ixcr eye upland rice, from her stoinach 
rice, and from hex* head cattle and horses etc., etc. 

The following la translated from Hlrata Abutane's 
Tamataiitki, 3rd. vcl. 

In the Tsmaboko Hy'akusluu, (Poems on Ihe Old Religion,) 
we read: “ Each dme when dungs are eaten, morning and eveit* 
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iiig. we must remember tlxe kindness of Toyo-uke-rio*kami.* * 
TKs is a true teaeWng; and ought to be well remembered and iC 
ought not to be necessary to tel! people to rcn>ci»ber tlie good* 
ness of tlus Goddess, Aiiietcrasu-]io o-kaml saw tl^t tlie different 
cereals were good for the Green Gi’aas Men (An old name for man* 
kind), whom slw loved, to eat and to live, and to b^n to pM. 

I'oiget not the love of the great Goddess, and approach 
the food tray after givii^ (lianks, and, in lifting up to the head 
the chopsdeks and bowls, think of tlus love. Tlunk also of tlio 
work of the farmer wlio cuItIvaCeH tlie grain, Forget not tlie 
meaning of the word "to eat” (labcru) which means to 
give. Wlien one has luiUlied eating, die chopsticks and tray 
should be lifted to the licad. But in this world tljcre are tlioso 
who quarrel at tlidr meals, widi their childitn, wife and 
brothers, and end by throwing tlietiuys asid bowls at each oUier. 
This bad practice coiuiot be too strongly reprintaiuled. It is 
just same as dogs quarrelling at their food, 

For good ntanners at meals tltere are none who can rank 
with the people of this Km^rc, No matter how lowly in condi* 
tion a person Is he has a separate tray from those of his parents, 
child I en, wife ainl brotlicrs, and there is a separate set of chop* 
sticks from hfsownfor the pickles. When tlie barbaiians see 
this cuMom it is said tliey are much astonished. I kIiouIi! like 
to see this custom continue for ever, 

In tlic country of China the iiihabitnnts are very proud of 
titcir good manners, but titey place their utensils upon one tabic • 
and all tlie principal guests put Ihdr spoons into them, and also 
put their chopsticks for eating into tlicse utendb. The house¬ 
hold, seeing this, follow their bad cxaniple. It is superfluous to 
say that Indians and Dutchmen aio worse. 

TIic common people liavc a dish called Sliippoko- It Is a 
foreign one in wlijch rice and vegetables are put into a pan with 
pork oi dog's meat, and boiled. The principal guests without 
any sliame put tlwir chop sticks Into the pan and eat therefrom. 
The original reason for this bcliaviour b tliat in foreign countries 
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when guests were in^ted, poison was very often mixed with their 
food and 111 order to avoid suspicion tlWA custom was practised. 
This nx)de of eating has become quite common in this countiy. 
This is a custom wliich does not accord with the customs of this 
country of the Gods, . The food too is of a vuigar and defiled 
nature. But the followers of foreign learning do not not regard 
this, and in eating venison and i^ork put their cliopsticks into one 
common dish. Tlie vulgar call tills " let us enter togetlicr with 
dirty feet which means to eat together out of one common 
dish. It makes one feel sick to see such people eat. 

All things which injure die good manners of this country 
are pmetised by tlte students of foreign learning, and the gods 
nre much displeased by this bad conduct. This was not the 
mminer of the ancients. The reason of the increase in the 
number of people who follow this bad custom is that people do 
not remember, \vhcfi eating at morning and evening, the Gods 
who are tlie means of these gifts. As they usually have plenty 
to cat tlrey liccomc ungTateful and while eating do not aMk tlieni* 
selves the meaning oftl» word ''taberu.'' Those who wlsli to 
acquire the learning of the ancients must be careful not to learn 
tlie customs of the barbarians. 

As the Gods have ^Mcially bestowed tlieirlove upon Japan, 
the people are accustomed to bountiful harvests of rice and 
cereals, though they do not remember to be grateful. lu China 
and similar countries rice and cereals grow, but the quality ts 
poor; as for tlie other countries they are usually umble to obtain 
rice for food. Most of the peoide of these countries never once 
see rice in a lifetime. In the vciy cold countries when tlie inha* 
bitants are very ill, and upon the point of death a few grains are 
boiled to {xeces and used under similar conditions to what 
ginseng la used in Japan. On hearing of countries of this kind 
the people of Gods country should be very tliankful and not 
fo^t the right manner of eating, 

As regar ds the earliest clothing it was pi'oduccd from the 
body of Toyo^uke-no-kami, in the shape of cocoons and mulberry 
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trees* and Amaterasu-okaml caused these latter lobe planted and 
cultivated and silk to be spun from the former. The Goddess 
Princess Ama'iio-yachigi was caused to >veave soft clothing and 
the God Prince Ama'no'luwashi to weave white linen from the 
bark of the pper nwlbcrry. The God Prince Nagashiraha also 
known as Prince Anie-n>halst)c!)f*wo wove green linen from hemp 
and vertlcal'Striped cloth. The 61 st kinds of clotlt made 
in d)e early ages were soft cloth and rough cloth. As the 
paper mulberry is of the same nature as the ordinary mulberry, 
it is not neceaaary to explain about it. Without doubt the hemp 
made from it was produced through tlie goodness of Toyouke* 
nokami's separate soul known as Prince Kukunochi, Uie parent 
of all trees, nnd Princess Kayanu \l\c fii^t parent of grasses. 
Then again as regards cotton cloth, it is sung in the "Many 
0 Poenu ” that Tsukushl (Kiusliiu) |>roduccd cotton. Up to tlie 
time of tlie Nara dynasty tlic Dazsifu tlocal government) of 
Ttukuslu was oidemd to send cotton as taxes. In tlie time of 
tlie Umperor Kwsmmu in the 1 3 th year ofYcnryaku 7^4 A. D. 
certain Indian castaways come to Japan and in their sliip tliey 
had cottoii'trce seeda. These vi'ere planted in the different pro* 
vincea. In the middle ages the seed was exhausted and it was 
again Introduced about Uie year of Veiroku Tenslio (1558 A. D.) 
and u'as again sown, and because of the soil and climate was of 
better quality than that of foreign countries. Tliis fact every 
one knows. 

Though cotton was thus sent as tribute by foreign countries 
yet because it is of the same itaturc as grass and trees it cannot 
be denied that it was originally produced tlirough the separate 
souls of Toyoukenokami, and though the Gods wtre created in 
Japan tlieir mercy readies over all countries. 

Then again Japan excels all countries in the quantity of 
her silk thread nnd tlie quantity produced is great, so Uiat it is 
cot necessary to use the skins and feathers of beasts and birds. 
A person may be ever so lowly yet he wears several tlticknesses 
of cotton, and in his old 9ge he is well cared for, and he always 
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ought to remember that It is aJl tlirough tlv2 mercy of the spirits 
of tlio two temples at Tse. In aU foreign countries silk cotton is 
very scarce, and even vegetable cotton does not grow ^vcll in 
cold countries, tlicrcforc tlie barbarians design and make clothing 
from the skins and feathers of animals and birds. 

With rcs[>cct to tiK above it recalls to my remembrance 
that a short while ago in tlic (Vat ycftr of JJunkwa (1804) wlwn 
the Russians brought back some castaways, IhcKnvoy mined 
Ct. Resanoff was sent to ask for trade with Japan and that 
amongst several things bcsto^^'cd uiwii the King of Russia there 
were two thousand packets of.dlk cotton and five hundred bags 
of salt, and the Russians when they saw Wils silk jnlcd like a 
mountain we 10 surprised and asked wliat it was. Again wlien 
the salt was being put into the slilp the lower class Russians 
crawled up and giccdily licked up thu salt which had been spilt 
upon Clio sand of tlic beach. 

As Ruswa is a very cold countiy salt Is very scarce and 
laige quantities cannot be obtained for use. In some countries 
when tliey arc able to obtain n small quantity of salt from other 
countries they aic very cai’cful with it and put it into small 
utciuils and liang them upon the posts of tlic house where they 
can be easily seen, and'they call it salt to be seen (and not 
eaten). There ai'e some places wlierc it is only seen. Those 
wislung to understand the " Old Way liave from ancient times 
listened to most of the stories of those wlio liave drifted to 
foreign countries and tmvelled abroad, and have told those who 
were not aware of the state of nlTairs abroad, of what they have 
learned, in order to show us Ja^iancse how thankful we ought to 
bo. Some may even doubt that such a thing as salt is difficult 
to obtain in foreign countries. Salt Is of such a nature tliat un¬ 
less the Ixeat and cold are just die right tem|}crature near to tlie 
sea, die taste is not quite good, and as Rusaa is a country with a 
cold sea, because the rays of the sun are not very strong tiwre, 
ths s.ilt in tiic sea is very scarce. In a hot country like India 
wlxere the rays of die sun arc very strong the salt is too bitter 
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and is not good for ibod. In some foreign countiies It is 
specially scarce for eab'ng purposes, because the country is rough 
and communication with die distant sea is dit^cult There arc 
many places distant from the sea wlicm salt ts obtained from the 
earth and from grasses, and It is used for food, but tlic flavour is 
not good. For these reasons Uu;rc arc some places in China 
where salt is veiy scai’ce. We can thus understand tliat begin¬ 
ning with Kwanslii (^?) thcic liavc been many essays written 
upon ivon and salt. These few remarks are Just a slight di¬ 
gression fiom the topie I am writing about Houses for the 
peo^^e were built of wood and thatched with rushes just as 
originally constiascted in the time ofllie Gods. The wood and 
rushes were both created by the sei»ratc enmnatjons of the 
soul of Toyoukenoukami. In ancient limes on the completion 
of a houK the ceremony of moving in was called NlimurolK^i 
(Long Life to the New Dwelling) and both high and low amor.g 
the pcoi>le worshipped tliis God. This worship Is cariled out at 
sU times and not only at die time of moving into new houses. Tills 
can be seen in the form used Intlse prayei s for tlic I\ilace Build¬ 
ing (Tlie Palace itself was coiindcrcd n Cod) Tlic God of this 
ceremony is callc <1 Yabunenoniikoto. Tlic uord Vndiiw means 
a house and can be seen In ancient writings. As a house is a tiling 
wliere people go in and live It is callvd Ynbune (Koofed Boat) 
/vwt' (boat) really means a utensil of any kind. The Commentary 
or linpciial Ordinances (Riyonoglgc) cvplains that die hou-: 
Goddess worshipped by tlie people is thU great God Toyouke. 

By referring to the Oglsho of Kyosukc Aaaonii, we can see 
lliat Hkeiiiochiiiokumi is the Goddess of the House referred to. 
As Toyoukchimenokami is the Goddess from whom originally 
comes die far reaching mercy of food, clollilng aiu) div'elling. 

Because of wliat alie docs for the people of the earth Ama- 
icrasunoonuk.iini caascs Iicr to be wcuahippei gi'eatly In Iicavcn, 
and Toyoukenokami because of this worship glve'i more and 
more of her lovu and bcnvlic fence, and ci^ites enough clothing, 
food, and <1 well lugs, fur juixin. 
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Thougli foreign countries has'e thi ough tlxe workings of the 
soul of thUgieat Goddess the means of food etc., according to tl>eir 
rcs^>cctivc merits, ytt naturally they are not so favoured as our 
country. Think ing of this it is bu t right that we slioul d not forget 
the love of tire great Goddesses of both of the temples of Ise. 

Prior to Toyoukenokaini being piuscnt in the outer temple 
at Ise she inhabited a place called Hiun, In Manai in tire province 
of Tnmba, aiul 484 years al\cr Amatcrasunookumi had coin- 
nienced living in tlie pi’cscnt Inner tempde at Ise, in Ihe 2and 
year (479 A- D.) of Ihe limperor Yuryaku, this Kn^peror in a 
dream received ootlce from Amaterasuokami saying As lam 
alone it is difficult for me to obtain my morning and evening 
n^cals and I wish to liavc Toyoukenookamf, who at present is in 
the plains of Manai of Hiun sent for." There upon Toyouke 
became present in the outer icmple at Ise. 

The explamtion of the meaning of this message, given by 
the great and honourable Goddess, that unless ToyoukenookanU 
was piescnt site could not cwly eat her morning and cvcn[i;g 
nKals, is tlut as Toyoukchimunokanii Is a Godi.lcj»s whose soul 
dispenses food, and tl^ough It means giving of food to Amaterasu 
yet If there were not this Goddess to dispense the food It would 
be difficult for Amaterasu to obtain her food, and even in tliis 
case we ntust think of the goodness of Toyoukcnookami. There- 
foi« the custom exists even now that Amaterasu omikami Is pre¬ 
sented with food in the inner temple which has been piviAred in 
the kitchen of Uie outer ten^plc. 

After To>'ouke became present there was again a message 
from Amateiasu saying that the Souls of Sumcmimanioigioo* 
mikoto, AmaiMkoyanenomikoto and Antanofutotsmanonukoto 
who up to that time had been living in the Aidono (palaces con* 
ncctcd with tlie inner tem^e) should be moved to Uie Aidono 
of tlie outer temple. 

All the other shrines nay be looked upon as the children 
or subjects of the shrine of Antulo'nsu. Ho shrines can be conx* 
parcel wich Ihvsc of Jsc. Tliough (Ixe sluines in tlw different 
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provinces may be caJlcd Sessha ( 0 i|t) and Massha (^jU:) 
Sessha and Masslia are branch shrines of Aimterasu, yet the 
Massha of Ise being at Ise is a special t Masslia. In addition to 
the outer temple at Isc there arc ttiany shrines wlierc Toyoukc 
is worshipped, of these there U in province of Yamashiro in 
Kinogoi i the Inari Shrine of dircc seals all, arc Myelin, ranking 
as great shrines with Nilnnnic worshippings. In ancient wi jtings 
tlicse tliree Gods are given as Uganomitainanoiiiikoto, SadabikO' 
neiuikoto and Oniyanon^cnomikoto. As ahead/ mentioned 
UBanomitamanomikoto is worshipped as the chief. Another 
name for lids Chief is Toyoukenookatnl. Tire origin uf tlus 
shrine was accord ing to the Vaniashi ro Tudokl as follows. Tlic re 
was a n^n iianK'd Hata 2 iogu wlio built a granary (hmbnri) 
and who, being lich, gave tiunks and called the Shrine InabaK, 
In die Shojinki It la written tliat in tire time of the limiicror 
Gcnimyo in t)ic 41)1 year ofWndo (A. 7U) in tlic 8nd month 

and (jth day UganoniitamaiiomlUoto was hrsc seen at Inariaan 
and was called Nunatano Myojin and slie was worshipped as 
Inari Myojin and this Inari was no doubt an abbreviation oj 
InabaH (granary) Inabari no doubt means tire warehouse whom 
the gi'ain (Inabol is sioicd. 1 think this explains why the God 0 
Storehouses (Tsitgino mikura) of Isc is called Uganomit&mano* 
kanu. The reason for wihing it Inari may be tliat given in the 
Shojinki, but I do not lliink that Ihc explanation tliat Nunatano 
Myelin was the local God is clearly proved. 

Tlie character M (^) is read in f^j)tl) » fics(tii which 
also means grain (^). M and xro arc intcrcliangcablc, ni and H 
am also intercliangcable as they end in / then Inanl enn be rend 
Inari. It may have aiKiendy been written Inarl 
doubt being a mistake for ri CifiJ) Wc hear a good deal about 
the great number of Shrines erected as Inarinokanu such as 
Toyoukenokami also called Mikctsuicami (Honou> 

able God of food) in ancient writings also written Mikelsukamif 
(HISW) (Tlixee Monkey Gods) People make a mistake and call 
the God sitting in the c^tre of tlic llircc Gods of ihe Inari 
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SJirhie, that U OmyaJUnicnomncoto, who is the God who stands 
in front of Amaterasuomikami and who acts for him, Tome 
(Noble Woman), a fox. Foxes are called Tome they are also 
called' Tdka load) and tlie shrines where foxes are 

woi3hipped have thus become known as Inan shrines. Near the 
Capital foxes are called Tome. In the eastern provinces they 
are called Toka. I think llie name is a very old one. In the 
Shrines at Inari;in Kyoto there U tl« shnne of the white fox and 
this known as Tdmenokami. Tliis naming of foxes has come 
down from ancient times and foxes themselves have come to 
imitate the Inartnokami and call themselves Inarl of such and 
sue!) a place, or make such comical requests as of asking to be 
wor8hi|>ped as fnari. Tlie origin of this must be the false state* 
moots made by the Sltingon HoslU (Followers of Kobo Daishi). 
Fecausc when Kukai Hoslii (Kobo Daishi) crossed over to 
China he met a white fox which appeared as an old man who 
agreed with Kukai to obsci'vo die Budcllnst law which lie was 
spreading. After Kukai returned to the Capital he met this 
old man in front of ti« T^l (l^astcm Temple) carrying grain (Ina 
wo iiiaite) and this old man was worshipped as the guardian of 
T^ii and through men calling him the carrier of grain lie became 
known as the Grain Bearing Myqjln. The common people say 
liowever that this 1 $ tlie Eleven*FaccdKwamion of India. We can 
hnd this report in the records before and after the Kamakura 
period. Tlifa fiUscliood is also treated of in the " Slunja Komo " 
and such like works. It is also seen in the explonationa of the 
saying of tlie vulgar by IrawaNagashide. In the NijunishachU" 
shiki it says When Chiso Daishi (YeneWn, Head of Hieiaan 
Temple, about sixty years later than Kobo Daishi) was passing 
through the village of Inaba, Ishidanokawashimo in the province 
of Kii them was an old man cutting grain and carrying It and two 
women carrying it on their heads (The tluee Gods of Inari?) It Is 
of course not necessary to say that all of these stories arc false¬ 
hoods. It is said by the SWngon sect that Inari is the Dakinllemu 
of India. I havehcard alaothat tins is the deceiwogfox of Sanscrit. 
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The spreading cf above rat^lioods in the land has bewilder¬ 
ed the people who have beconte iasciivited by Buddliism and 
thus become lax and luivc not investigated the ancient truths of 
the Gods. 

The foxes and priests seeing the empty liearts of the people 
have in a wonderfiti way acquired the power of deceiving them. 
These Du ddhUt priests aj^repnate the afui ementiojicd noble and 
virtuous (Shinto) Gods and use them for the benefit of Budd¬ 
hism. This ts a state of things which ought not to be allowed. 

Tokunaga Shlgthiko aays "Thereare people who believe 
in Ii\ari, and Buddhist pn'ests persuade them that in praying to 
Dnklne they aie praying to Inari.’* Tliis is a false teaching' 
For instance as a proof of this false teaching, in the " Records Of 
the Rise and Fall of GeiniKi ” we see that when Kiyomori was 
young and very poor lie drove out a laige fox wlillc lie was on 
the plains of Rental and was about to shoot it when the fox 
suddenly turned into a woman dressed in ydlow who aaid "If 
you save my life I will do for you what ever you wish." Here* 
upon Kiyomori thinking she was a Kikoten (Honourable Fox 
of India) came down from his horse and did reverence, where¬ 
upon il>e woman again changed back into the fox and dis¬ 
appeared. Kiyomori thought tliat Ih rough the Inslrucllon of 
Dakini he would Ivivc good fortune and therefore Iw prayed to 
Dakini. Then Ik remembered (hat thongli this promise were 
true he could not hand down tlie benefits to Ids posterity aud 
asked himself wlut he should do, thereupon he said to hintsclf 
" Let it be, for instead of beir^ poor as I now am, it is better 
that I slxould suddenly become rich and able to up raise my 
name." He therefore conforriKd to these riles. 

Ill the Issho (Book for Doctors) it says " Disease is:always 
tile result of weak mind *' Tills Is the truth and wlien the 
Buddlii.st piiefts spread ihdr false doctrines the people cannot 
distingush Uie truth, and priests take advantage of this ignorance 
and deceive the people; therefore the teacher (Motcori) warns 
the people not to be deceived by the priests. 
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That Inari was worshipped on the first day of the Horse is 
seen in the Aimais of* Yanwhiio (Yoshiu l^lshj) where it Is 
written that Inari was seen on the ninth day of the second montli 
of tlw fourth year of Wado. If tlw Choreki (Ung Almanac) is 
rtferred to, this date will be found to fall upon the first day of the 
Horse. Now the ninth day is not used and people worship on tlie 
ft'st day of the Horse. The common pc^lc cal I this the worship 
of the firtt day of tlxe Horse. (Hirala says) Tills is right. In the 
Kinotsurayukinoshu In the sixth year of Vengi in one of the 
monthly poems, In the middle of the screen, is the poem called 
" Ongoing to worship Inari on tlic fii-st of tlie Horse in the 
second month.” It reads " I did not ciws over alone and how 
was it that Mount Liari was hidden by the spring mist," Wc 

can therefore assume from this old wrilingthat the worship of 

the first day of the Kojae Li a fact. And though there are 
many old i>ocms which prove that tlic wonlnp of the first day 
of tlic Horse is an old custom It would be troiibicsonic to bring 
them all out as proof, so 1 pajis ihcm over. 

It Is not necessary to iiwntion the Inai 1 of Yatnoaluio, but 
llvcrc are Inari which have moved to diflerent places and ought 
to be lovingly worshipped. 

In Yedo and other places tlie people think that in worship¬ 
ping Inari they only worship Fox Shrines. TiK foxes are only 
the messengers of Inari. But the Lord God# (the true Inari) arc, 
as aUoady explained above, gveot Gods, All of the love of the 
Cods is really tlidr kindness. It is hard to explain, its extent 
is without Urmts. Their great love cncompMses us wlictlier sve 
arc travelling, residing, atting, or lying down. In living on the 
sal of the country created by tltc Gods, wc receive the chsr^ 
wrought by the four seasons and by day and night, and w'hat 
we wear and cat and tlioreby live. All of these things have 
come from the God*s soul, and tlicre is nothing from the time of 
our birth which wc eat, dischaigc, wear and put on our liwds 
which has not come from tlie Gods. Wc take ail of these things 
as a matter of course and think notliing of them. Should wc 
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on Uw spur of the moment pmy to a God of medicine and a 
wart be dispersed, or pray to Kwarmon and by drawing; lots 
become ricJi or get such like unimportant benefits. It Is the way 
of tlw woild to bo very tiiankful and become excited. 
say that ^osalsu and Buddha are noble because of these tilings. 
Ts this supei'stilion not enough to make one sorrcnvful and i^iiy 
these people ? 

Shigelndc says, people take the beams of I he sun in the 
Itenven as a nv'itter of course and do not fcel grateful. Ihey do 
not think aa much of tliem as of bo no wing a lantern can daik 
night. Again a young child thinks nothing of Che love and esru 
of & parent, but if on tlie sti cet u stmnge person unexpectedly 
gives it a cake tbo child is especially pleased and speaks of that 
old man as a good n^*ui and always rcmumbci's llwgil^. Which 
Is the gieator love, tlie giving of a cake oi^ tho street by a 
stranger or Utc \ovt and caic of die paronb *} Those who aie not 
children ought to ponder these things. It may not be generally 
known tlut this medicine God and Kwsnnon were moulded and 
deceitfully formed by the piicsts of India. They arc famous 
falsehoods and have no benefihgiving pois'd'. The benefit which 
titcy nn: credited ivitlt are the deeds of liobgoblins nnd imps. 

Tlie explanation of Ihis is very long and I do not give it 
Ikiv. It will be found carefully conudeicd and cxplahicd in 
my ''Thoughts on Ancient and Modern Hobgoblms." 

But as regards the insignificant benefits derived from Hob* 
goblins and Imps how can they coinpnru with the love of die Gods 
who create the four seasons which produce all tilings and bestow 
the necessary clothing, food, and dwellings. Ordinary people do 
not understand dies. It is as taught by Hayaalii Kazan that to 
rebel against the teachings of the Imperial Ancestml Gods of 
Heaven and worship Buddha and Bosatsu is as it were to come 
down from a high teee and enter into a deep valley. Though 
the Gods for a tloie are not an altered yet must (hey ultimately 
mete out punishment. 

The Gods of Heaven and Earth are Indeed merciful and 
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consiJcmk with regard to wlut tlwy see and hear of these 
bei^th them during ttw peoples, lives, and they rccliiy their wl 
deeds and forgive then:. And tliough they do not conform to 
tlwr teachii^, tlie Cods do not punish at once, but tliey do 
finaJly ptuiUh ii: dK^rent ^vays just a» is cxi^labcd in those 
Chinese books where it says "The nets of Heaven are 
widely sjji'cad and the nwshes arc large but they lose 
not/.' "Tlut whcic good deeds are many there is much 
love for tlae destcciidants of that ihnnly/* "In tl:o house 
wlic(C much evil V* i^iled up Uwic is much sorrow renaining 
for it.“ " Though one can flee from one's own life, after 
death rcniafns the power of puirisJimcnt wliicli will encompass 
one, and generatioiu of childicci and grandchildleii will sufler." 
Vor further explanations wait until you oomc to die teaching 
(in vol. 4 }. 

At tlic conclusion of tlv; lecture tlv^ Clialrinan nskeii for 
I'ctnaiUs fi’Oin nny members present, wlu:rcupon JnniohediT 
lulaljl gave most Intcicstlng series of comiiarlkoiw of the runt 
bclkfs ivItU Shinto. He »i0, 

Mr. Kirby Iuim In his ixipcnuicricd to tlicJapnnciKcustonn 
pertaining to thdr meals, and I should like to [xam out tltu 
similarities of some of X\w customs and practices of the Jaixincse 
and ?ar«s regarding food and food oflenngs. lioththc Ja^)anc«c 
and tlw Tiir.Hfs have to wash their hamh beforo taVdng 
lliclr meals. Tlhey have to bo^v bcfoio coinmcnciDg as 
well as afbr flniihiug tlwlr meal. Tliey sot a[)art a morsel of 
fooil as an oftbnng before taldi>g their mcalii. Tlicy arc cnjoincil 
not to utter a word during tlwlr m^.ds. They are also eiyolixxl 
nut to waste or throw away a single parUcIc of food if tlwy can 
hcjlp, it, since it is considcicd a Hn to do so. Tasting, wlilch is 
rather common among the Hind us and Maliomcdnns, Is unknown 
among the Pnisls and th.' Jiixmesc. Uidllcc tlic 11 Indus and the 
Mahomedaiis, the Pands an well as the Jaixmcsc arc not prohibit¬ 
ed from eating meat or druiking wine. IJotl: the Japanese and 
the Paris abstain from eating nwat for a certain nundjcr of days 
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after the deMh of a relative. Ou a funeral occaaon the Par^ 
give tlxo 60 s thread* and the Jaixuwsc give it dainty food and 
not milk, because both the coninwiulics believe tlwC milk— 
an animal product—-is to the dog what meat is to men. In 
religious ceremonies the Japanese and Ihc Parals make 
offerings of fi uiU, floNvers, cakes, swcet-mcats, and liquor. Tlic 
Parsis also offer milk, preferably goat's milk. Tlie Japanese do 
not do so, simply because they lave never load floclts of shcv]) 
or goats, and cattle have been very scarce. 

Mr. Kirby told us that of the principl deities of Japan, 
lisatiagi and Iraiviml gave birth to the Pood Goddess. 1 am of 
o^^imon that the description of cosntogony as given in ancient 
Jai>niiesu works wine roscmblaiicc to (he MiUiralo cosjno* 
gony. Mitbraism Ini cl much in cojninon with the Paisl or 
OAtrlan religion and Iiad numerous followers In Asia as well uh 
in Kurope in die beginning of tlio Christian era. 

According to Mlthrauini. in (ho beginniog: of Cieadon tliurc 
was Ouonos or Boundlooa InfnUc 'lime, who corresponds lo 
/^rvono Akarne of the ParsI Scriptures, die words Chronos and 
Akarne being evidently devivod fium the same root. Chronos 
begot tlic God of Heaven and the Goddess of the JCartli. This 
couple gave birth to a iiuinbcr of deities, incJudrng tlic God of 
the Ocean, the Cocldcss of tlie fecundating; water, the God of 
tltc \voods and forests, Uic God of Wine, dm God of 1‘irc, and 
the IXmonofa dark and dismal regioji In tlio bowels of the 
Plarth. To save the world from die scourge of this demon ami 
his pre^ny, Mithra was born. lie iii'st fought wltli the Sun 
and biought him to subjection. Next he liad an encounter 
with a bull and slew it Out ofils body there sprai^all the 
useful plants. He then saved mankind from the evil influences 
of tile daiions, and after partaking of food with tliu other gods 
on the Eirlh, he ascended with them to Heaven. According 

* AC iNo November m(?«tlae of Cite Asostk Society of Japan T laid the Pv^is 
caw tbe dcs milk or a runeril ncca«Eoii. It ohould be bread nnd nor milk. 
They ^ve it Uwul at 0 funeral itnl iiiDtc on mty ether occasion. 
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to the Japanese version of Creation, Heaven and Earth were first 
formed out of chaos. Seven gcncQtions of Divloc Beings were 
tlien produced betweai them. The last of these Izanagi and 
Izajiaini, gave birtli to the Islands of Japan and to a number of 
deides, including Maiine Gods, Amenonukunian or Heavenl/ 
Water Distnbutor, the God of Woods and Forests, tlie Godde^ 
of Food, and Uie God of Fire. In giving birth to this last deity 
Izanagi died, and Izanagi went after lier to the land of Yami or 
darkness. Finding her a putrid mass from which eight Thunder 
Gods were geneiated, he relumed to Japan, and wliiist batliliig 
in a stream Ik gave birth to (he Sun Goddess Amaterasu, the 
Moon God, and the " Impetuous Male ” deity Susanowo. At 
first Susanowo liad a quarrel witji the Sun Goddess, who hod 
in consequence to withdraw into a cave. Kext, wIkti he was 
offeied food by the Food Goddess from different |>irb of her 
body, he got offended and killed her, und from ]>cr botly Uicm 
sprang rice, barley, millet, bam. and slIkwurniH. He then Ivtd 
an encounter with an eight forked serpent, which was a terror 
to tlw inhabiunl^ of IIk Itarth, and Uillc^l it. Tlictc exploits of 
Susa no wo bear a M li king rcscinblancv to (hose of M i i h ra. Many 
European wiiters, ancient os well us modern, liave dcsciibod 
Mithra as a Sun-God. The Japanese Suit Goddess Amatcrasu, 
Ihe Mithraic God Mithra, the Pcr.dan angel Mithra or Meter, 
the Hindu Go4 Mitra who is desenbod as Ihc Protector and 
Friend of man, ond tiu: Assyrian Goddess Mylllla have their 
mmea evidently derived fmoi the santc source, as Mithra was a 
very popular deity in ancient times. Accoiding to tlic I'arsi 
raligion Mithra is a very powerful and warlike ai'gel, the demons 
or evil ^iMiits being always afraid of him. He carefully watches 
the affairs of this world with lus eight comiianions, from a lofty 
mansion on the top of Mount Alburz. He lielps and protects 
tlie deserving and purii.^hes tlie imdescrvlng. Tlic eight com¬ 
panions of Mithra to whom I have just rcforrctl umy be com¬ 
pared with tlw eight Goeb of the Jingikwan or the Japanese Go¬ 
vernment Cliipel, to whom prayers are addressed to grant tlic 
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Eixtpcroi* loog: life and prospenty. Tlic Parsis as well as the 
ancient Zoroastrlaiis i«ver worshippct.1 Mithra .ts n God, nor did 
they tolerate the selling up of au idol for hla worship in temples 
a$ Mitliralsta did. TJie Milhraisls woRldppcd fire, water, the 
Sun and tlie Moon, The Parsis nKrcly reverence them, but 
Ihis reverence is confounded with worship by nutny European 
writers who call the Farsis firc'Worshippei'S. 

Mr. J. C. Hall said tliat Mr. Kirby, after liaving ^ven the 
Society some specimens ofDazai's writings, had now done a 
good thing in turning hfs nttention to Hi rata. I'or these authors 
were lending rcpjcseinntivcs of two antagonistic schools of 
ilioughr. Indeed, ft was lus repugnance to Daui s ideas that 
fii’st drove Hiraia into authorslup. Doaai was u high and dry 
ConfuciaiusC of tlw stiaightest sect and opposed to the practice 
of prayer, whereas Ml rata was the piineipal founder of modern 
Shinto pkiism. Mr. Kirby^s paper was an excerpt fi'om a work 
of ilirata's written just one hundred years ago, cittiticd Tama* 
dasuki, " A Girdle for the Soul," of which on excel lent summary 
was given in Mr. Salow's ^xipcr on lltc " Revival of Pure Shin* 
to/' read before ihe Society (hitly.five years ago. It ia n 
brcvlojy, a collection of prayers to Uk chief Shinto deities, ac* 
companietl bycxtcn&uvc cummcnls lluit arc virtually sermons. 
The sj^ecial subject of Mr. Kijby's paper, tliu Goddess of l*ood, 
ur mlher 1111*311'! prayer to lici*, with ibr elaborate comnv:nbiiy, 
liiid, in Mr. Satow's summary, Co be compressed williln tliu 
com^xu&s of a page. Mow much mlcresting niaUcr of vaHous 
kinds ivis necessarily to bu clliniitatcd in the ronclensing process 
necessary for giving in a first sketch a dear general outline of so 
laige a subject, we can now judge from Mr. Kirby’s ixiiwr, the 
tiist hige e.xcerpt given in English frem the great Sliinto UicoIck 
giau's devotional treatises. 

The .sclcetion, from anioiigst die ddtics of the Paulheon, of 
the Goddess of Food was a judicious one for several reasons. To 
b<^n with, she iicld a iiigh place of iiouour in the old national 
mytlwlogy, coming witli, but after, die chief deity, her lialf sister, 
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he Hcaven illumining, Great Goddess at tl« centre of tlie Solar 
system rromn'hom,tl« national traditlonawiR, the Imperial Uouso 
is descended in an unbroken line of filial ion- These two god- 
desses are the ojily deities worshi{^>ed at t!ic g)‘cat Sln lnes of Ise, 
the national Holy of Holies. In tl‘ic next place, she has her annlo* 
gu«8 in the mythologies of many other nations. How important 
a role in ancient Greek life was pUyeO by her countcipart the 
goddess Deineter, u'C know from the frequent nwniton of tlic 
Mlusinmn Mysteries. Hci* Italian double, Ceies, gave ics iIk 
generic term foi' grains. Another interesting analogy possibly 
may be llmt pointed out by the preceding speaker, Mr, JCdalji. 
Thu coincidence between llie eight deities recognii^ed by the 
Jlngi'kwsn and the eight con)|Vinions of Mithm in 2^j<istnnn my* 
tihology seems to be a point worth following up. 

])ut there are several indications tliat, In Japan, the old 
worship of the eni th as n food producer was early eclipsed by 
the u nrsl\lp of Tnnri, the spirit c>f the iicc*groln, if not indeed by 
that of his mcasengcr, the fox. Of course Himta la indignant at 
Qiis substitution, which lie attilbutes to tlw trickery of tliose 
other uily Iicrctics, the Buddhist inottks. A v'cry different ex 
plancition of the cltange is given In T>r. dc Vuscr's learned pai>er 
on llte Fox and Badger in Japanese folklore. 

But apart altogetltcr from such technicalities, Mr. Kirby’s 
paper wnn interesting from another and more general point of 
view. Jt gave us n peep Into the inner mind of a distinguislicd 
Japanese writer of a ccntiuy ago, whose impress on Japanese 
thought is still palpable at tlie present day. It thus enabled 
us to judge how immense is step of inteliccfual progress this 
country has tmde wlien we contrast the narro^vness of view and 
insularity of spirit displayed by Shinto believer with tlw breadth 
and culture of our Japanese friends and acquaintances of to-day. 
How rapidly have the old rel^ous ideas melted away before 
the light of modern science and cridciam. Tltat is a process 
which is gouig on in other countries besides Japan and in other 
religions besidc.8 Shinto; but theolog:icaI dogmas, when once 
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tlxey liave been embedded m a state sirpported system, are xvont 
to die hardi and it ought not to occasion us much surprise if a 
Jew remnants of tire old mode of thought are still fondly cheri* 
sited in tlie high places of Japanese education, 

ITie Cliairman, Prof- E. H, Vickers, observed that such 
papers as tlus trniulation from Hlmta not only had a positive 
value of their own, but also they incidentally threw a vivid light 
upon the miml of the writer and embled ui to measure the 
greatness of the advance ofUte Jn^vmese mind in the last century, 
Me also referred to tlic eurious mental disposition which waa 
revealed in Himta, which caused hinr to go out of Iris way to 
explain tlie dlflercnces between Jajianese and " barbadan" 
customs by means of guesses which were grotesquely divergent 
from tlw till til and founded on the nssuivi^xtioii that tlie ‘'baw 
barian" customs must be in/enor to the JapaiMse cuatom^ m 
moral excellence, 
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TAKAMAGAHAKA, 

BY 

W. G. A«TO». 

Ong joifibr bive thought ihtt tbe Suhenerkro wbieb mqIu to id«ntify 
T*luaagAbkrft vitb M(m pla<« in Yaaalo or HUacliI w anwortb/ of Mrlou 
dmUo 1a tbe Tr&QMcdeoi e( tho AftatlO Sodot/of Jtp«in [mc SoppUmant to 
Vol, XXXVII. p. 8,J 

it b iitfely obvioui tUt thU pbr«M| vbkb dsply moAoi •• tb» plilo of b!gb 
huvoa" l» (Mither mor* nor leu ibu t poetical a^oonjnn for 

It b bare tbatibo SnaGod^lMa, Ideotleal according to Uotoorl, tidtb iho 
Sae, tbe Moon Cod and other octeulAl deliEu, have iheir abode. Hence Hialgi 
no Mlbeto d«aeen<lodj cloavlng bU way through tlto olouda with an awfbl way* 
cleavlsg In onlar to take up hti rule over Japan. Tbe River of Heaven (tbe 
Milky Way) Irt tbe dry bed of whieh the Goda liold their nucimbTloi, dowe 
through TaScAovagehcuc. Ilorc, tee, la the Floating Bridge ef Heaven (tbe 
Rainbow) where tnnagI end Tttnant Wood wbeji preparing to orente tbe ubluaor 
world. When a ivorleo epeeke of a bone pricklr^ up blj een to tbe Talaciia* 
gahtra, and when tbe aaya that Jlmmu TennA erected tbe ^lan of bU 

palace to the Tekamegahere, it la ale^ply Hdkoloui to auppoae that a placa In 
Yacaato, Hltecbl, or eleewhere In Jepen la Inlendad. 



SOME ORIGINS AND SURVIVALS 

By N. GORDON MUNRO. M.D. 


In previous Transactions of tlus Society 1 ventured to 
emphasise the resemblance between the neolithic relics of 
Japan and of the world In general. Although we see stone 
implements and weapons with features more or less peculiar to 
this area, ntany of the Japanese specimens are pracdcaJly identi' 
cal with those found In other regions. This affinity extends to 
objects which are rarely encountered here or elsewhere. One 
of the moat remarkable instances Is seen In the polished axe with 
expanded blade, rounded edge and narrow butt, from my 
excavaHons at Mitsusawa, a specimen which I have already 
iUustraCed and described.* This axe, which is now on view 
In my collection of Ainu neolithic specimens in the Imperial 
Museum In Toltyoi has Its alter ega in one found at Malton,t 
England, embedded in gravel, a position which has been 
questioned on account of the apparent incongruity of the 
association. In Japan, our occarional experience of the tcrrcnb’al 
displacement of gravel eliminates the notion that Its mere depth 
Is a reliable criterion of antiquity. The reiativc height of a river 
gravel depout and the nature of its osseous content chiefly 
decide Its age. 

It was remarked that the variety of Bint implements 
and weapons from the gravels of the river Thames, and the 
technique displayed in their construction and finish are of sucli 
a high order, that their credited Inferlori^ to the ground and 
polished type is open to serious question. The superiority 
of the latter Ilea In its associations rather than in Its inhereat 
merits. One Is almost persuaded that stones easily brought 

« " TrimUive Cvlcura in Japao." TraaiKUoDi, Vo). XXXIV, Pirt s,pp. io-1 

t " Aoeie&t SMa« TBpleraeBi» of Giut Britain,*^ bj iUr Jolio Evaoi. 
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to an edg«, or to shape, by attrition might liave coexisted 
with the cWpped and flaked '• palacolith.’* Where the stone 
age lijigcrg the reverse at least is true, that roughly hewn 
and flaked implements occur together with those fashioned 
by grinding. These crude implements occur in great profusion 
in die ueolithic sites of the Japanese Ainu in company with the 
polished celt, which Is still accepted by many as the prevalent 
atone implement of neolithic man In Europe. The propordon of 
ground to clipped celts in Japan, I take to average about one in 
Uty. Amoi^ the hi (ter, we sec some which roughly suggest 
the outline of the Malton, or Mitsusawa, axe. The polished 
Malton type is said to be scaixe in Europe and it is certainly 
very rare in Japan; Indeed I know of no other example. 

Some of die chipped and flaked implements of the Ainu 
neolithic culture, exhibit but little deviation from the pristine 
models met with In the European gravels. I have found among 
the Ainu implements a good many of the designs so dexterously 
fashioned In England at le.ist 100,000 years ago. A more 
extended acc^ualntance witli Kuiopean palaeolitha would, perhaps, 
reveal furtlur examples of tliis formal resemblance, already 
so remarkable. It stamps, as with a common seal, the 
content of the stone age both In Its paUcolithIc and iieolitlilc 
phases. Inspection of tlie chipped and polished implements 
alike assures us tliat the Ainu neolithic culture was not an 
exclusive growth, but a cosmopolitan product, a synthesis of 
human efforts, wide spread upon tills planet, and deeply rooted 
In time. 

Wlun I perceived the shell derivation of certain palaeoli¬ 
thic knives belonging to the drift gravels of the Thames, it 
became spparent that a »milar origin might be claimed for some 
of the curious flaked knives of the Ainu oeolllhic phase, called 
by the Japanese peasants Ttnpi-w-mti/ii-M, or ” rice spoons of 
the Tengu " (gnomes). That certain English palaeolhliic and 
Japanese Ainu knives were copied from shells actually in use, as 
well as from flint copies ofsuchsliells, I have already pointed out 
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m tliese TransacUons.* There » no need to recapitulate the 
evidence, but one may refer to this the&s as affording: examples of 
the dependence of early human concepts on natural productions. 

Lime salts, deposited by vital activity (interaction of p)aan 
and immediate environment) assume (through interaction of 
individual and contemporary environment)f certain ''shell*' 
forms which are subject to cliang:e during innumerable genera* 
tions, but are fairly constant within the llmite of human time. 

Within tlMse shell forms early huniaj^ty found a constant 
supply of food* wliile tlie bivalve shells supplied both koife aad 
spoon. Here one may quote a passage from Cushing^ the very 
gilfed and devoted Investigator of the primitive hie in 
ricB We can readily conceive that jt was on tlie old ocean 
shore, man learned to crack food things, sheilfeh and bone, 
against tlw convenient stones of the beach ; tlien to crtck tlmri 
with stones and tlius to crack stones against otlier stones 
« . ." If we add that palaeolitlilc man, and perhaps hU "edi- 
thic" pi'ccui'sor, strove, with giowing success, to reproduoe 
slieU models In (lint, we are not without material for a sketch of 
really pilmitive origins, ^^'c esnnot suppose that the attempt to 

* '• ttefUcilQM eo Sons Buropetn PAlwoIiihi ntd Japwtm BuiMvila.''— 
Tnssanlou^ Aiiatk SedH7 of Ja^a. Vol XXXVllcPm i, p. 134^ snd 
J59.6. 

t Tbe oblcctkn of WeiRotan nA Ua follovert le iba Inharitvu of 
4&)e(r<d ohiuiiclcn la boaod, not oqI^'ob s preoumptlvo doortb of aWdooM, bui 
msiolr 00 bb aanmpilciD tbol no meebaitlom asiio foe tlu trtnamlaleo of 
ohsofei In t)io aomo.ploaio to the germ pitam, ivtucL earriea tbo fOteotal 
cboroeUri Ibroiigb aoMocdlng lenamiona. But ibo rcouita of Copo (** Tbo 
Piimory Faoton of Orsaaic Evolution") ond otbora laem 10 place the trcM* 
fcreecc of cbansca from the aoina 10 ihe germ beyond TcasooabU doubt. My 
riypotbeaU Farther Erolatkn " 1891} sa to tlio oaton of (he pbysleaJ basU of 
iBind,»bkh poatdaua a iroranutatioo of variooa mm moliona frov enlroe. 
loeat to wittx motiao (of correaponding porlodicUy) In the Muroea, tUa efasH* 
eornipooding tea muhlpniodle magoetlsm, may perhapi,h<Ip lotecocvo thU 
dUBculty. Sec p. 69. 

t A^Idrecs before the Sedioa of aoibrepolegy by the lace F. Itamiltog 
Cubing, VIce.PreMdeot. Pioceedinga of ibe Amahoau Aaoeeiithie hr ibe 
AdvaoQeraoot of Sekow. VoL XLIV. 
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copy shell forms in flint was co-incident with man’s emergence 
from the arboreal life and hb choice of a habitat on the shore. 
It goes without saying tliat this ntust have occupied periods of 
greatly varying dutation, according to the exigencies of his sur¬ 
roundings, involving, ia all Ijkelihod, the transitioo from a trowed 
Co a ^niperate climate. Where stone was dlflicult to split and 
flake, it is unlikely that any reproduction was attempted. Kor 
is it probable that the pre-man began to copy his flint knives 
from shell models immediately afler the fundamental discovery 
of splitting a flint pebble. Doubtless simple splits and flakes of 
stone supplemented tlie shell knife long before the flrst attempt 
to trim the flint flake, wltli its sheU-Jike cone of percua^or), into 
a closer copy of a shell, thus leading to deliberate reproduction 
In stone. Whether such shell forms are to be detected among 
the tools of the “ eollthlc ” phase, is «^ulte an open question. 

There need be no hesitation in conceding that the 
palaeolithic pliase had advanced beyond the rudimeots of 
human culture. It exlubits a higher stage of stone artisan* 
ship than that of some existing savages, and certainly 
much in advance of the recent Tasmanians, who seem to have 
been in the colithlc phase. This eolithlc phase, tlie relics of 
which, in proportion to their crudity and absence of design, 
lie open to criticism, represents the dawn of deliberate stone craft 
and human handiwork in general. To apply a Scottish expres- 
rion, it Is the back of beyond " In relation Co the rest of tlie 
atone age, an inchoate state, where it might seem hopeleu to 
look for definite forms in stone. But eoliths found at some 
distance from the sea, are possibly not the earliest efforts. 

As culling and scraping tools, shells themselves, especially 
bivalves, aufliced for much of the material to be treated. By 
such means comparatively Cough and hard wood can be cut, as 
any one may ascertain by trial Their natural abundance 
compensated for wear and tear, just as in ancient Egypt 
numerous chisels of soft metal were utilised for working stone. 
Nature’s gift of shells, flee and unstinted, continued to play its 
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part even in the late neolithic culture of the Ainu and tended 
to restrain the conventionalisation of the copy in stone by its 
persistent utility. As, however, there would be little advan* 
tage io halhng the less durable shell, the stone kniie would 
inevitably become conventionalised for this purpose, the part 
.representing the umbo of the shell becoming knob-like, either 
for securing the handle, or attaching by a cord. 1 have not 
seen enough inateriai to be able toihaaard an opinion whether 
the palaeolithic knife was usually hal^d, but there are Indications 
tl\at it was sometimes adjusted to a handle. In the Ainu neoli¬ 
thic specimens, the conventionalisation of the umbo and of the 
cutting edge has advanced to a degree which somedniee makes 
shell recognition difFicult, Figs i, 9, and 3. 


» » i 



The armamentarium of the primitive life (uring the word 
"prlmidve*' as synonymous with tlie pre-metalllc culture of 
humafuty) embraces various devices which at 6 rat sight nught 
seem to be the creations of human intellect. But the more we 
seek Into the origins of these expedients the more we trace the 
parentage to nature’s presentations and less to the Ima^natiofl 
of sapitHS. 

Cushing has observed, that man probably learned to use fire 
without undue fear, on the shore, where most of the expedients 
of primitive man have 3 plausible origin in natural objects on, or 
near, the beach. The notion of prodding with a stick, which Is 
the fundamental rawn ^itre of the spear, javelin and arrow, 
has been traced by Cushing to the proUng for sheliitsh in 
the sea sand. This might in part be'derived, as It seems to 
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from the neces^^ for proddmg in arboreal conflict 
«dien bush or branch interfered with Che swinging of a 
dub. Beyond cbe positive statement (hat some knives are shell 
derived, my remarks anent these origins are offered merely 
by way of suggestions which conform to our knowledg;e 
•of this shell derivation. The spear head conceivably took 
its origin in a spiral shell. Nothing Is easier than to pick up 
such shells on the point of a stick, but previous to binding 
with thongs, creepers,, or grass, such an expedient would 
be ^uite unreliable. Following the art of binding, did the spilt 
.stone not yet prove effective, various shells or brokeit 
bones might have been utilised, Instead of the rubbed, or burnt, 
pointed stick. The shape of palaeolithic spear and javelin 
head lends colour to the notion of shell derivation. In my 
last paper the suggestion was made, that some of tlxe axe and 
adze forms, smd perhaps the hoes, of neolithic culture, were 
oHg^nally taken from shell models. There Is no lack of evidence 
tha^ bivalve, and even spiral, shells have been used as scrapers 
and hoes, while as pans, dishes, ladlea and spoons the use of 
shells extended far into the metallic age. 

Perhaps I may be excused for repeating here my former 
;conclusions on this matter!-^'' Enough has been said to prove 
(hat the shell played a conspicuous part In the culture of an age 
so remote that it la a geological quantity. Primitive culture 
clung to the sea and river mouth, and, except for a necessary 
hunt, lefl the hinterland to the wild beast and the goblliv When 
. dissociated from the cradle of his culture, man took with lum 
his models, his rituals and his myths. As he carries in 
his blood the salt which permeated the primal forms of ocean 
life, so he carries In his culture the reminiscence of the sea shell. 
Tl^e altell derived ioiplement and utensil, the shell amulet, shell 
Ditiament, shell trumpet, sited money, shell deity and the sea 
legend, reveal lingering traces of this association.’'* In die res* 
pondve resonance of the whorled shell primitive mao hears the 
* Traewaioni Aatatic Sodci; ^ Japes. XXXVlI, Tart i. 
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voice of the ocean. And we^ of modern times and culture, still 
ha^'e the innate, the primitive, yearning to return to the habitat of 
our distant forebears, there to breathe its freer air and to feel the 
vague thrill of ^millarity which the poet has expressed in 
song:— 

"0 lair, green girdled motfwr of mine, 

Sea that art clothed witli the sun and the rain/' 

^vshoTu. 

Not only the implements and weapons of early man, but 
his ornamental designs too, may be followed to natural origins, 
chiefly but not exclusively, of an animal, or vegetal kind. The 
patterns, formerly believed to represent an instinctive tendency 
to create geometrical figures, are, with the posable exception of 
a few elementary concepts, the outcome of primitive portraiture, 
which has succearivdy coped irs erring efforts in place of the 
original. Various circumstances, such as the transference of ’ 
pottery designs to textiles, have conspired to produce extreme 
conventionalisatlon, or departure from the original representa* 
tion. Tliese have been conudered In detail by Balfour, Grosae, 
Holmes and others, and need no amplification here. But as it Is 
my intention to present some rather striking instances of conven* 
Honallsm which have come under my observation in Japan, a few 
words of introduction and comment may not be out of place. 

Speaking broadly, the initial causes which tend to produce 
conventionalism of mechanical appliances and of decorative 
designs are the same. If we admit the natural ori^n of the 
primitive armamentarium, it becomes a question only aa to 
whether departure from the pristine model Is the direct 
result of hunum prevision, deliberately foreseeing the superiority 
of a certain alteiation and acting upon this knowledge; or 
whether it may not have arisen from those uncontrolled cli^ 
cumsUnces wltich wc loosely detigoate as "chance** ? In other 
words, is the departure purposive, or accidental ? There can be 
little doubt that the latter alternative gives the key to the pro* 
blem of primitive Invention. 
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From what we know of the mcntaUty of e»s»ing savagery, 
we have not tl>e faintest hope that beings still lower in the scale 
of iiitelUgCDce could conedve the form of a " handy ” implement 
vriUiout experience (probably frequently repeated) of its merits. 
Nor is it at all likely tliat even the comparatively civilised nian 
of the European drift gravels and caves was able to do more 
than profit by alterations of form which came to him tliiDugh* it 
may be, lack of alrlll. But it is certain that he learned to value, 
Co use and to pieservc these modificationsi so that we speak of 
the original forms ns having been conventionalised for use. 
Having readied tlxe stage of fairly close adaptation to its 'job,' 
tlie implement would hcncefortli be less subject to change, for 
further dcpai tiirc would be checked by the purpose for which It 
was made. A stage of conservatism, of fixed conventionalism 
would supeivene, lasting sometimes for many thousands of years, 
to yield only to advancing needs, or to change of maleiial, as 
from flint to grained stone, or to metal. 

The departure of graphic designs from Initial concepts has 
been leas restrained by consideiations of utility. The process of 
degeneration Is apt to be more rapid, while leas likely, perhaps, to 
be balanced by stable additions, such as the knob*like ' umbo' 
of the Ainu shell derived knife. Witness, for Instance, the trans* 
formation of anthropoinoiphic and animal concepts into signU 
Acaint lines (Plates i, i6and i/and Figs. 4 and 5) which may lose 

FIj. s. 

FI;. 4. 

Anihropojnorpk ia vood. 

Modern Alnti. 

Animal ceimpt eon««otioDa1iMdfor tpaee. 
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even tlicir suggestive cbmcter, through the tioiurornialicn <;>r 
curves into straight lines and angles, ia the process of plaiting 
and weaving. Tins loss of features without other complouty 
than tltat brought about by subsequent fusion of elements into 
which individual concepts have disintegrated, is cliaiacterlslic 
of decorative ait; but special features have occasionally retained, 
or acquired, a symbolical ^gnihcaiice, or have been altered to 
emphasise this signiScancc. Tills is pailicuiaily the case with 
religious concepts. 

As a rule, primitive man lias beert content to let liis crude 
portraits disintegrate into ^vittcrns which betoken, rather than 
depict, the objects which iliey originally rcprcsenled. On Ihe 
other hand, each advantage cxiKi ienced in the mod ideation of 
a weapon, implement, or utensil, lias tended tov'ards its preset- 
vatlon and ultimate ndoption as a model for futuir reproduction. 
This may be seen, not only in nialtcia of utility but also in 
connection with musical nml otlicr devices, wlicio a purposive 
motive has been o^Kialivc. 

Tlie following instances of conventionalisation arc lakcn 
from a later cultuie than tlic foregoing. Ihil tlicir oiiginn are 
unquestionably prlnutivo and tlicy arc not too far removed from 
the stone age to retain an arcliaic flavour. Two, indeed, the 
Magatama and die Kitsxme-no-lurvn, exhibit immediate descent 
from the stone sge, wliilc tlie Svsh and the tub drum have 
claims to a neolithic association. The Tasrtki, with die two 
concepts Unown to Japanese as Manji and Mitsudmod, might 
seem to be die outcome of a later civilisation. But tlie last 
two are actually of very ancient lineage, which leaches back 
into prehistoric times, if not Into tlie cuiiy stone phase. These 
conclusions I am obliged to submit without the support of an 
adequate literature, but they may stimulate fui'tlier investigation. 

Macataua. 

The Magtttama is a curious daw, or comma sliaped 
object of stone or glass, (Plate 2} found in the scpuldiies of 
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th« Yaxnato; that is to say, of the P/otohistoric Japanese. 
These sepulchres* consiat of caves, or of burial mounds 
coveiic^ coffins of wood, stone, or terracotta; tliey very often 
overlie chambers built of sloiic. The latter vary in rfie 
and design from mere cists to megaliihic dolmens of rude, 
or highly Jinisbetl, masonry. Sotrso of tlw tumuli aie of 
colossal dimensions, such as could only liave been erected for 
kings, or powerful clucfs. That of the Emperor Ojin, for in¬ 
stance, is stated to be 9000 feet in circumference and still larger 
ones are said to have existed. Of coui'se these are excep¬ 
tional, but quite a number’ of tumuli liavc a circumference 
approaching 1000 feet, measured outside the moat, wlilch is a 
usual feature of tlie lai’ger mounds. Dolmen burial was con¬ 
demned In tlie yth century, but probably lingered on for a 
centmy or two later. It is probable, however, that Mr^fanta 
excavated from dolmens are seldom lets dian 1000 years, and 
some of them approach 9000 years of age, or pos^bly more. 
On the otiwr lumd cave and cist burial lasted I ill a few centuries 
ago, 90 that it would be difficult to tell die age of specimens 
Icund tl^erein, except by some tell-tale relic which liad been 
buried contemporaneously. As a matter of fact, most of the 
caves and cists which liave not been formerly pilfered, sliow by 
their contents that tliclr antiquity la not much under 1000 years. 

Ma£/y(a»i<t occur not only in the tombs of the prehlstodc 
and protohistoric Japanese. Tliey are found in other ancient 
sites, notably on spots formerly reserved as holy ground, or 
sacred enclosures. Such specimens nearly always differ mater¬ 
ially from die classical Magainma. Again, Mttgatama of the 
classical, that is to aay, of die Yamato sepulchral type, have been 
made in recent times and are sometimes worn by devotees of the 
Sl^nto fttltlu They are said to be not infrequently worn in the 

* For dettiboficpalebrc» and coctead (be writer'! " Preh^tork Japu ” 
Pf). 341-5$ 9 . Also ihe erccllcnt Aooegnpb by Piof. W. Ooftleod “The Dol. 
tBCU uk] Burial nonnds of Jxpeo,” cfimmitsiaued to the Society of Aotiquariee 
OfLOQtloQ. 
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Luchus. Lastly, tills clawnshaped object is occasionally met 
within sbdimounds and other neolithic sites of the aboriginal 
Ainu, who were driven from their settlements by the better 
armed Yamato and survive to the number of 15,000, or over, in 
Ye20« Sakhalin and the Kuriles. These primitive Magstama 
are usually rudely fashioned and occur with similarily perforated 
teeth of bear and other animals, Nos. i and a. 

The MagaUana of the Yamato, or early Japanese, were 
made of various kinds of stone, and sometimes of glass. We 
find them wrought in agate, jasper, chalcedony, serpentine, 
quartz, crystal, jade, nephrite, chrysophrase, and steatite. Those 
cut from this last material, which could not stand much wear, 
are occasionally exhumed from tlie soil in considerable numbers 
and were periiaps votive oflei ings deposited in ancient shrines or 
uncovered sacred enclosures. I think it was Mr. Takahashi 
who Informed me that these from the veiy ancient sites In the 
former Yamato region, ai‘e usually close imitadoos, while those 
from the later Kwanto area nre commonly cut from flat (Mcces of 
sleatite. Tliey are tlius conventionalised for economy, while 
even more closely simulating tlie claw of an animal. * Magatama 
weif also made of gloss, usually of blue colour, which seems 
to me Identical with that of ancient Egypt and Europe. In the 
Luchus e^cially, green and white glass M<igat<tnta are seen. 

This object Is generally admitted to be the copy of a claw 
of ioifM ferocious animal. I have elsewhere au^^sted a deriva¬ 
tion from Maga " curved,” and Tunu, the Yamato, or archaic 
Japanese, word for the present Tiume, a claw.* This may be 
merely an incidental honionomy, but tlie uihei'cnt probability is 
that the Japanese word Tama, wluch means a jewel, or 
bead, should have acquired a secondary meaning of round¬ 
ness, when a later technique succeeded in fashioning a round 
bead, rather tlian that this most primitive amulet acui orna¬ 
ment should liave its name from the latter. In view of the 
prevalence of animal deities in the primitive culture, and of the 
*** Coins of Japu.*' p.5. 1904. 
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awe inspired by such formidable divinities as the tiger and the 
bear, it is little wonder that their deadly claws were regarded as 
potent amulets. This l\as been the case in Korea, from whence 
the Yaniato came to Japan, and is so still, tlic tiger’s claw being 
r^si'ded to tliis day as an amulet of the greatest efficacy. In 
primitive philosophy the part partook of the power possessed by 
the whole, and impiried its virtue to the wearer. The teeth and 
claws of the bear are in similar repute witl) the Ainu and 
corresponding examples are numerous elsewhere. 

Magatama were wont by the protohistoric Yamato and are 
sontctimes seen on the necks of tlie terracotta images caJled 
Haiiixwi Ningyo or clay*tube figures, from their being mounted 
on a hollow piUar or tube of this ware. Tliey were substitutes 
for living burial end doubtless repiescnted the physiognomy, 
dress, personal decoiation and accoutrements of tbeir lime as 
closely as tlie art of tlie period permitted. These figures, which 
include horses and occasionally other animal forms, aie dis* 
interred from the imn^late proximity of certain dolmen and 
other burial ntounds, which they encircled, with the Intei position 
of itumerous unsurmounted tubes of tlie ssnoe materiul.* 

Magatanta were also cntploycd as amulets for the dead; 
this at least, seems the most reasonable interpretation of certain 
flat steatite Magaiavia, wliich surround a stone headrest for the 
corpse, cxliiblted in tlie Imperial Museum In Tokyo. Witli sudi 
exceptions, the MfigatMua from the Yamato sepulchres are 
rintilar to those worn by tire living, There can be little doubt 
time they were placed in the last home of the dead, not merely 
as ornaments ; togetlier with the food, aimour, weapons utensils 
and sonietimes Jmplenicnts which were bestowed according to 
station, they were necessary to die welfare of the departed. 
What was useful to tlxe living was useful to the dead, who 
had merely gone away. 


• Hcoce nlso ihe ftiKlcDt i»aine 7 %rmm «," Tblnga Mt dp.” (Astos^a 
HibOi^i, V«l. I. p. j3i. 
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Magatmua are regarded with peculiar I'espect, if not vener¬ 
ation, by many inteUigci^t Japanese, who recognise them as 
survivals of the Jvidfd, or Age of the Gods. They seem to be 
peculiarly Japanese; though tlw prototj'pe is found lluough- 
put elxe primitive culture, nowhere else, so &r as I am 
aware, does tlie daw concept exist in the conventionalised forms 
so abundant in this land. Old Japan might be fitly named 
the I.and of tlic Mftgeitfima. Tlte classical Magatama is 
round or^ovnl. in section, la often somewhat rudely made and 
the hole shows dcflKtive, or rather one should say, primitive, 
techdque, in being .dHlIed conically, usually from both sides. 
But some'of; the’'specimens are really exquidte, and are fully 
entitled to the name of jewels. 

hTor do 1 know of any other spot wliere the claw concept 
has been elevated to so high and significant a position, as in Japan. 
It Is frequently mentioned in tliose ancient books the Kojiki (A.D. 
7:7) and Nihongl (A.D. 720) which essay to give the history of 
Jspon from about lOOO ycais previous to the introduction of 
writing. It sluircs with the sword and mirror the position of 
Imperial insignia. On tlie branches of a tree (Cleyera 

japonica), the Mlhongi tells us * Itote hung Yasaka jewels {Magon- 
tama), white copper mirrors and ten span swords, and, meeting 
the*Emperor Cluuai, addressed him In the foIlowiTig words 
" Aa to the things wliich thy servant dares to offer, mayest thou 
govern the universe with subtlety tortuous as the curvix^ of the 
Yasaka jewels; may thy glance survey mountain, stream and 
plain, bright as the mirror of copper ; maynt thou, wielding this 
ten-span sword maintain peace in the Empire.’' We also read 
that on thc^arrival of the Kmperor ICelko at Saho in Suwo 
Province, a chiefbiixess named ICnmumashl-hime {Him* Is 
princess) hung on a tree an eiglit-^n sword, an eight-hand 
mirror and a Yasaka jewel. 

Wiien Amaterasu, the Heaven Shining deity was visited by 


* Aston'ft TranslitioOi Voi I,i>, «x. 
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her obnoxious young brother, the storm god Sosa-no-wo no 
Mikoto, Ws Swift-In^petuous-male-Augustnesa—"She twisted 
an augustly comj^ete (string ol) curved jewels/’* Adorning, 
and possibly protecting, herself with these and armed with bow, 
quiver and T^n^, or "arm pad," she gave stern greeting to the 
coming deity, From these MaiaUtnia Sosa " having crunchingly 
crunched them/' procreated various deities. But his subsequent 
conduct di^ustedand ultimately alarmed the Sun^goddess, who 
retired into the sacred cave of Heaven. Darkness overspread 
the world. The gathered gods, solicitous for her return, 
suspended the mirror and the Ma^aiatua on the branches of a 
"true" SajkaHtrie. 

Tlie word Tasffjka as applied to the Ma/aMmei, Is very 
obscure. It might pos^bly apply to tlie Mngataina with lines 
radiating from the hole (Plate 2. No. 4), Ya perhaps having 
reference to the spokes of a wheel .t In some way. not yet 
fully explained, the Ma^aiaina U associated with the sun and 
we shall see that the sun has been symbolically represented 
as a wheel In Chaldea and elsewhere. Conceivcably, the rcla- 
Fiff, a. fii 7. 



* XojIU. CbambtrUla’i TriniltUon. p. 53 H ttf, Tniuaetlon. AileUo 
Socfety.of SnppIcBMst to Vel. X, I might loegtst tbu 9 «m is the Do^ 
Star, Slriof or SotbU, god of rala iod duVneee, but brfoging fertilitf through 
Doislure,' (hli eondooe] ««eplDg). lienee the uatiibena of tbe Son eod sight 
•ter. See ilea ibe niTtbi of the diailpeied Dtoo/aoe. the ea/]/ Beechus, o 
tlx fliglit •un.*' of tbe vine ood of ireei, who wore Ihe dappled ikin nf fawn, or 
leopard. 

tjK* ii genenJl/ imvilWed a$ tui ita prinuny meaning 

“ eight" is not^wbheet ugniSeanee in diii eosoectios. Ya alte reeana ibe (poke 
or a wheel. The Son u a wheel, with eight spokes, or njt, will be cooiidered 
•JOTg ^wflh the Swastika. Tbe popolar worship of the Sonia Japan, under the 
or "UQ-wheel " Is stfsificool la this coDoeciicD. 
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tion of the Magalmna to the Sun-dd^ in Japanese mythology, 
is not merely by way of an explanatory mytli, but founded on 
its resemblance to the Korean Inures known in Japan as 
IhiiatsH-dOMot (Figs. 6 and 7), These figures are produced by 
drawing semi circles whose diameters are the radii of a circle on 
the diameter of which they are produced in contrary directions. 
The centre of each smaller circle corresponds to the hole of a 
Magaiama, while various radii would stand for the spokO'like 
lines on certain Magatanm. If, like the MiUudotnet, which will 
later be treated In debil, we bke^the intervening line u the 
significant concept, to the exclusion of the spaces which recall the 
Magaiama, or even Tomo, (Figs. 38 and 3p) wc have the sun 
snake of Western mythology, which isperlups represented msome 

of (lie ancient Ciiinese ideograplis for the sun 

and possibly as ^ with the significance of 'god' and the 

esoteric meaning' to extend, to develop.** It may be that on this 
6uke*!ike concept the early Clilnese pliilosophy, (cUowing tlie 
old, world wide belief in the procreative power of the serpent, 
based its hypotlicsis of the gencratis^ powers in nature, of t]\e 
To and Yw, which the Korean (formerly a Chinese) emblem 
is supposed to symbolise. 

The Komocki Magatauta, represents a kind of con* 
ventionalisstjon which apparently had some felicitous intent, 
possibly founded on sympathetic magic. The word Komocki 
means with child,'' but it actually lias a wider signification and 
Is employed to denote certain objects compounded of large and 
small things of the same kind, e.g., a large dish with a cluster 
of small ones, occumng in the Yamato ceremonial, or sepulchral, 
pottery: seen also in die ware of Mycenae and even in Fiji. 

No. 9 of Plate a, is a good example of the Komochi Maga- 
tama, which, so far* as I am aware, Is not known in the Yamato 
sepulchres, and which is met with in various stages ofoonven* 
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tiondlisation. Ko n. of Piste 2 for oasnple, is ^ altered tliat Its 
relationsliip to No. 9 has escaped notice, and it lias even been 
called a sword handle. But if we compare it witli the inter¬ 
mediate form, No. to, it is not difficult to detect, In the position 
of tlie hole ibr susi)ension, the projecting knobs and die conical 
projection of the concavity, n highly conventionalised dcsccntlcut 

the Kmp£/ii Magtifav/a. Nos. 12 and appear to be 
also dcpartuies from tills concept; even in the latter, the 
position of the hole and tlie radindng; lines enable us to tiace the 
Magataina descent. Perlups these were amulets. 

KtTSUNB-NO-KUWA. 

Among the stone relies preserved in the Yamato sepul- 
chrei, one of the most peculiar, and hitherto die most mysterious 
(Plate 3, Nos. 1 and 2,) Is the Kitunu'M'hnvet, or " fox hoe.” 
The l&te Baron ICanda ixmarked tlwt tlie name had been 
explained by a si^eclmen having been " found in tlie earth dug 
up by foxes from an ancient tomb.'’t Tills probably leHects a 
folk explanation. In the Journal of the Tokyo Anthropological 
Institute, t two slicll objects arc illustrated, (Figs. 8 and p,) one 
from t Vamato sepulchre in Buzen Province and die other from a 
shelbmound. Tiie resemblance between these objects and the 
Is really remarkable. Tlic general shape, the 
form and dlmonalons of the opening, n slight coiwavity 
sofflcdmcs seen in what 2 take to be die blade, together with the 
otherwise Incomprehensible prcpcctions, nil tend to support my 
suppo^tion that the stone object Is a conventionalised survival of 
a shell hoe. As an instance of sliell derivation occurrii^ in the 
Yamato culture, 1 may mention tliat bracelets of sliel!, including 
striated ones in jasper wliicli have the appearance of sliell survi¬ 
vals. have been exhumed from the tombs. Nos. 3 and 4 of 

* Frars Daron KaitCa^i ‘^Kotrs oa Andcnt StSive Iin|>]«menia, etc. of 
Jipnn." Plate XVIt. 

f rwe, Note tft Plate xvni. 

t Nes. 49 and 17O. 
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Plate %, arc &ppnrcjttly alicll clerived. It it remotely poeslbk tlxat 
they arc sun concepts. The form oftliese recalls a certain kii\d 
ot Ja^uncse l\oe» Slicil lioes ai’C still used by American Indians 
and even It) modern Japan one iriay sometimes see oyster or 
otiwr slkclls used as trowels. Ipioposc, thcrerore, to include 
t])e preceding shell and stone objects in one category and to 
interpret tlK IC//sunC‘H^wm as a conventionalised copy in stone 
0/ a shell hoc, offered os an appreipriate and acceptable Imple* 
ment to agricultural ancestors In tlic Ivlyslan l^elds. The 
paramount importance attaelrcd to agiicultuic in the mytliolo* 
gical and legendary lore of tlic Krjtki]and Nihongl, harmonises 
xvlth this suggestion, while the cxistaicc of other substitudon 
offerings in tlie tombs, such as stone knives, swords, arrowheads 
and chisels made in imitation of riietaliic objects, intimate that a 
conventionalised cqiy of a priiiudve hoe was not outsde the 
probabilities of the time. TJie name " fox hoe ” may even be 
reminiscent of its purpose, dxc fox being tlic potent messenger of 
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Inari, thfi cereal god, and popularly invested with agricultural 
attnbutes. 

Suzu. 

The Su£u, {Plates 4, 5, 6 and 7,) which we may designate 
as 'jingle bell/ is usually of globular form, Plates 4 and $ Nos. 
I, 2, 4, 6 and 7, but occa^onally takes fancy shapes, e.g., of 
a ring, Ko. 5, a fish No. 3. or even of a Ma^iavta, Plato 6, 
No. 3. The Suxu proper (Plate 4. Nos. 2, 4, 6, and 7 and Plate 
6, Nos. 2 and 4) is characterised by its narrow, sllt-like orifice 
which gives vent to the air vibrations and at the same time 
serves to confine tire clapper of pebble or unattached morsel of 
metal. The ordinary Susf4 resembles the jingle bell of Europe, 
a de»gn of great antiquity, surviving Into later times as the 
jester's bell and tlie Infant's toy. In Europe it goes back to 
protohistoric, If not to prehistoric limes, when it was sometimes 
worn on the person. It is perliaps, referred to in the old 
English custom of “bearing the bell/'* It was employed In 
falconry and was attached to the trappli^s of horsed, still to be 
seen on gala occasions. Small bells were also attaclted to drink* 
Jng cups, a jocular test of sobrie^ in olden days. The familiar 
nursery rhyme which delights childhood with the lady wlva had 
" Rli^s on her fingers and bells on her toes *' revives the shadows 
of an archaic post, wlien giifHns stalked to Banbury Cross. 

Conical tinkling bells widijopen bases and 
without clappers were known in early Japan and 
China. They were often oval in section. A 
very interesting type from a railway cutting 
in China recently came into my hands, Fig. 10. 

This type which exhibits a slit on the ^de, 
occurs in various sises, the above specin>en 
being little over an inch long. Large bells 
of oval section with ardialc decoration are 
found in soutU>edstem Japan, but not in Yamato sepulchres.t 

* DrtaC^i I\pp«tiir AuUquliks. VoL 3 , p. 393 . 

t *' FreUiitwric Jtpsu ” p. 31^^24 
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The ring Suiu of Japan (No. 5, Plates 4 and 5) was formerly 
strung on the breaat-etrap of horses, to scare away wolves, foxes, 
and perhaps demons. OccasionaJly it is stiU seen in rural 
districts. It is also reputed to Iiave been used as a house 
pulUbell, attached to a cord. 

The hsh typt of Susu is usually made of wood. It is met 
with as a more or less perfect copy of a fish, occasionally a work 
of art. as in the case of a very large and perfect specimen in my 
collection, now in tlie Royal Scottish Museum. Tliis specimen 
is hollowed out. with a slit in the belly, to add resonance wlien 
the fisli was struck. Generally the wooden model of a fish is of 
solid wood, as in No. 1 of Plate 7, whicli I'epresents the Xer, a 
kind of carp. In die mouth a free moving ball of wood lias been 
carved out, but the result obtained by striking this specimen Is 
even less musical Uian with the wooden clappers called 
still used to call attention in theatres &c. Though I have net 
ascertained the precise rationale, the sound was doubtless Intend* 
ed to attract divine attention, as in die case of the Mohtgyo Nos. 
2 and 5, Plate 7. In No. Plate 9, the fish concept is clearly 
detailed, tlic mouth holding a ball (sun?) meets the tail to fbini 
the handle. The Mokugyo is one of the quaintest objects asso* 
elated with religion in Japan, being prominent in many Uuddhist 
temples. If properly tapped, die sound is not unmusical, some* 
thing like the nolo of the cuckoo. It occurs to one that tliis 
'\knocking on wood " may have had a magical origin, pos^bly 
based on tlie efiicacy of sound in driving fish into Uie nets, a familiar 
process in this country. The MokngyQ lias the globular shape of 
the Sutii and die same sUt*likc opening with die same widening at 
its extremities. The fish concept is usually extremely convention* 
alised (Plate 7, No. 2) and the Mohigyo Is frequently covered 
with red lacquer. Small Siisit of hard wood, are occa^onally 
played 011 by itinerant mendicants as an accompaniment to 
ttcitatives. Tixe sound of the former is not unpleasng, remind* 
ing one of the castanet In Nos. 3 and 4, of Plates 4 and 5, one 
sees tlie fish concept in the metal Suzu, both convendonsdised. 
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Tlie SuBU with handle, and tlw large specimen, No. 3 of 
Plate 7, are still in use, the latter to invite the attenllon of the 
Shinto deit)' Inari, at Ills shrines. 

Susu of pol/gonally globular form, am found in die 
dolmens and other tombs of tlie Yaniato, anterior, as well as 
subsequent to, the 8th century. Tlicy are also seen on die 
trapfxngs of Ihe tenacotta, or Ihniifja, horses previously 
alluded to, which moreover, arc occasionally decorated 
with a small open bell, not unlilce the Swiss cow bell. 
SvSH were worn on the person as bracelets, a fact which la 
testified to, not alone by die Hmikva human figures, but also by 
tlie presence of these relies in the Yaniato sepulchres, (Nos. 2 
and 4, Plate 6 , No. i.) The ancient ivcords l efer lo the vogue of 
'• wrist ” and "garter " bells. At the end of the dth century, 
according to tlie Niliongl; when Moriya no Ohomuraji trembled 
while pronouncing Ihe funeral oration of the Emperor Bidatsu, 
MumaUo no Sukuiie laughed and said :—" He ought to have 
bells hung on him,” and the Niliongl addsFrom this small 
beginning, tlic two ministers conceived a liaired of each otlier.”* 
We are also told that tlic Such was aiucliccl to dogs and to 
falcons. Tlic Nihongi mendons its employment as a toltcn for 
the provision of Iioi'scs to olhcials, 01 piivilcgcd txisons, while 
travelling, a curious side light on government cojitrol previous 
to llie Sth century. It is believed to have been employed for 
tills purpose as Intc as tlic Tokugawa period. No. 3 of Plates 
4 and 5, was cUlicr uscrl duriagtlie hlaloi ic pciiod, or copied 
ri’Oni one reputed lo be used. It carries on one side thu clinracter 
2 iki, and on the oilier Rtt, which logetlujr mean "post-bell." 
As in Europe, the Such has become a toy, and it b sometimes 
allixed (0 tlic iiollow in llic sole of tlic clilldrcn's pattens, or 
clogs. 

Tlic Such and tlie itilllc belong to tlie same family and 
share the same ancestry, llic diied bladder of peas, the cala- 


* AMa'ft Nibofl^'L Vol, s, p. 105. 
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bash conbilning shcUa or stones, the shells attached to sticks and 
the StMt with its free clapper of pebble, or of metal, differ in form 
and material, rather tlian iii concept. Tn 1908 1 saw, in the 
Royal Scottish Museum, at Edinbuigh, a musical anklet of the 
kind here shown, (Plate. 8.) Through the kindness of Mr. D. 
Vallance, the curator of ethnology and acting director, and of 
Miss Jacob,attached to the museum os botanical pert, lam 
enabled to give this phob^rspl), and (he following descrip* 
rion. (^nus, Pangium, species, f/iuie, natural order Bixineae. 
Fangiuin is allied to the Papavv tioe and is common in the Poly* 
nesian Arcliipelego. The native name of the nuts U probably 
Mantti. The locality originally given for this specimen was 
New Guinea; which la perhaps correct. It is certain that the 
Fanglum ednie grows In New Guinea, that the kernels are picked 
out and that tlie nuts are strung together by twine Inserted In the 
natural opening, brouglit out through the opposite end, and 
retained in place by a knot. Corresponding InfomuUlon was also 
kindly placed at my disposal by. Colonel Prayne, the Director 
of Kew Botanical Gardens. 

Not only do the fem) of Uic nut and the disporitiou of the 
opening eoriespond to those of tlie Sasn, but the dumbelhshap* 
ed opening seems to be foreshadowed in this specimen. I luve 
been informed that a cluster of S^tun sucli as No. 0 of Plates 4 and 
5 Is occasionally employed In a mimic dance, but I cannot confirm 
this fiom observation. Sush are (0 bo seen on the frequently 
ornate palanquins, called I^Iikoshi, In which some object, believed 
to retain virlue or even personality of the god and known as the 
SJimtait (Ood*body) is carried in religious processions. Clus* 
ters of Sucii attached to liaivdlcs. No. 4, Plaie 7, are seen in 
Shinto shrines and in the Kagnra dance, which, with variable 
details, has carried for a thousand years and probably more, the 
conventionalised theme of Ihc dance performed by Amc*no- 
Usume to entice the offended Sun Goddess, Auiatera5u*no*oho* 
kami, from her retirement in tlic Heavenly Cave. It is rot im¬ 
probable tlxat the Kagnra is much more ancient tlian tlie 
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tradition which give® it birth. We can scarcely be wrong In 
following the principle enunciated by Robertson Smith, that 
the ritual ahvays precedes the myth. The music associated 
with Uic Kagura is of a very primitive kind, and its bamboo 
flute, drums, flat gongs and clustered Sum, are suggesdve of 
an origin in a stage of culture remote from present civIH- 
sation. 

The Castanet, more prinntivethan the Sum, somehow appeals 
to me as eltlier sl^eli denved, or, as its name suggests, evolved 
from the chestnut. Nor is it perhaps stretching analogy too far, 
if we regard the Pangium tduh as an arrester of the Shmux 

Drum. 

A curious drum, which I noticed and photographed in the 
Chinese temple in Yokohama, might possibly furnish a connect¬ 
ing link between tlie drum and the tub on wldch Ame-no* 
uzume danced to amuse the assembled Gods and excite the 
curiosity of A[naterasu*no oho-kanu during tl>e retirement above 
mentioned. 

This drum is In tlie form of a tub, or cask, (Plate 9 No. t). 
I have not seen a Japanese drum exactly Jlke this, but In son>e 
country dlstric ti a d I'um Is said to be special Iy made for the da ncei 
of tlie festival, of " All Souls.'* This drum is stated to be of 
a primitive kind, being nothing more tlian a large tub covered by 
a stretched skin, or sometimes merely one upturned, as In one 
verson of the cave dance. Curiously enough, the old fashioned 
Chinese drum Is specially Intended for funeral and ancestral 
ceremonies and thus presents a survival of an archaic design 
presumably agreeable to those who have *' gone before." The 

Oi^n (dances) too, arc intended for the delectation of the 
departed quite as much as for the living. 

Doubtless this primitive form of kettle drum {CatiUtis, a 
deep bowl) has survived through the conservatism of religious 
ritual. The obvious inference of an origin common to percus* 
stoo instruments of Ihis kind barely justifles the conclusion that 
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the story o{ the Kcp Iki is an explanation myth. Without further 
study of the drums utilised in the varied renderings of the ICa- 
gura, one can only say that the association is eminently sugges* 
tive. When, however, we reflect tliat anally is the seed of cor> 
jecture, the probabili^ that the mythical gene^ of a tub drum 
is embodied in this story, assumes a somewhat insistent character. 

Ths Tasukj. 

Every resident in Japan Is familiar \nth the Tastiki, a kind 
of shoulder band used to restrain the loose sleeves of the 
national garment, when engaged in certain hand Casks. It is 
also employed to bind the Naari, or over garment more closely 
to Che body while fencing, and to check undue movement of the 
flowing sleeves. A band is used to support burdens on the back, 
such as boxes or babies, or objects lield in front e. g. trays. 
For adults the length of the Tcituhi Is usually about six or seven 
feet, but It depends on the size of the individual. A strip of woven 
stuff Is sewn with Inverted edges Co form a band something over 
an Inch In svldth. This band is often slightly padded by insert* 
ing another strip of cloth, or by free involution of the edges. 

The Tasuki Is applied in vsdous ways. With domestic 
servants, both male and female, though more continuously used 
by the btter, it Is customary first to de the ends of the 7 <auM 
and then apply It in the following manner (Plate loNos. i to 4). 
The continuous fillet thus prepared. Is looped round the neck, 
(No. i), the leA arm is passed through from behind (No. 9) : the 
fight arm is inserted from the front (No. 3) and the loop is then 
passed behind the head by the lei^ hand (No. 4) and adjusted by 
straightening the body and pulling Into position with both hands. 
The result is a loop round each shoulder in front, the Tasuki 
being crossed behind. This, with triffing variation in the mode 
of application, is the method usually adopted. Another plan, 
known as Haya-dasuki, or quick Tasuki, though it Is not really 
quicker, Is much employed by actors and such like entertainers, 
and also In fencing. So far as speed is concerned, it would seem 
to be easier (o loop the open band round ^ neck, cross it In 
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front and de. But tliis ia not a usual method. It is looped- 
round the right shoulder and below the left arm, the left end 
beii^ held in the mouth. Then tlie right end is gra^d and 
thrown round the r^ht shoulder. Tlie end is held in the 
left hand, while the other is taken in the right; the two ends 
are then tied together. The result is Che same as Che loregc^r^, 
except that the knot is always, Instead of occasionally, in front. 
Vet another plan is to make a figure of 8 with the closed fillec 
and. passing the anna through the loops, to place It over the head. 

A favourite way of carrying children on the back is to 
fasten them by means of a sash, or of the same fillet commonly 
used as Tasuii. It is looped round tlie Infant's back under Che 
ami'P^ts, over the shoulders of the bearer, crossed !n front of 
the latter's body and passed round to embrace the legs or 
buttocks. It Is often tied round the bearer's waist An Instance 
of cros^ng the Tasuki In front Is given by an old servant wlio 
says that it was described to him In his youth as intended to 
brace together the outer garment, but I have obtained no confir* 
madon. A sling for the t^ulver &c., was somedmesl crossed in 
front The Engishikl, which is devoted ^^ly to ritual obser¬ 
vances, describes a band, called Tatuii, which was looped 
around tlie neck with the ends tied to the hands. Tlie object 
was to support the tray containing sacred o/Tcringa duHi^ long 
ceremonies, "Haring stout straps on weak shoulders." TJie 
origin of the name Tastiki Is thus traced to its funedon in support¬ 
ing the band \— 7 a (liand or arm, an old form of 7 Y) and Tsuh 
(help). 1 am not aUogetlier satisfied that tills derivation is 
correct No Tasw^i of tills kind, so &r as I am aware, has been 
found on the Haiuwa figures, which long preceded the Engishikl, 
and as these terra*cotta Images were substitutes for living burial 
in the interests and services of tlie greater dead, the omission is 
notewortliy. Ancestor worsliip, as the foundation of Shinto 
ritual, might be expected to condition similar usages at the tomb 
and shrine ; on the other hand, some of the rituals of the Engi¬ 
shikl, as Professor Fiorenz (an eminent authority and translator of 
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^ HituaU and of the Nihongi). tells me, bear internal evidence 
of being immensely older than the main text of the Engishiki. 
The Tetsuki f^red on the Hmikoa images is, with one known 
exception, identical with that in ordinary use at the present day, 
Plates II, and 12. Tliis exception, Plates 13 and 14, is appar¬ 
ently a sash crossed in front and behind like those of ancient 
Greece. There may be some doubt 
whether tliis really is a sash or band, 
but Mr. Takaliashi of the Imperial 
Museum in Tokyo, whose opinion is 
important, also chinks so. 

There is some probability that what 
one may pros^onally call a Tastiki of 
tlte usual Japanese type, was known In 
mg. 13 . 


V\g. II. 




andenC Greece. Tile statue of a charioteer, seen in Plate (5.* 
appears to represent a similar contrivance, sucli as might 
naturally be used to restrain tlie garment while driving. Mrt 
Whiblcy, tlie learned editor of '’A Companion to Greek 
Studies,’* to whom I referred this point, Is Inclined to tliink that 
tills represents a sash or band adjusted in a fasluon somewha. 
like that of the Japanese Tasuki, and that it liad a similar func* 
tion. Figs. ii. 12, and 13, which rough outline sketches I 
was kindly permitted to make of the rude Trojan stone 
idob in tlie Museum fur Volkerkunde in Berlin, establish 


* Pron “ft Compasioa (o GxMk SiodieA^' 
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the use of the crossed breast baud at a very early period. 
They Indicate, moreover, a service so prevalent that the 
cross*like form became a distinipilshing feature of the cort- 
vendonalised anthropomorph. This is exemp 1 i 5 cd in Fig. 13, 
where, t^ether with the umbilicus, primidvely regarded as tlis 
centre of being (see remarks on swastika) It gives a clue to tlie 
identity of the anthropomorph. 

Whether tlie cross concept was 
reinforced by other considera¬ 
tions connecting death wltli 
divinity, and tlie latter with hrc, 
or the sun, la a question which 
ndght be pub Tlte crossed ' 
breast band does not appear to 
have been common throughout 
ancient Greece, tliough the 
fashion may have been re^nved 
from time to time. Possibly its 
association with the dead was 
regarded as Inauspicious, as is 
sleeping with the head to the 
north in this country. Or, its 
employment might, like the TasttMi in Japan, have been mainly 
conRned to certain occasions and for certain tasks. In Japan, tlie 
TasuMi is not cocadered as part of the costume; indeed a Krvant 
will doff the Tasuki in the presence of a caller on the master, 
politeness calling for this negative form of “dressing.” The 
presence of a TantM on the person in the streets usually indi¬ 
cates an errand of urgency, or need for its continuance In spite of 
publicity. There b good reason to believe that the Grecian 
breastband was in general use duiing tlie Trojan epoch and 
that it was sometimes employed In later times, but I have 
not been able to find a name for it. A similar device was used 
in Assyria, Fig 14. It would be strange If a device, so faml- 

• After lUwlluon. ~ 
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llai in the oU days that it became identiBed Vith the anthropo 
morph, did Not have a name. There are many words in Greek 
and oth^r langua^ which seem to be connected with the root 
and which carry the Idea of binding or arranging. The Greek 
reupfa was not only a headband but also the breastband of young 
girls. This latter was probably a simple circlet, and it is a 
bare surmise that a word of similar origin distinguished the 
crossed bieast'band. The English ''tie" and ^'Ussel," in the 
old sense of binding, seem to share this root idea. I ant not 
competent to discuss the question whether there is any relation 
between the root ra and Che Japanese word Tatuki. It occurs 
to one as a possible affinity. It is not at all clear that the 
explanation based on the description b the Engishiki is the 
correct one. We know chat the Tasuii, as figured on the 
liankva (mages (Plates ii and is) resembles that of the 
present day and it is curious that none of the images on which 
it occurs have flowing sleeves* It Is open, therefore, to infer 
that, as represented, it was not intended either for a support to 
the Itand or for restialning loose and superabundwt sleeves. 
As the images on which I have seen it seem Co represent 
females, it was, presumably, sometimes worn Co bring out 
the contour of the f^ure. A decree of the Emperor Temrnu, 
A.D. forbade the wearing of shoulder straps " { 7 asuii^ 
and scarves by the court stewards and ladles in waiting. There 
Is so much finical detail In the sumptuary regulations following 
the "Great Keform," that the mendon of the Tasuki need not 
imply any special significance. There is nothing in the above 
reference to the Tattiki wliich tUiows any light on its purpose. 
A passage dated A.D. ^84 in the Nihongl, speaks of the 
tfuki, probably identical with the modern word which applies to 
tlie padded band or hem sometimes worn at the bottom of the 
Kitnotto. The Suso U the lower border of the dress and the 
ternunation TsuMi may be taken to mean an attaching or fix¬ 
ing. Tdsit^i might thus be simply an attachment to the aims, 
but I am disposed to look farther afield for an origin more in 
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IceefKDg with a device which has been handed down frorti the 
Ancient Haniwa images. The earliest mention of the Tasuki in 
the Kojiki and Nihongi conveys no hint that it was employed 
for supporting die hands, but rather to enhance the charms of 
Ame-flo>u2ume, when she performed the mimic dance for the 
enteitainment of the gathered gods and the edjiication or 
appeasement of Amaterasu'no-oho kainL 

Ths Jiuji and Nicri-fjh. 

So much has been written about the swastika or fylfot and 
its coi^ner the cross, that some thoughts anent their derivation 
may seem to lack originality, as they do tliat transcendental 
fUvour which gives a filip to obscure origins. The swastika, 
known In Japan as the Monji or "ten thousand character,'* 
(FW. and the equilinear cross, "Jiuji/' or "ten character'’ 
( ^ ), have existed in the deigns of primitive and barbaric art 
from remote antiquity. They are to be detected b die modern 
A Iqu patterns, b diose of their neolithic phase, and in corres¬ 
ponding phases of other lands* wliere tliey specially bdicate tlie 
cardinal points. Much information regarding this, and other 
matters of Che primitive life, has come through a study of the 
living cultui’e of die American Indians.* By these, togetlier 
with other primitive people, the world is believed to con^tof 
four quarters, or spaces, inhabited by world powers of feral, 
human or elemental attributes, from whence come the winds 
and other maoifostatious of living activity (breath and moq’on)* 
As the horizon everywliem presents Itself as a drcle, except 
when broken by neighbouring hills or trees, it was natural to 
representit as such. Tlie stone circle may be taken as a 
reduced copy of die honzon, whence the rising and setting 
of the sun due east and west at the equinoxes could 
be more eadly observed. As tlie true horizon always 
a^KArs to be on a level with the eye, no matter the height 

* Recorded io ibe BdIcUu of ihe Cloite^ Stales Sueon of Etbnolcgy. 
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of the observer, the earth was naturally concaved of as 
flat and divided accordingly, llie artificial horizon supplied 
by stone circles, such as Stonehenge, Fig. 15 and align* 
menls preserved by stone avenues in Great Britain and the 

Tif. 15 . 

N. 
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(Tron Sir t*. Lockyer's Stooeltenge,'* p. 60). 
continent of Europe, greatly facilitated observations, not only 
of die sun but of other lieavenly bodies. A lew stone circles 
survive in Yeao, Pig. 16*, and one would not be at all surprised 
if such were ytt found in remote and uncultivated parts of 

* Pro& a; theodolite ofaMrvMiou the beerlitg of k prebeblepobtlng 
alooe, ladtode fend height of horisoo Wng conildered, there tppewed to be aa 
orieolUloo to the winter eoluice. Several ouilri^V atouas had fc«ea reuMved. 
•* Aficfent Stone Moauneots ” Cjotarettl of the Archaeolcg(cal Sodet; 

Vol. vur,N«.ato 5, 
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(Plan and alignments from the writer^s 
"Ancient Stone Monuments/' X8/i^ 
kci, "Journal of the Archaeological 
Society," Vol. 7, No. 5,) 
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Honshu. I^ese circles, avenues and pointing stones gave some 
precision to the observations of the prjnutive astronomer on the 
change of position during many such risings and settings at the 
horizon. They also emphasised, if they did not originate, the 
discovery of the relative fixity of the north star, the alignment 
of which from the centre of the circle forms a right angle 
with the line of the equinoctial points. Fig. 17. and which, being 
continued, gives the north-south line. This completes the 
equilinear cross, so often seen in the designs of neolithic man. 
and I have not the slightest doubt'that one source (and that’pro» 
bably tlie earliest) of the cross, is traceable to primitive astro* 
nomy. That it is not the only source I am equally certain, and 
shall try (0 show. But in the meantime it remains to say that 
this notion of the astronomical origin of tlie cross derives striking 
conivmacion from ascertained facts of the primitive life. 

It has long been known that the equilinear croas and 
swastika have been original symbols of the American Indians and 
are generally interpreted by tliemas Indicating tlie four directions 
and dividing the four regions. It is to Hamilton Cushing that 
we mainly owe the explanation of these primitive concepts In 
relation to primitive cosmology and religion.* The following Is 
a reauend of his results obtained through long investigation and 
intimate knowledge of Indian thought. A circle with two 


Fig. 17. FIe. t$. Fig. 19. 



diameters at right angles represents the world and tlie four 
directions. Sometimes this 13 represented as a double circle. 
Fig. 17. by the Navaho; (he inner circle I take to be the visible 
area bounded by the horizon. "A very significant variant of 
this,” says Cushing, " is sometimes to be observed, in which the 
points where the arms of the cross Join the inner circle are broken 
off at one side,” Fig. 18. By eliminatii^ (he outer circle, (he 


* " Asicrlcto Aathjopologut,'* 9, Fo. a. 
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** symbol of the four winds/’ which sugg;ests the gateways neces¬ 
sary for their entry on the mundane plane, becomes the curved 
swastika, (Fig. 19) which is “common throughout ancient America 
from Ohio to the ruins of Yutacan and the Andes.*' Cushing 
drew attention Co the resembUnce between (he Zuni diagram 
of the “ four sacred ancient spaces or terraces of t(ie gods of 
the four directions/’ (Fig. 20), and tltet of the “ ancient Finnish 
fylfot-arrow symbol of the thunderbolt/’ Fig. Correspond¬ 
ing fgures are met within Japan, (Fig. 32) and Annam. Fig. 23.* 
The well known association of Che fylfot with Thor, who was 
a god, not of thunder alone, but of the storm-wind and min, 
may be recalled in view of Cushing’s atatemenC chat the swastika 
of Europe “had practically the same gene^ as these early 
Attterican forms." One may instance also in the same connec¬ 
tion. a curious likcncas between a variant of the swastika, embroi¬ 
dered on the micre of Thomas i Beckett, Fig. 24, and lliat on 
an alter symbol of tite Kavaho Indians. Fig. as.f 

Pif. M. Fig. SI. Ilg. as. Fig. S3, 
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tika to be essentiany primitive, it b certain chat other motives 
have xiouiished these symbols and have perpetuated them during 
the vidssjtudcs of changing beliefs. The necessity for having 
fbced points of dli-ection, forwards and on either side, doubtless 
led the primitive hunter to the solar and stellar observations 
which form the basis of astronomy. His notions of living ele¬ 
mental power perpetuated the cross and inidated the swastika. 
But when man entei-ed on the agricultural stage, his relationship 
to the sun assumed a more direct and intimate character and led 
to tlie adoption of the cross, and, as I shall also try to show, of 
the trlskellon, ns emblems of tlie effulgent solar disk and of the 
heat and motion which demonstrated Its living personality. The 
sun, " Ruler of the planetary system " as Proctor has called him, 
was surely a proper object of human adoration and, regarded as 
a philanthropic deity, Ailed worthily the r 3 le of god hood, from 
the dawn of divinity (brightncNs) to tlie conception of enlightened 
benevolence. 

The man of modern culture tees absurdity where Ms fore* 
fathers found their gods. But all concepts whatsoever, are 
based upon cxpericitec. rilR>ltive pltilosophy as much as that of 
to>dsy made its deductions from facts, or wliat presented diem* 
selves as facts. To understand the full sIgniAcance of the 
emblems with which we are about to deal, it is highly Important 
to keep in mind that a stage existed when the sun was not 
generally believed to be merely inhabited or prerided over by 
an anthiopomoTphic being, but tliat the seeming disk vms iUt^ 
/dive, and potent in the affairs of tlie world. Tliat a light giving 
object could be alive was proven by tlie existence of the glow 
worm and the Are Ay; that a round body could live, move and 
impart light might have been demonstrated by certain of the 
Noetiheida^ The fundamental idea that motion wai life suAlced 
to outwttgh recurring exceptions till the accumulated experience 
of millennia, wrQi multiplication of mechanism, loosened the con* 
nection between o^anlc and environmental activity. Even the 
fuller development of the anthropomorphic concept in relation 
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to the suQ was not without support from actual phenomena. The 
occa^onal phosphorescence of decayu^ bodies, and the * after 
ima^' seen .when Che mourner turned from the light of hu 
evening fire to the gloomy recesses of the forest, whence the 
spirits (breath, wind) of the dead had their abode, have cons¬ 
pired to identify divine beings svith sources of light** 

In Japan the sun is actually worshipped in Its visible 
material presentation. In the opinion of Aston, who Is well 
qualifted to speak authoritatively on such a matter, the worship 
of 0 Ttnto Saina, AugusbHeaven*path personage,” has pre¬ 
served direct relations with the sun, ''The solar character of 
Amaterasu or Tenshodaijin having become obscured. ”t There 
certainly seems to liave been a tendency Co expand the attributes 
of theHeaven Shining” deity in the direction of benevolent 
omnipotence. 

But tlie earliest accounts of Amaterasu show us a human 
personality, and one tenderly feminine at that, notwithstanding 
her readiness with the weapons of the time. When the Kojiki 
and Nihongi were written near the beginning of the eighth 
century of our era, the literature of China had been accessible to 
the official classea for at least two centuries, so that the published 
accounts of Amoterasu-no-oho-kami perhaps confbrtned to that 
culture. Aston remar la that attempts have been made by vari¬ 
ous writers to recoucile the conception of the sun's disk*Uke 
presentation with the anthrc^ojuorphic attributes of the ” Heaven 
Shining ” deity, who is commonly spokeu of as T«ftsf0 Daijin, 
the Chinese equivalent of her rather lengthy Japanese title. It 
is only witlun recent years that the written traditions respecting 
Amaterasu and the “Age of the Gods” liave been widely 
inculcated in the public mind. Buddhism having previously sup* 

* la Ja^n th* b the w permal •«ul*>pher«, »luninous 

•ppeutoce of isdittbtfiy alofautw form, U tlmon uoIverMl lod 1 know N?enl 
mtoliiceni JopuMtt who believe they heve t«ea it fleotiog; geaily oway frois the 
riclolty of the corpec. Of e riialUr oeture ere the ‘ corpse ligbls ' and ' coipee 
cendles’ of E(ffO|>ciin oedoUty. 

t "Sbblo, Wey ol Uie Code” p. IS?. 
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planted the native reli^on in the line of dogmatic teaching. 
"To the lower classes of Japanese at the present day/’ says 
Aston, "and e^jectally to women and children, 0 Ttntc 
Saw is the actual sun—sexless, mythless, and unencum¬ 
bered by any formal cult, but looked up to as a moral being 
who rewards the good, punishes the wicked, and enforces oaths 
made in his name. "• Tl» accu racy of this dcacri ption is appa rent 
to observant readents in Japan, in whom the spectacle of this 
unsophisticated and humble worship of llie great luminary can¬ 
not fail to awaken a chord of sympathy, perhaps of reminiscent 
longing to share such simple adoration. 

Apart from this double aspect of the sun cult in Japan, 
there are indications of other sun deities which seem to harmon¬ 
ise with the scanty indications of distinct political centres in 
prehistoric Japan, Aston has referred to the similarity between 
(he story of Moses and of Hii uko, the first born of the male and 
female creative deities, Isanagiand Izanami, and therefore elder 
brother of Anialerasu. Hlruko, as Aston pointed out, though 
known to ancient and modern Japanese comtnenUtOfs as the 
"leech child" {^iru being a Iccch and Hiruko having been 
without legs) Is really the "sun male," Hiruinc, another name 
for Amaierasu, bring the "sun female." 

Ignorant of Aston’s prior suggestion, 1 arrived at the same 
conclusion regarding the analogy to the legend of Moses who, 
like Hiruko, was set adrift in a basket, or boat, of reeds. 
1 likewise concluded that there had been several cults of 
sun worship. There are nrany deities mentioned in the Kcaiki 
and Nihongi whose names denote various relations of the sun to 
the earth and Its produce, and festivals ate set apart for some of 
these which correspond to ancient sun festivals in Europe, 
One is devoted to Hiruko, who vaj^es from the mytho¬ 
logical stage to reappear in popular belief as Ebisu Sama, the 
smUing personage who stands first among the seven gods of luck. 
This deitv U always represented holding a fish, which might 
* ^binio, The Wiy ef IlK God» ' p. isy. 
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be taken to symbolise the associatbn of the sun at the vernal 
equinox with the constellation Pisces/ commencing about two 
thousand years igo. Whether this be the case, or whether, 
perchance, it carries an echo of Uie Babylonian fish of Ea, lather 
of the lire god, from whose ocean home the sun rose, and into 
which be retired, is more tlum I am prepared to argue. But if 
Ebisu is Hlniko, of wUch there is little doubt, his equinoctial 
festival su^esls the former existence of a separate cult In 
certain districts too, Amaterasu has a festival at tl\e autumn 
equinox. 

The worship of the sun’s disk In Japan has given rise to a 
title, vis., ww«r, " Sun wheel,'’ or “ Day wheel " per* 

sonage, which takes us back into the conceptions of primitive 
times and links the present with tlie remote past. To say that 
the sun’s disk has been, and still is, regarded as a living perso* 
nality in Japan, is to announce a divergence of ideas from the 
average sane, not to say the educated, thought of Europe. It 
would tax the credulity of most to assert that the sun could be 
regarded at once as a living disk and as a wheel. But there Is 
nothing more incongruous or absurd in this proposition than 
that a round Cible, at a " s{xrit “ seance, could spin across a room 
because actuated by a personality, such as the primitive mind 
understood by life. Itisn strikii^ testimony to the tenacity 
of primitive concepts aud, luferentlaliy, to the inheritance of 
acquired characters, that souie of the greatest scientific lights of * 
modern dines have reverted to the primitive philosophy which 
saw in the motion of matter, whctl^cr solid, liquid or gas, 
the manifestation of personal activity. It seems to me liighly 
probable tloat in the submerged ' consciousness ’ we have, not 
on)/the personal past, but what Huxley would have called 
an ‘'epitome” of lacial cerebration in certain of the neurons 


* The laeodatlon of Miihrt and Bel vriih (be ball, eod ApalJo with the sheep, 
prabeblr deooieii (ho entry of the o^uinocdol sno into the coutdJaUoM Tawu 
end Ane«. 
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and (or) thdr tracts. Whether the investigadone now proceed¬ 
ing in civilised countries will eventuate tn the complete demon- 
sCradon of telepathy, remains to be seea It seems to be not 
unsupported by evidence, the quantity of which, at least, is 
unexceptionable. This may furnish a clue to the explanation of 
certain occurrences accepted, by certain acienltsts, as beyond 
doubt or reproach. But the main factor in such furtive move¬ 
ments and appearances, is probably the momentum of a thous¬ 
and centuries of primitive Ideation which cannot be stopped by 
the block system of modem';criticism, especially when con¬ 
ditioned in appropriate obscurity. .In the dim i‘ellgious light" 
of the cave, the gloaming, the rushlight and the hut or camp 
tire, suggestion took the place of critical vision. Tylor has re¬ 
marked that were a North American Indian to visit a London 
spirit-seance, he would, as regards the 'physical' phenomena be 
perfectly at home in the proceedings, for such things are pari 
and paicel of his recognized system of natui’e."* 

ThelimlU of this paper do not call for further demorutraiion 
of our proximity to tltepiimlUve life. ‘'Scratch dve European 
and fuid a savage/’ would be a truer saying Clian one which Is in 
vogue. Enough has been said^to prove that the career of the 
sun across the heavens and the table careering across a room 
have been, and are, open to the same interpretation. I shall only 
add that the notion of " vital force " and the still prevalent belief 
that life is an enti^ which comes and goes in individual menv 
bers of the organic world, are. like the fetisli and tlw amulet, 
aurvivaJs of an epoch which sought in personal volition and Its 
transmutation, the explanation of. all activity. 

There is abundant evidence that the " Nichi-rin " or sun 
wheel concept has not been confined to Japan, but has existed 
in various countries throughout a great stretch of lime. It is not 
an absolutely primitive concept. It could not have or^inated 
before the invention of the revolving disc, such as the spinning 


• “ fiimlUve Culrar* ’• Vel. i, p. 
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whorl, or the fly wheel of the boring, or fire, driU. We can 
acaiccly be wrong in saying that the plctt^raph of the sun 
existed before either. Next to the disk outline we have the 
circle and central <iot^^,(^, which marks a new and 
advanced phase. We have something added to the simple 
picture which does not exist In the ol^ect which It portrayed, 
but something which is familiar in appliances for circular motion, 
namely, a pivot. We have a hypothesis, based as all are on 
analogy, on similarity, real or fancied, to the known. Perhaps 
this hypothesis did not Immediately refer to locomotion. The 
circular motion of the fli e drill, with its resulting heat and Are 
were suggestive enough and the human volition involved would 
further approximate this conception to a rationale of the sun's 
attributes. 


The anthropomorphic associations of the Are drill are 
preserved in myth, legend, symbol and Ideograph. Speaking 
of the Vedic references to the two Are sticks, Mocdonell says: 
" These are hla parents, producing him aa a ncw*born infant 
who b hard to catch. From the dry wood the god la born 
Jiving I tlie child as soon aa born devours his parents. The ten 
maidens s^d to produce him are the ten fingers used in twirling 
the upright flre>drill. Agni is called the son of strength because 
cf the powerful friction necessary in Irindling a flame."* In Japan 
ritual Are la still produced by friction at the great Shrine of Ise, 
at tsiimo snd elsewhere. The Kojiklf and Niliongi have It that 
the Are god Ksgu Tsuchi, produced by the male and female 
creative deities Isenagi and Izanaml, burnt his mother, so tliat 
shie *' dlmdy retiied," a euphemism for death. As t have 
elsewhere pelted cut, the primitive forms of the Chinese ideo¬ 


graph for Are ^ represent a Are drill with Its vertical and hori* 


Xontal pieces and the Sparks, or smoke resulting from circular 
motion, la some characters, especially in compounds, even the 

' * * Saukrtt litenlon,” p. 95. 

r CUmberklDS " KojiU," p, 
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drill wlieel IS indicated. Her« we have, doubtless, the oi^b of 
the male and iemale principles of generation which have been 
read into the FutaiiudOM^i sun concept, Fig. 6, by ancient 
Chinese philosophy. In the linear Dabylonion ideographs for 
hre, which are surely sketches, in the faulty perspective of archak 
art, of fire drilb, one finds toot direct evidence of fire produc¬ 
tion by friction, ^[>3 » 5*^0^ ' SftW ** 

The vertical and horizontal pieces are given, albdt highly 
conveniionaJIsed. like many of Che SumercnakkadlaD charac* 
ters, these may have been originally vertical. It is apparent 
that the circular motion is represented by a cross and the fire, 
or smoko, by strokes. In the ancient Chinese character Coo, 
the cross was used Co indicate circular motion and we 
may assume that tlie ideograph was taken from concrete 
examples. 

The four spoked wheel Is to be seen in numerous spech 
mens of archaic art, in China, in Europe and in what one may 
call the region of the five seas. IC Is generally accepted that 
the wheel of locomotion originated with the roller, extemporised 
from the branch or trunk of a tree. In this manner were heavy 
weights transported, such as the mighty megaliths which formed 
the trilithons of the Inner court of Stonehenge. Prof. Haddon. 
who has given special attention to the cvolubon of the wheel, 
lias followed out the suggestion of Isaac Taylor, that the roller 
was gradually pared down in the middle, leaving the ends .as 
clumsy but effective wheels for heavy weights. He has also 
given illustrations of block w heels strengthened by a cross piece 
or pieces against the grain.f This must have been the forerunner 
of the four spoked or cross wheel which was in use all over the 
ancient world. The four spoked wheel is very andent. Isaac 
Taylor, in his " Origin of the Aryans/^ where t he rol ler 
* For rerereece to Ihe rollovlc^ Ideogmpbs, iL« writer is ipd^ed to viiiou 
ftaolent ud aodeni Cbioese treatises aod to the works o/C&Alcsers, Ciles,,\S’jeecr, 
T&kedfl, RewUasoa, Sajce, Dtsgln, King, Bcecawco, Enson, CoeSer eed ^erci. 
t » The Study of Maa,“ pp. »f5, *87. 
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•origin of tl« wheel is introduced),* gives an illustriilion from 
H»d,t showing tlxe four spoked wlicel on an ox cart of the 5th 
fccnlu ry R C. In Figs. 35 and 26 are seen similar wheels. It was 


*S t 
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a aboit step from tl« four to the six or eight apoked wheel and 
all tlircc varieties occur in ancient drawings and sculptures. 

With the archaic cross-spoked wheel In mind, we turn 
again to the ideographic cross which signified revolving motion 
nnd we find quite a number of examples wlilchillu.itrate this 
concept and which appear to have been derived /rem it. Thus 
wo have net only tlw dot in the circle representing the axle with 
the idea of "centre but also the cross in the square 
(conventionalised from the circle). Then it Is seen ss a cross 
having the meaning "firc^tick/' together with tlie cliaracter 
" wood " in tlie linear Babylonian and cuneform as the name of 
Gibll, the fire god. Here, as with many of tltc Assyro-babyIonian 
deifies, it is accompanied by Uie Intel esiting determinative 
which was derived through and 

which signified citlier the eight divisions of the Iteavens, or an 
right myed star. In favour of the former view one may state 
that opposition, intervention, or crossing was signified by a cross 
in the Asiaikic, Babylonian and Chinese charactei?. The notion 
of "cross puqsosc” was perhaps derived from tlie crosring of 
tile north-south and east-west lines. In China, the cross 
also stood for the four directions of space, with a fifth, 


• op. cu. p. i8e, 

T Ibi(].|). 179. FromlliMoriA Nuueriun, j. iSo. 

t From A Compunon to Greek Stodte.” p. 500. Edited by Leoraid 
WhlLley. 

{ From Rawtioom's ^ Five Great Moaarekks.** Vol. 1. p. $86. 

I IbUI. Vol, I, p. 64. ' , 
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namely, depth or height, indicated by tlie crossing point Such 
an interpretation svould bear out tliat of the idcograpli 
as a 8ubdivi»on of tixe heavens by intersecting ci’osses. But on 
the otlicr hand, we know diat tlie stars received not only tlw 
names but the personalities (spirits) of tl'ie gods and tliat the 
above sign added to each special name, became tlie determinative 
for such gods as Bel, Istar, Marduk, Asaur, Sin (moon), Satnas 
(sun) and a number of others. As a corollary to tlic identity of 
life with motion we find the cross also uidicatiiig life, and carry* 
ing an antliropomorphic or even; phallic significance. Fhcampics 
of the former will follow, but to llio known Instances of the last 
attention may be called to its employment as a Babylonian 
determinative before male proper nnmes. Tlic piobnblllty that 


represented a star Is somewhat enhanced by tlic 
connection of the cross and sun. From the neolithic phase of 
the old world to an advanced stage of Its iron culture, tlie cross 
and tnskclion, one or otlicr nnd lomctimes both, wore hold in 


veneration as symbols of the sum Thus was a druidicul 
concept and lias survived on the hot cioss bun of luuiicr, which, 
by reason of its form, heat, equinoctial sunrise sci vice, and history, 
was clearly a solar theopluigy at Uic vernal «s|ulnox. Tltu cross 

is met with in the neolithic dolmens of 
Tiance, at bias'd Azil and various other 
sites of prehistoric Euroiic, c. g. My* 
cenae, (Plate 14, Nos. 11 and ta). It is seen In Qic piccuncroini 


was clearly a solar theot 

9 ® 0 


ciiai’actcrs of Babylon as 




It occure, moreover, 





ns a personal ornament of As* 
Syrian kings who claimed solar 
ancestry and Is found in somp 
of the ancient sun IdeograpliH 
of China. It Is also associated 


* Pound b; Pielto to a ^jralto fit Aril, nllli oihn signs paneled oo 

peUto with b&cuatiW. ci>c«l), after t^r^l. 
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wi^h a sun decorative modve in certain forms of tnonstrancer 
Fi^. 37, belonging to tlie ritual of tlxe Roman Catholic church. 
In Buddhism it survive* as the “ WJiccl of the law,” Fig. 28. 

The sun*whcel concept 
persists in Europe in the 
custom of rolling a blaring 
wheel on certain festivals 
which vrtre anciently con* 
fined to the sun. It is 
found on the lo calied span¬ 
ning whorls in the Schlie- 
man collection in the 
Museum fur Volkerkunde in Berlin, wliich. I fancy, are nioaily 
votive offerings of fire drill wheels, Plates rd and 17. In this 
sericat are the rayed sun, the wheel concept and various forms 
of the cross and swastika, together with anthropomorphic 
niodves. those of Nos. 9, i<*> and u of Plate td are readily per¬ 
ceptible on comparing tlieni with No. 30 . and No. 16 of Plate ty. 
which exliibit the continuous eyebrows seen in Fig. 11 and found 
throughout the prinuilve culture. Including tliat of tlie neolithic 
Ainu. A sign for fire resembles oi>e for face upturned. Nos. 11, 
13 and 18, Plate id, show the cross; the latter also the tau. No. 
1 j shows an anthropomorph approximating to the swastika. In 
pasring, ;ve may note some lesemblance to the ancient form of the 
Chinese character Tien, or Heaven, winch was originally an 

anthropomorph, It will be noticed that the 

swastika in No. 14, together with tliose just nientlooed, occupy 
the same relative position. Here, possibly, we liave, as in No. 4, 
and even in No. 18. an entrance, or location, for the god. This 
would be in keeping with primitive ideas, bulls merely a surmise. 
It might convey a hint of the antliropomorpluc origin of the tau, 
seen In No. j 8. No. r 7 presents the combination of curved swas* 

* From Mormy's '*IfftudbMkto Jtpan/* by Prof. Cbatsbalkin ind W, B. 
Mtson. 

f Sele c t e d ftQ03 illoairAiiousin (1 m "BAimolaug Trajaoiseber AJierlOiDcr.** 
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Jika and sun concepts, the curves perhaps indicating motion as 
those of Nos. 5 and 15. Altliough the sun concept is distinctive 
in No. 17, in otiier specimens from Hissarlik, it U to be 
detected on many of these objects, in tlic rayed appearance around 
die pivot Iiole. No. T9 illustrates the voluted conventionalN 
satlon of the swastika. Ko. 5 shows the cross with circles, or 
dots, a design occasionally met with in the primitive culture; 
this lias been popularly interpreted u punctured wounds" 

■ The wheel concept of tlte sun 

00161*3 into tlie ancient notion of the 
suR god on wheels, for example, of 
ApoKo and Mithra. The rayed or 
wheel sun is encountered In Che art 
0/Egypt, (l^ig. sp.) Phocnecia, Fig. 
$0, Ciialden and elsewliere. Figs. 
29 and 30 exhibit the sixteen 
rays or 'petals,’ the i^usre of die original four ffwkes. 

»■ t 



* Troio ** Caody«)ir*5 Gnunmitr of iIm Lotus'’ p. 96. 
f ^Fnm Its«]iiuOD’s " liiAoiy of 1 IjMDma *' p. 177. 
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Such forms as the above, bear so dose a resemblance Co 
the "chrysanthemum" sun crest of Japan, Figs. 31, and 32, 
that the common oiigin cannot be doubted. Tliis env 

Tifi. 31. . rifi. 38. 3 S- *^'8- 34 * 







blem, which has been suspected of iccenC origin, is in reality, of 
ancient standing in this country. I have called attention to its oc« 
currenccon a clay cofiin which cannot well be less than a thous¬ 
and years old, and which may be considerably older. The sun 
derivation of this emblem lias not been called in question. As the 
crest of the Imperial House, traditionally descended from the sun 
del^ Aniacerasu, it adoriia the oflieial buildings and stationery. 
The war li&g takes another form of tlte rayed sun. Fig. 34, and 
the national flag shows the siniple disk (Fig. 33.) Tlie sixteen 
"petals” of the chrysanthemum crest arc a multiple of the four 
primary limbs of the cross, or swastika, forming tlxc spokes of the 
oiiginal wlieel concept of the sun. In Plate 16, No. 2, the num* 

. ber ]6 Is doubled, wliile half of this number occurs 
Fig. 35. • 

in No. 8 and four spokes In Kos. 6 and 7. Fig. 35, 
a sun concept of the Druids, has also sixteen at 
the periphery of the disk. The military flag, actual ly 
almost modem yet conceptually very ancient, sliows 
the ^plc rayed sun as one sees It in tl« whorl of Troy, No. 2 
of Plate 1 6. Still more elementary, is the round disk of tlie 
national flag. Aston lias remarlced the recent adoption of this 
last flguro as a national emblem and Is inclined to trace 
these origins, together witli many other things, to Cliina. The 
sun concepts might be traced fartlier and deeper, and it would be 
a difficult task to unravel their intens*oven modves. But I see 


* Tilso, with Pg. 41, (wm ft pftper on " Aodent Cymric Mcdicise" ly H- 
8. Wellcome, 1903. 
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no r«uon to assign tlw sun concept an arbitrary period of 
fbigration to this land. We cannot doubt that sun worship has 
been tlie fundamental cult of the Japanese from time immemorial, 
and certain sun emblems must Iiave shared this antiquity. That 
Japan boi rowed very considerably from China ia as true as that 
Europe borrowed from ^ypt and .'Babylon; but the Yamato, 
or early Japanese, came from the continent and must have 
acquired the essential elements of tlidr religion previous to 
leavii^ the mainland. Aibr all. it must be considered that such 
origins are merely relative. Our speculations as to dme and 
place may bring us near the mark, but it may be questioned 
whctlier we sliall ever be able'to trace back all the steps in thdr 
evolution and definitely assign a single /MS si erigo to such 
concepts as the multiple cross or swastika. 

The hotlon of life in the sun found expression in its frequent 
character as a totem and its association with animals, most, or 
nil, of which have i)laycd the part of the totem. Among many 
olhcrt we Iwve llie frog, crow, crane, cock, peacock, eagle, 
mouse, rat, lion, liorse, bull, slwep and fish. The last five liave 
had a zodiacftl a&soctation* with tlie sun. Tlie iiight of tlie sun 
across the heavens doubtless suggested some of the biiri associo* 
tions of which Uio fabulous phoeni x is probably a sy htliesis. Cle* 
ment of Borne and likewise Tertullian, repeat tlie ancient belief 
that the phoenix carries the bones of its parent to tlie city of Hello* 
polls and deposits them on the altar of the sun. Tlie relation of 
the horse to the sun was very intimate and finds an echo in Japan 
where the storm god Sosa having fruled to arouse tlic anger of 
hU sister Amateiasu by open defiance, destruction of fields and 
watercourses (a heinous offence) instantly aroused her fear and 
wrath by throwing into her heavenly weaving lioll a piebald 
horse “ flayed with a backward flaying." The “ piebald " refer¬ 
ence applies to the clouds which obscure the sun; orposably, 
to the stars which come as it goes. Tlie horse being 
specially reared for speed became, as every one knows, a 
* Bal^louiao, Tho ml ami dker aalvals G<cur In CbtoMo aiul other amliacs. 
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favoured representative of the sun’s rapid prepress across the 
heavens. As Herodotus remarked in explanation of the sacri¬ 
fice of tixe horse to the sun:—"They think it right to offer 
the swiftest of all animafs to the fketest of the gods/'* In 
Japan, votive pictures of liorses are still offered at numerous 
shrines. In Japan, too, die process of divination by the shell of 
the tortoise, which perhaps supplanted that of the Ainut under 
Chinese influence, points to a trial by fire of this cosmic animal, 
the round carapace of which might have recalled the sun’s disk. 
In Nos. ] to 3 of Plate r y arc seen a few animal and arboreal 
concepts from what I venture to call the votive fire drill whorls of 
the Schllemann collection. Although highly conventionalised, 
even No. 6 probably originated in a mammalian concept. No. f 
might present a stork, or, possibly ibis, both of which were 
revered as destroyers of snakes, the mytliical associates otUie 
sun, ultimately inimical, though otherwise regarded as ancestral 
aod procreative sprits. 1 fancy {without reference to lumd) 
that some one has made tlie suggestion tliat the winged 


np. 36. t 



concept of the sun, (Fig, 36) and of the sun bull of Babylon 
m^iit have originated in the appearance of the corona 
during an eclipse. The flight of a bird, reinforced by the 
sometimes wlng-like appearance of the corona during dte 
' nookl. i)tr. a: 3. 

f Tlbe sli 9 ul<l»r blaOe of i dwr was umU f&r diTipalmi b; ihd Rirx] 

later JapaoCM, as it is by tite Aieu. As pert the ritual perfonaed Mon ibe 
CA're Is vbich AmateroM took rtrago, one tua/ is&r an endeavour to divine ibe 
IstCDliQu of (ho son dcily. 

4 After KawlcDSon. 
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{mag^md attack on the sun by dragon or serpent, presented an 
analc^y which might well have seemed to confirm tlie precon- 
ceptions of that day. Tlie definite though tenuous forms 
presented by the sun's corona (Plate iS) during die few minutes 
of total eclipse, must have greatly impressed tlie ancients, to 
whom this spectacle was familiar. Mot the winged concept 
alone, but those of the cross and wheel might have been materi* 
ally strengtliened by the actual sight of the corona which, from 
time to time, appeared as ghostly counterparts of these familiar 
things. Heaven and earth conspired to promote the concept of 
the living wheel, wluch, erroneous enough to ui, was neverthe¬ 
less a scientific concept in its day and generation. There still 
remains In the lingering belief in astrology (practised even by 
Kepler), a survival of the animistic hypotlieaia which finds its 
modern demojistration in the subjective or fraudulent luippeninga 
of the spiritualistic seance. To look for ^gns In tlie sky and to 
Interpret cosmic phenomena (particularly of an untoward nature) 
as omens of human destiny, was the logical outcome of this 
hypothesis, In which wc find the wrath of the thunderbolt and 
the unlucky visitation of tlie comet. 

TJie foregoing consldemtlons, have, I think, made it 
sufficiently clear that the cquliliiear cross originated In an essen¬ 
tially primitive state of human culture, when to tlie instinct of 
direction so obvious in lower anlntals, there was added the 
selfconsetous memory and tlie will to communicate the results of 
experience for die guidance of others. Fire, flood and storm, 
inspiring terror In all denizens of tliu soil, came to be vaguely 
regarded as thelenibodlmcntof dreaded violence and, ultimately, 
as manifestations of the power belonging to transmuted perso* 
nali^ varying according to mood and disposition, from horrific 
malignity to benevolent Influence In human aflUrs. All motion 
wasjife and in great part theophany. Hence tlic 'open door ’ 
to the'each of tlie four wind gods, the primeval origin of the 
swastika. 

Supervening on such concepts, the analogy of fire and sun 
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culminated in the inlimaCe association ot heat with frictfonal 
motion, involving not merely an anthropomoi'pWc relationship 
but a common origin in rectilinear, or circular motion (fire 
plough or fire drill), The comparaKve feurfUty of fire production 
by the latter, doubtless led to the concept of tlic sun wheel, by 
steps which have been briefly indicated. Into the latter 
came the swastika and cross from Europe and tlie cross and 
trlskelion from western Asia. Tlic tiiskelion, as we shall pre¬ 
sently see, spiead to Uie extieme west and east of the Eurasiatic 
continent. As the tree bends to the gale and man to the race, 
die curve of motion came to triskelion and cross. The latter, 
however, had conseivative tendencies In wlieel forms and in 
ritual. The swastika too, probably became a concept of 
enhanced aclivlty when tlie gene^ of its curved or rectangular 
"arms " faded into oblivion. The three emblems were certainly 
associated wlil^the living activity postulated for the sun. One 
may also acid that the ideas of livii^ and circular motion as ex¬ 
pressed by concepts like the sun bird, sun cross and sun wheel, 
were probably accentuated by the conformation of the corona 
witnessed duri^ig solar eclipse, 

MiiavDOHOit. 

The emblem, known in Japan as the Mitsudowot, Is of 
ancient standby In tltis coimtry. It is found on objects which 
are considerably over a tliousand years old, Japanese references 
incline one to the belief that It was intimately associated with the 
career of the Yamato, or early Japanese, who crossed over from 
die mainland by way of Korea, several centuries 
B.C. The MiiSiidmoi Fig. 37, the Mitsiidotn^ 
figure (£, a picture or figure), occurs on Japanese- 
war drums and on tlw, banners and lanterns *at 
the shrines and festivals of Amaterasu-ixo-olio- 
kami, the supreme Sun Deity, 

A similar device is also found on the archaic Tomo or 
" Atm pad," The Tmo played the part of the gauntlet tab of 


Fir 37 * 
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European archery in receiving the blow of the string, as the bow 
swung round after sliooting. But the Tmo was hollow, where* 
as tlxe tab merely reinforced tlie cuff of tlte gauntlet which took 
die recoil of the bow string. Tire tap of the bow string on the 
gauntlet became the resonating voice of the Ttwro, which waa said 
to be “ defensive as a shield/' Tlie references to tlie sound of 
tlte Tovio arc so emphatic in tlie Kojlkl, Nihongi and Maiiyo* 
shiu, that it must Iiave been quite a special feature of this con* 
trivancc. When premia ring herself for the visit of her younger 
brotlici’i llic stoi niy deity Sosa, Amaicrasu “ Took and slung at 
her side a mighty and high (sounding) elbow padi and blandished 
and stuck lier bow upriglit, so that the top shook/’* The hoi* 
low bulb of tlw Tvuiif, rcsoundljig to the Impact of tlic bow*string 
probably shared with the him'iming arrow tlio magic of the 
defiant note which heartened tlic attack with assurance of victory. 
The fact that die Tvwo bore tlic device of die MUmiomo must 
have enhanced its potency as a talisnvm, for, If now over* 
looked, this emblem was clearly a sun coiicciit associated with 
Amatcrasu, die Heaven shining l^lty, wlio protects and upliolda 
her cliosen people. If tlic relationship between tlic Mitsiuiofuce 
and tile sun has been allowed to lapse, this cannot be said of Its 
connection with the 7cmo, which is generally believed to have 
originated tlie name MitsuHomot. Tins name is said to have 
come from tlie &ct that the concept consists of three figures of 
tlie Tomo, or poss^ly tluto figures on the Tontc, the word 
being die Japanese equivalent for *Mhrce." This being so, a 
dcsci iption of tlic Tomo itself may not be out of place. 

This contrivance is found on several Haniiva images, 
winch give one some Idea of its antiquity, (Plate A and B.) 
In tlie latter it U adjusted to the foi‘« arm and tlic tivo varieties 
here shown correspond to the shapes given by die Sliakai Jii, 
which illustrates both, (I'igs. $8 and 30 )* 

Tlie former Is said by the Shakai Jii to be a ceremonial 
Tome, kept in the “ Great Shrine ” of Amateiasu in the province 
• Clioiikkrlwi’s "Kc^kl" p. 53. 
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of Isc. Accor< 1 uig to tbe Tdjo Za1<kl, this was washed 
over with dialh, on which tlie ^Kitccrii was painted in black. 
The EngiKhikl describes tlie Tamfi os hnvii^ been made of an 
outtr coming of bearskin about ton by flix iikIks* with an inner 
portion of cowhide. Tiu: surfucc Is said to be black, with the 
pattern in white; the jtverse is stated to be continry to aitclent 
custom. The Teijo Zakki mentions one nutde of deerskin, winch 
is perhaps of the kind seen In Fig. 39, styled by tho Sl»kai Jii 
a “ military Tomo.'" Tlw ruipcet paid to tliesc rdics as Divine 
treasures ” is noteworthy as corrobomtiug d\e 1*01**111011 to Ama- 
terasu. 

Now wc may ask the question, how could die name JiIIUU‘ 
dfffiifif luve come from tlic occurrence of this concept on the 
7 wio^ It is evident that tt is not a picture of three Tm/a. It 
is cci'Cainly 3 variety of the tiiquetia ortriskclion, the gcnc^ 
of wliieli I propose to consider. This figure Is one oftlte designs 
common to Japanese snd Ainu. The latter rightly recognise tho 
triradiate pattern, nottlie three comma*likc figures, as the essential 
part of this emblem. I cannot but think diat Japanese commen¬ 
tators have been led astray, by the incidental and merely sug¬ 
gestive losemblance to the Tarw, in placl:^ the derivation of tlie 
Mtsudonioe where it docs not properly belong. Of course an 
analogy which su^jests such a derivation might posably liavc 
or^nnted sucli a name. The derivation itself is proof positive 
tliat llie 01 iginal coiKept had lost its siginficance and it 1 $ by no 
means improlxiblc that an ordinal mmc of. thu concept liad 
also tlisappearcd, Tiie fact that it existed on tiie Tomo might 
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have called for the cliolce of a nanic which is much less appro* 
priate than, for instance, “three magatama figures,” which the 
design more closely resembles, objects which, as we have seen, 
were equally associated with the Sun Deity- On tlie other hand, 
there is little reason to doubt that this device existed on the 
banners of Amaterasu and of the Japanese, and probably on their 
drums, from a very early period. One of the most archaic 
traditions of the Kojiki and NlUongi relates to the appearance of 
tlie Yatagaroitt, a word wlilclt has been 
translated as nght (otlicrwise many) handed 
crow. But this bird was certainly the three 
legged crow of Chinese legend (Fig. 40) 
antejior (0 tlie presenters and tlie tiiree 
legged bird may be traced with some 
degree of confidence, to the tiiskclion of eastern Europe and 
western Am. Tlie triradiatc limbs of the RTitsudovisi rattier 
strikingly resemble the claws of a bird and its constant assocla' 
tion with other sun emblems in Jn^xin, au^cst (if I may ventuio to 
say so) tlio interpretation, Iciw of an eight armed Oian of a spoke 
armed (laia) bli^d. But whether or no the expics^on “eight 
armed is permissible as related to tlie sun wheel concept, the 
point to be kept In mind is tliat the held a funedoDi 

parallel If not actually identical, with tlic sun crow which led 
the van of the “ Divine Y&mato Filnce ” of Japanese tradition. 
Tlie occurrence of the Mifsiidoiiioe on Japanese war drums 
dates in all probability fiom a period at least coeval with its em¬ 
ployment as an emblem on the Tviuo. 

The figum was certainly not derived from the 

Tv/no, Uian which It is presumably much more ancient and vdth 
which it had merel}' an incidental connection. Unless tlie Ihi/c 
had llie monopoly of tills concept In ancient Japan, it docs not 
seem at all a likely source of the name Mitsudwioe, For these 
reawns I suggested In my “ Prehistoric Japan ” that It might 
apply to a Tinw picture “ in the sense of being found on that 
article.” But to furtlier coniidciafcion this is uucoQvlncii^. 1 


Flj. 40. 
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shall now prssont the reasons which incline me to the opinion 
that the word Mitsiidomoe maybe a “ Volks Etymologic,” based 
on the tkr travelled word "Sandom," which stood for a sun 
ddty of the Hittltesand of Asia Minor, I shall try to sliow 
that the Mitstidwio concept, as a variant of the triskclion, origi* 
nated In an anthropomorpluc concept of the sun, ll)at it was an 
inttiiuic emblem of solar deities and signally so of Sandon, San- 
doiu, Sandaii, or Sandcs, and tliattlierc is not only^ no inherent 
impiobability in the spread of west Asian cults to the farther 
east but that distinct vestiges of tliese are traceable in Japan. 

like tile sun circle, cidss and>wRstil<a, tlic triskelion dates 
back to neolithic Europe and probably to an early stage of this 
cultuie. Ten tliousand years would be a moderate estimate of 
its antiquity. If we accept die verdict that the relics of tlie 
grotto at MaS'd'Azil belojig to the later Magdalencan period, tlw 
presence tliere of the cross, tau and inci|»ent triskcl(on entitle 
tliem to an antiquity gicatly in excess of die above. The tiis* 
keUon (I'ig. 41,) was associated with, the circle and axle and 

ri|. 4S. 


ri«. 4f, 



with tlie rayed wheel, as sun emblems of Hie Druids. 1 have 
seen several examples of such concepts. Tlie following rough 
sketclics fiom my notebook u«re intended merely oa memoranda 
of concepts seen 011 prehistoric stones in the Irish Nation.*!! 
Museum at Dublin, and I have not been able to amplify them, 
Eigs, 42 and 43. Mr. Gcoige Coffey tlielcuratorof nrcliacolc^y, 
gives these liish stones an antiquity of about Uirec thousand 
years. The concepts wex'e somewliat de&iced. The triskelion 





* Cr. IL Muartf > " l 4 ke DwelUegs of Euiop«p» 3S4. 

t IWdp. 415' 

i From Dr. K. blonio's " PrcbiMork Seotlttnd,” p. 34^ 
I lUd, p. 363, 


In the bronze mirror from Baimaclellan, Scotland, (Hg. 4^, we 
eee a form of the triskelion which is almost identical with 
tlie Mi/Sfidamot figured on the 7 cmo 0/ early Japan. The 
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seen m Fig. 44, occurs on an Irish prehistoric bronze plaque. 
A triskelion carved on a piece of asUwood was found in the pre- 
Jiistoric crannog of Locldee in Scotland, (Fig. 45), and a highiy 
conventionalised form, (Fig. 46), in tlie Scottish lake ofDnwalton. 

1% 4 S. f 
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occurrence of this on tiie mirror, which has been a world wide 
aiialc^ue of the sun, is not without significance. Still closer is 
tho connection between the ti'Ukclionand the sun, exemplified by 
the ci^raved shell disk from a sliellinound in Tennessee (F^. 4$), 
where tixe curved (riskelion is surrounded by primitive concepts 



of the sun, which probably indicate tho seven days of the week. 
In Mexico, at least, tlie triskcUon In the circle signified 
•• Sunday '"and here too is found the concept known In Japan as 





* Wilson’s-SwaMai,”!*. a:3. 
t After Woms. 

i BuKAO of American Etlinolocy, llulklln a8, PIaIs XVIU. 
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In Fig. 49> is seen a tiiskelion from 


Scandinavia, in a stage of advanced conventionalisation, buthcie 
one may dutlngiicsli tlie variant of the runntnglegs, vt'hich lias 
given the triskelion its name. ThU has been known, (Fig. 
CO) on the coinage of tlie lale of Man, now out of circulation. 
This triskelion recched dte Isle of Man directly fiom Sicily, 
when the brother in law of Alexander i n of Scotland was king 
of the Meditei rancan Island. It was adopted by Alexander as 
the badge of his new possession about six hundred years ago, 
but its lineage is of the eastern Mediterranean over two thousand 
years back. Seen on ancient coins of Sicify (Fig. 





times with the sun concept of Phoebus Apollo in hts chanot of 
four horses and four*spoked wlieels, it Is traceable to Asia Minor 
and the region of the five seas. Figs. 52 and 53 represent the 
concrete concept of Uic thi'ce running legs, tlie movement being 
from right.to left and from left to right respectively. In Fig. 52 
we liave the head of Sandon, the Sun I.ord, whom the Greeks 
identified with Hercules. He wears the peaked hat characteris¬ 
tic of this deity, as seen on the famous sculpture at Ibreez, and 

* F^om "Coini of fbe Aockntr CopK4 froffi Wjjsm's “ SwAatHca.” 

t FIp. 5a and 53 frocn '* Unknown Hiileiy of ihe Je^V* faelag ^ 
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e!sewberc> This hat possesses some sJgnifKance, not ouly on 
account of Its Mongolian associations, but also because it was 
the agricultural hat of Asia and perhaps of the old world 
throughout. Tloe winged motive, expressing the sun’s flight 
across (he Iteaveiu is reminiscent of Egyptian and Qialdcan 
cloisters, where astronomical observation lent veijsImiUtude to 
current concepts. The heads of wheat, bending to the breezy 
gyration, proclaim the unity of the solar and agricultural god. 
In rtg. 53. the head of Sandon ap^ars to be conventionalised to 
a circle; perhaps the revere wns the case. The protean 
changes of symbolism, reflecting varying beliefs, are hard to 
follow. One may eonUdently state that the trisketion concept 
itself is not essentially a primitive one, but a convention* 
alised survival of something less sophisticated. The notion of 
three tunning legs to express rotaiy motion, or progression, 
Is not pnmitive/' and far from likely to occur tfe upvo. With* 
out denying the possibility of such a concept eventuating as 
a flash of genius, as a kind of Intellectual * mutation,' It caimot 
be entertained In this connection. We have seen the curved 
triskelion going back to neolithic limes, ft is wide spread over 
the planet. The concrete, three legged concepts ancient, but 
we luve no sign of it up to 2500‘years ago or tliereby. It 
materialised in a confined area and its excur^on beyojid Italy, 
i.e., to the Isle oi Man, occurred In late historical times through 
the accident of consanguini^ and tire caprice ol a conqucroi'. 

Tlie name * trillion' may, or may rv>t be aiKient. I can* 
not And it rn tire Homeric, or other Greek dlctlonaiies. Tpi^ 
was already a sacred number in the days of Troy and the word 
' triskelion,' If ancient, might conceivably be conventtonallsed from 
“ Tfiii " and (not a leg, but)" ' the sun. But J k now 

of no warrant for an auclejit recognition of tills woi d, though the 
expression ’triquetra,* Uie three in one, has claims to antiquity. 

I understand that the triquetra is supposed to have rcfeiTed to 
three lines passing from the circumference towards the centre, 
but not meeting there, as in Nos. S and p of Plate 1 7. It has* also 
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been associated with the early European device of tluee uiter- 
secCing* arcs, but like tlie former, these are probably but 
the triradiate concept conventionalised to make room for 
tlie axle, as, in my opinion, U the curved tilskelion 
til rough adaptation to the circunifci ence of tlie sun circle. An 
instance of such ‘'conventionalisation for space " is seen in Fig. 
S. The derivation of the eai ly word “Jriquetra'* lias not been 
clearly ascertained. Perhaps it simply nicant threefold; possibly 
it referred to three curves, but this is beyond my province, Ety¬ 
mology apart, we know .lliat the word tiiquetra embraced 
Ihe triradiate concept and, we may add, (lie cuivod tris* 
kellon. From the fio^ucnt association of the latter with the sun 
circle duiing a period long anterior to the three l^ged concept, 
it may safely be regarded not merely as a precuisor but 
as an ancestor. Tho running leg cojicept la therefore the 
expression, at a ceilaiii tiniu and place, of ilio opinion that 
the three curved figuro ugnified circular or progrcs^vc mo* 
tlon, or, since the invention of the wlicd for Icconiotion, 
of both combined. It will be noted that the idea of circular 
motion Inhcs us up to the knowledge of tlw fire drill wheel« 
if not that of die waggon, It Is a comparatively advanced 
idea and Its representation as three curved lines proceeding from 
a centre, Is a relatively locondite one. VVe have seen that 
circular motion was expressed by die cross, swastika, and wlicch 
the first hvo having been requisitioned to signify the motion of 
the last, This could liave happened only by ignoring dte 
original and priiriitlvc intent of the cross and swastika, as signs 
of ^ four directions and Ihdr interspaces. Symbols actually 
in existence received a new Interprctadon. 

Tlie curved trislvcUon signified similar motion; of that there 
can be little doubt Must \vc assume tliat it was specially 
invented to express such motion? Ko. AU who have studied 
tlie evolution of human culture and who have tried to follow tlie 
• Might not the iliatiirocV, ("Sewotcj,” or “StaiUMg"), ha»c bftn a 
»ua eabloa? 
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(rend of the primitive miiid, will admit tliat such a supposition is 
umvarrantebic, The few abstract ideas of primiiive man are 
evolved from exisling tilings and are never created out of "airy 
flolhing." Ow has no hesitation in saying that the curved 
tmkelion is a modification of somctlung wliidi existed long be- 
foie and which like the cross aud swastika, eventually I'occived 
an iirtcipretation confonnable to the be)ids of the time. What 
was this antecedent concept? I shall try to prove that the Uiree 
l^ged concept and its congener tlie curved tiiskellon did not 
arise from llic mtegiatloii of human limbs, but from the conveii* 
Ijonallsadon of an entim antUropomorph, tlie biped concept of 
early humanity. It goes without saying that the conception of 
man as a biped must liave been a salient one when comparative 
anatomy was in its infancy. 2t may be tivit this characteristic 
contributed much towards the Inllnvile rchitio/isliip between 
birds and men in toleniistic and otiter mytlis. 'fhe import¬ 
ance of die erect biped pattern as the »gn of humanity was 
referred to by Aristotle and is seen In primitive picture writing 
In all lands, where tho process of convciUlonalisatlon has 
scnicUmes eliminated the arms and head, leaving tlic trunk and 
legs to itpicsent tlic human personality. 

In the cuflcform writing ofDubylon and Assyria, one sees 
examples of technical conventionalisation due to transference of 
concepts from one niatmial to another and to the employment of 
specialised tods. To a slightly less dcgi'ce this convention- 
elLsalioo is seen in tlie present writing of Chinn, where the Ink 
brush has taken the place of tlie style. Tlie ptctographic writ* 
Ing of Sumero-akkadian origin, from wliicli tlxe cuneform arose, 
is so traiuhgui'cd by transference to sof^ clay and the use of the 
rectangular stylo, tliat specialists sometimes hastate to assign an 
origin to the convcnllojialisod picture writing. Tlw change, 
indeed, is comparable to that occuriingintexlilcs, where the trans¬ 
ferred concept of bird, or mammal, receives angular distortion in 
the process of weaving. Of die cuneform charactcis which have 
been identified with idcogiaplis, the anthropomorphic concept ts 
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one of the most common. We liave w, a corpse, with the 
secondAry meaning "to die,” derived from . As seme of 
the linear Babyloniacharacters have, like some of the Chinese 
ones, been clianged from the vertical to a horizontal posture, 
and viC4 ^ftrsa, it is poa^ble that this is a technical transposition. 
I do not think so, because there are various otlicr characters, 
such as a judgei showing the erect biped, if I am 
not mistaken. In tl» Chinese idcc^rapluc writing , man, 

anciently tlie biped and ^, becomes " corpse” 

by assuming tlie pose in which tlie body la buried. This 
recalls the Egyptian determinatives for " revered dead,” and 
^ . The euneform writing seems to have adhered to the 
horizontal,* fallen pose, as appropriate to the dead wlio sleep 
perpetually, while fiee to use t]>cir;>piritual ^>ower8. To give 
only one example, Bel, "the goO ” Is represented by this 
anthroponiorph alone, or commonly, with tlte cliaractcr for 
Heaven (discussed In the former section) tc^etlier with 
tlte above character for corpse, thus M . The biped 

concept U well seen In otlicr linear Babylonian ideographs, such 

as [^, a cluiriot, ^ fortrcia, ^ life, )-^, ” to jcign," 

*'to conquer.” So far os otic may Judge from tlic cunefoi ni, 
many other expressions, as "to slay,” "flcsli,” "loin,” 
"male,” "brother,” "an open hand” and so on, 
include the biped concept. The pictographic cliaracters 
of Asia Minor too, ^y]1ich came into being In tlie cmdb 
of the three legged concept, dc|xct tlxc cioct biped found in 
Hitlite inKiiptions, c.g., a man holding somctiui^ (Meapon, 
implement, or sceptre?) with tlie pix*bablc meaning of "lord.” 

In the character ^ , lord, one secs the biped concept 
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closely resembling chat of die ancient Chinese. In the Chinese 
writing the biped character is fairly common in combinaOons. 


It is less frequent in derivatives such as 


)X| anciently 


a 


man in prison (enclosure), but 1 am of opinion that it enters 
into an ancient Chinese ideograph of the sun. In 

, and ©Jj)j we sec ancient rcpi«entatIons of bright¬ 
ness, peit^uity nnd enlightenment* represented by the sun 




and inooit, celestial givers of light. 



but presumably, it comes from sunlight. In 


is called a window* 



we have a 


glimpse behind the veil of the unrecorded past ^lood* In n 
chalice, recalling the grail, Is an acceptable ofTering* possibly to 
these heavenly bodies, certainly as a means of divination 
(enlightenment). Jn all tiKsc we recognise the biped concept 
expresting the human personality imputed to tlie sun. 

Whatever views may be ltdd ns to the origin of nature 
deities, Including the sun, It must be admitted that the great orb 
of day lias eventually been credited with life by all Ills worship¬ 
pers. By most of them too, the sun has been endowed with 
anthropomorphic attributes and numerous niytlis and legends 
testify Co the tenacity of this oasoeiatlon. I do not know wlictlier 
any of the Akkadian ideograplis of Samas tlic sun god, (generally 
signified by the solar disk (^) contained the simple antlirop> 
morphlc concept* but his Hittitc congener Sandon, Sandom or 
Sandanmay Iiave done so, for tlie triskclion figured in the 
sun’s disc is assuredly conventionalised from the biped ideograph. 
I’erhaps a lunt of some such associaKon may be conveyed by 
llie combination of “Star" or “Heaven" with tlie biped 
concept in tlie nanu Bel as the supreme ddty of Babylon. It 
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be«n explained by various scholars that the word Bel had 
various af^Ucarions, and the gfocl of that name had wider attiv 
buCes which masked his solar character, even more than was the 
case with Amaterasii. But it is ^nemlly admitted that Bel was 
eminently a solar doity. 

In Plate 17, Nos. 6 to la, tlxcrc arc several tiiiadiate pat* 
terns wldch, taken in connection with my interpretation of these 
relics as fire drill wheels, and their evidently solar inspiration, 
may not be without some significance. No. 6 appears to be a 
tri radiate concept of highly conventionalised animal motives. 
Nos. 7, 8 and 9, are tri<^uetra remarkably sinular to the 
biped cliaiactcr wliich we have just considered. No. 10, like 
Fig. 49, seems to be a conventionalised form of the running 
leg triskellon. But this is open to question. On the contrary, 
this concept, or one of a kindred nature, might well liave been 
the ancestor of the ctlier. A study of these and other speci¬ 
mens leads to the iden tlvit the small parallel lines represent 
outgoing activity (heat and light) rather than conventionniised 

and feet, and I would tentatively suggest t]»t a design of 
this kind, llKlfan interpretation, suggested the concept of three 
running legs which captured the fancy of Alexander iii of 
Scotland. Attention may hei’e be directed to Nos. 14 and 15 of 
this plate, which resemble the IDruidlcal pattern now known as 
the broad arrow. Whether Ihis may not be a highly convention¬ 
alised variant of the triquetra or biped concept is a matter for 
conuderatioii. The latter has been so transfoimed in some Chinese 
combinations. In the Babylonian ^, the exact meaning of 

which is not clear (sun concept?) the cureform equivalents*^ 
leaves no doubt Hurt ^ was in this case conventionalised 
from the anthropomorph. The tendency towards this convention- 
alUalion, might have been furtlxeied by the ancient smile between 
the flight of the sun and tliat of an arrow. It is difficult to say 
whether some idea of tHs kind might not be respon&ble for tlie 
arrow concepts on the fire drill wliorls. Pig. 54 ^ Japanese 
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crest, of trirtdiatc arfOV«. Iti otlier crests arrows represent sun 
mys, Of spokes. In Japan, the relation bchveen the triskdion 
and the sun isewdenced, not merely by the presence of the 
dcmci at the shrines and festivals of Amaterasu no'oho-kami and 
other celebi atlorvs of a solar natum, e. g. Uiat of Deti ion (great 
bird) the sun eagle, but it is figured on the sun ItsdI. Fig. 55, 
which I was kindly alloK'ed to photc^nph in the Imperial 
Museum, is from a very old painting on leather. The same 
comtection n\ay be seen in several Japanese crests. Fig, 56 and 
Plate 20 Nos. 4, 5 and 6 . Numerous variants of the triskdfon 


ortrfqiictra occur In Japan as badges or ci’ests of the fornwr 
nobility and gentry {Kwatohi and Sni/turtu, or S/iwl'u), and 
of families either descended from these, or of some standing, as 
were nintiy of the farmer class. Tlic tri radiate concept, indeed, 
is so cottunon that oiw is disposed to regal’d its diver&tics 
as variations of the biped theme. It may be said that 
these varieties are nothing but tlie crystallised lancies of various 
minds acting under varying suggestions. But this applies to all 
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instances of departure from original concepts. It is not the 
variety but the underlying uniformity of these crest patterns, 
despite their variety, which is so striking. Kor is it necessary to 
suppose that the designers of these varieties were conscious that 
they weje altering a sacred symbol. On the contrary such 
departures are usually due to ignorance of primary motives, or 
of any reason for preserving them. Yet, the persistence of the 
triradiate concept, through so many ways of expresaioni of 
which 1 have given meiely representative samples, clearly indi¬ 
cates a consensus of choice whicli, unconsciously or no, tells in 
favour of the ancient popularity of Uib device. It is rernark- 
able that while in Nos. 6. 9 and lO, the conctp^ 

is merely conventionalised, in others the process of con* 
vendonalisation has affected the more primitive, though cegnate, 
pattern the triquetra. or tlxe curved tiiskelion. In No. 11 we see 
the curved triskelion made of feathers, m No* 12. of wistaria, 
while the oak leaf, Nos. 13*17, Is a favourite medium for repre* 
senting the triradiate concept. Tltc association of the oak with 
the sun concept is sug^^live, whether intentionally, it is dKTIcult 
to aay. la "Freliistoric Japan" 1 have liutanced some aur* 
vivais of the sun and oak relations so familiar in Europe. On 
the assumption that tlic “ three legged sun crow ’* (Yatagarasu) 
was reminiscent of tlie tiiskelion, one may recall (he Nihongi 
legend which described the " erglit leaved " (mark tlic number) 
platters of oak leaves on wlilch food was oriered to the crow in 
its capacity a herald. The boy's festival in Japan, held on 
the 5 th day of May, is probably a survival of a sdar cult and 
it is interesting to observe tluit rice cakes cooked in oak leaves 
are eaten at this time. In No. 17. tlic triradiate oak leaf con¬ 
cept is combined with tlic “ three sword" figure. The 
intermediate triquetra thus formed is composed of patterns 
which suggest an ancient type of bronse sword. In Nos. 
18 and 19, the same variant is seen, with cherry flower 
and leaf of the hoUyliock, the name of which suggests 
a possible relation to the triskelion. Ko. 20 depicts a 
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most interesting “ chcny flower and leaf of the hollyhock " 
device^ vis., three sun concepts enclosing a veritable triquetra of 
the primirive biped order. Whether this is not a coincidence, is 
more than I am prepared to ai^ue, but the combination is re> 
markable. The following, No. 21, is equally curioua It 
is said to combine the hollyhock with stork heads. But this 
explanation counts for little- Tltc design itself is evidently that 
seen in Fig. 44. tlist Is to say, it is a conventionalised triskeUon; 
the '‘stork heads” might be various things. Some signs, 
Fig. 57* of a simKai* kind are inured In red on the back 

walls of a Vamato dolmen in the 
province of Chikugo.* These are 
clearly associated with sun cm* 
blems and are capable of various 
interpretations, from the triquetra 
concept to the sun enteriiig the 
constellation Aries I So easy is it 
sometimes to surmise and so diffi¬ 
cult to ascertain. A stork, or 
crane pattern, not unlike the last, is seen in No. 22. Then 
comes the tri radiate concept composed of three Hantaguri 
f^\^{Cythma meytiri^ (No. 4^), an offering at tlie great 
shrine of Amaterasu in Ise, and an ancient food cf dlatlnctly 
propidatory, or congratulatory repute. The 2 chc, (Gingko 
Ulohtf), solitary survival of a Mesosok genus, liirgered on in 
the precincts cf Chinese temples alter its general disappearance, 
andlis quite a feature of^tome Japanese temple grounds. TIk 
leaf is^a favourite element in Japanese crests and is seen in No. 
24. A few ornamental forms of the triskelion are added in this 
plate, but need not be specially detailed. 

The origin of the triskelion lies below the historical horizon, 
in that nether world of human activity, of which tliere remains 
but a feeble afterglow. But in this protohistoric twilight certain 
Indications liave been seen, dimly and fitfully, but signilkant 
* Alter Ooo. Similar ligos &re fouad ia Freoeb dolineot. 


yij-s?- 
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«nough to the enquiring mind, which identify it with ooe of the 
most fundamental concepts of humanity. Whether the biped 
concept antedated the actual worship of the sun is an open que^ 
don, but it surely preceded the notion of the sun wheel. 
We have seen this biped concept di^lsed as the curved tris* 
kelion in the neolithic and bronze phases of Europe and 
America, with some indicalioJi of an anlliroponioiphic origin In 
the palaeolithic phase. The survival of this cor>cept in ancient 
Ideographs gives an important clue to the genesis of the triske* 
lion and Ceaclies us how Uie curved emblem might have become 
dissociated from tlte sun circle tlirough technical considerations, 
as in the instance of exterlorlsstion given at page 61. It shows 
also that tlxe biped concept liad a wide range of representation, 
both singly ami combined. In Japan, the Ji/i/sut/efw picttiTC 
represents, ixot the triikcllon alone, but the tiiskelion in a circle. 
It consists of the trUA't'/iaH iu tht snu. It ii obvious that with' 
out the enclosing sun circle, no onu would have dreamt of the 
Toino analogy; there would have been no intlmotlon of such a 
form, because it was a comi^lete sun concept, Ihc Toiw myth 
arose. W« must go back to tlie real thing for tlie oilgin of 
the name. 

In suggesting that the word Is a Yamato inter¬ 

pretation of Sandom the sun deity, I wish Co say that thei'c is 
yet no conelu&ve evidence in favour of this proportion, which 
is merely a tentative one. On the supposition tlut, as In llie 
case of tile fylfot or swastika, cross, tau and triquetra, the 
prescut Miiittdoino concept formerly had a iiaiixe, which name 
so far lost its significance tliat it could be misinterpreted, we 
have Co ask what would be die n>o8t likely Modui oj>tratuli ? 
Clearly, tlie old name would be adapted to familiar relations. 
The word Sandom was peculiarly adaptable. By a curious 
coincidence, the “San" of Sandom, which literally meant 
“Sun-lord," has the meaning of “tliree” in Cliinese (adopted 
also into Japanese), tlius giving the appropriate indication for 
the word Jl/Iaru, which refers to tlie three elements in 
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the concept. The probabUity of such a transfer having taken 
place is somewhat lidghtencd by the fact tliat Ute concept in 
question was known in China, but not in Korea. As Che 
Japanese arrived in this country by way of Korea and may be 
presumed to have fomierty been establislied tliere, this omission 
is noteworthy.* ]n Annam it is found in exactly the same form 
as in Japan, while in China one finds variants of the triquetra 
including die Mitstidoiitot concept. One of tliese (iMg. 5$). is 
particularly interesting, os it combines die JlJitsiufofufi form 
with the interposition of a second 
triradiate concept, such as one sees on 
some coins with the Sandom emblems, 
eg. Fig. 5a. It conveys, too, the 
suggestion of bird and snake concepts, 
so intimately connected with the sun. 
Tho crow of Mlthisis, whom I liave 
elsewhere paralleled with die three 
legged crow sent by Anatemsu to guide die Divine Yamato 
Prince,t and the icd, three legged sun crow of China, 
indicate a continuity of mylhlcal motive between west and east 
Numerous legends, not to mention vestiges of culture products 
in Japan, clearly show that, from Brst to last, there has been a 
considerable migratfon of things and beliefs from east Co west 
and west to east I have not yet ascertained whether the 
Greek influence In CJiincae Turkestan carried die Sandon 
triskelion to the farther east. But tliere is some evidence of 
Greek culture in ancient China and Japan. The caravan route 
from TurJtm to Sian Fu and the I'^on of Honan and beyond, 
lying bettveen the two great live^ of China, (wlxence or through 

* Ur. A. Hyde La/, K.S.U. Conrul U Chcvdpo, hu kio\lly nade cDquliiea 
pmofMiUy ftful Itirougfi Dr. C«J«, an aullierlly eo XorcAn Both tb«*a 

scliolan Arc of ojilnioa tlmi (Jie UiUiiOoroo eoncapt {« not koown In Korea tud 
tbai i]i« 7 U JuhI (JapancM /hvWwAuwr) "li alU'gclhn of Chiiteio Importilion.’* 
fclesm. Tskahaslii, UiUver end Muiumiya, rrho very ottllgingly louehl lofor* 
muloa ia Korn, have reaehed the sajne coocliuinn. 
t ‘‘Prelibloric Japan” |i. 62S. 
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which came, I thmlc, part o/ the Yamato people,) may help to 
explain this inflaencc. A number of images from ancient 
Honan, which have come into my possession, show evidence of 
cosmopolitan intercourse, in the varied hunian types and cost¬ 
umes presented, a few of tlxese being in appearajice distinctively 
Japanese. No one can read the ancient Japanese classes as 
translated by Clxamberlaln, Aston, Floienz and Satow, or see 
the material collated In my “Prehistoric Japan/’ witliout notic¬ 
ing tlxe resemblance between the folk lore, nrythology and relics 
of this country and those of Cliina and beyond. 

Tlxe “ don,” “ dom," or “ dan ” of Sand on, &c., with ilic 
sense of lord or master, as in the Latin “ dominus,” U found in 
the romance languages of Europe, though, as Jn the Spanish 
“don,” the significance may have become lowered. Similar 
words with similar meaning occur tlii^ougliout Asia and are met 
with in Japan, for instance, I'ono aixJ Deutufi. J^nc is 

also used in a less exalted sciue than formerly. Like Tone, a 
lord, master, and tixe Latin “domiauH,” which was related to 
“ domus,” tlic word J)ouo probably came from Vo, a t>alace, 
haH, shrine (Brinkley), originally a house, preserved in Doma, 
the ground floor of a house, 'rirere are some words In Chinese 
and Japanese wlilch seem to be derived froiu “ sun ” or " san 
such is S(Xitrant shining, radiant. 

This psper has already extended beyond its intended limits, 
and must draw to a close. I shall add but one inoic example 
of suggestive analogy bc.'txvcen Sandon and the Japanese sun 
cult Apart from the prominence given in the KojikI and 
Nihongi to the mallut, wlrich was apparently an insignia of San* 
dom, we sec in one of tlxc offerings, to the sun deity Anvitcrasu, 
at the great shrine of Ise, a peaked hat of gi'ass or straw, 
(KJg, 5p) closely resembling that of Sandon. The distinctive 
hat of Sandun is more acutely conical than that seen In Fig. 
52, which b cognate wiU\ the Japanese K<isa, tlic agricultural 
bat common to Asia and its nelglxbouiing islaixds. The cap 
of Milhra was also conical, tliough commonly represented as 
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nuldc of soft jnaterlal, like tlie o!<] pightcap. This peaked Torm 
was also Turanian and IS seen on some ancient Japanese reproduc* 
tiona. The votive hat seen in F^. 59, is primitive, merely a cir¬ 
clet of straw, with strands altachcd, which are then tied together 
to form the apex. Tlxe highly conventionalised Mna, or straw 
cape, (Fig. S5. 60. 

60) offered 
along with the 
Kasa, is made 
in the same 
way, the ends 
being left fiee. 

These ancient 
offerings testify 
to the agricul* 
tural cliaracter 
of the Heaven 

Shining Deity, whose ffetds were damaged 
by Sosa, the god of the rtdn storm. 

Curious survivals of tite grass coat, tlie 
indispensable rain covering of tite Asiatic 
farmer, are seen in Europe. For instance. 
inPortuguI some of the peasants wear, 
during the month of May, a straw cloak, 
wliich is not merely a protection against 
rain, but a talisman against ill ivcatlicr. 

Tills vestige of sympathetic magic be* 
speaks a liigh antiquity. A similar coat 
is worn by tlic dancers at tlie ancient Kerry sun festival. 

Summarising the fencing, we find In Japan a tri radiate 
device which, with otlters of the same Intrinsic character, share 
the triune concept which lias played such a prominent part in 
old world religions. An essentially rimibr detdcc was associat¬ 
ed with tlic cult of Sandon and with solar deities perhaps more 
ancieDt. This symbol had at least one or%in in the fundamental 
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bjped concept of early humanity, a concept which lias been 
preserved !n ancient ideographs of Chaldea, A»a Minor and 
China. 

One cannot find a serious reason for naming the MiUudowc 
figure after the T^nio, except that the sun circle with its coiweiv 
b'onaliscd anthropomorpU presents a spurious likens to that 
article. Tliis faint resemblance might possibly have su^ested 
the name, In view of the occurrence of this concept on the Temo. 
But these considerations do not appeal to me as adequate. On 
the assumption that a name probably existed, and tliat such a 
name was much more likely to be modified, or Interpreted in the 
light of familiar associations, than to be abruptly invented,! have 
presumed to suggest the word Sandom, or Sandon, u a posable 
precursor This suggestion, however, is merely tentative, and 
Intended to elicit information rather tlian to supply It. Some 
community of myth and ritual favouia t!ie possibility of such a 
migration. Certain Indications too, of a «ynthe«s or selection 
from sun cults in ancient Japan, might explain the oblivion which 
befel the concept hitherto misconstrued as a Touio picture. 
But whatever the origin of tlK name, we cannot close our eyes 
to tlie common parentage of this trii adiate concept and that of 
ancient Europe and the region of the five seas, 

CONClUStON. 

The recognition of an object is 'quite as much an act of 
memory as of immediate sensadon. Memory Is the revival of 
individual experience, the cclioing of past events. Impressions 
from tlie outer worid, reaching tlic sensorium, are stored theivn. 
Wave nvadons of light, heat, and so on, which represent the dyna¬ 
mic acHvity of the environment, arc transmuted into some* 
thij^, which Is either retained by means of multitudinous 
atomic, or molecular, transpositions or, (as I prefer to think), 
it is held in the neurons as ethcrlc vortices. The latter Is the 
simpler explanation and satisfies all conditions. It implies the 
creation of mind stuff, of ideation vortices, which enjoy some 
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d^« of permanence; how much we do not know. According 
to this view, they form the physical basis of mind with, perhaps, 
a limited complement, tmnsjiiiLted through tltc germ plasm. 
Tire soul is the total content of the sensoiiunt, conditioned 
by kinetic nianifcslMions of the cosmic mind, in wWch man lives 
and moves and has his being. Kach soul element represents the 
pericelicity of its prciwlion, Waves of light, sound, &c, arouse 
tlxe clemcaits attuned to tiiem. Tliis response of like to like is 
the physical cotmterpart of perception and I'cccgnition and the 
basis of analogy, which is U>e perception of similarity without 
difference. The bizarre conceptions and fantastic Jiomeopatby 
of primitive man are Uie outcome of analogy, itself an inevitable 
pliase of human Uleadon. 

T)ie grey matter of the primitive bmln, the iicld of neui ons 
which retains lire pent up eirergy of past impres^ns, is 
less ample than with the average man of civilised ancestry. 
Tills fact coincides with anotlier, namely, his greater 
suggestibility and less critical capacity. His mode of life 
has develotxd tire habit of (^ulck rec^nilion rather than 
of detailed survey, which demands more time and effort. 
While theie is no essential difference between the pei’ceptloii of 
the like and the unlike, tlic latter requires moi^e l efercnce material 
in the sliape of stored impressions. This reference material is 
immensely increased by the growth of language and particularly 
of writing, conventional substitutes for direct experience. 

From the stage of the piimltive hunter upwards, things of 
the outer world have been recognised, not by a host of 
details, but by tlieir general aspect, or by a few salient 
traits. Experiments in hypnotism and crystal gaalr^, prove 
that many minuHae are admitted to the sensorium and retained 
theie, widiout reappearing In consciousness. But lire limitations 
of the sense oigans exclude complete reproductions of the 
things which they portray, so that the content of consciousness 
ialU short of the differences united in its object. Much of Uie 
external world must remain unknmvn. By reason of defective 
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mechanism, and by habit alike, our visual Ideas are wanting in 
detail. Like ' broad ' jMctures, or sketches, they arc already 
• cooveatioTalised ’ Id consciousness. 

Were it posable to transfer the ideas thus conditioned to 
some receptive surface, tlie result would be a conventionalised 
semblance of reality. But when we consider the crude means 
at the disposal of primitive roan, wlien we reflect that his 
'•mental capacity ” is relatively inferior to our own, we 
begin to understand why the primitive portrait slxould never 
go beyond an outline sketch. Up to a comparatively advanced 
sl^e of culture, his graphic art,* as witnessed by the wonder¬ 
fully felthful delineations of the cave roan, shows iitde attempt 
at composition or perspective. Even the art of ^ypt and 
Chaldea was defective In the latter respect and conspicuously 


wanting in detail. 

The immediate copy of an object is an attempt to substitute 
for nicmory a perrislent record of its form. So long as the 
copy is immediate, so long is theie produced a likeness which 
differs from the origioal, as the Ideal IneviUbly does from the 
real, but which approximates to the object in question according 
to the skill of the copyist and the apf^iaoces available for his 
tcclutique. The resulting conventionalism is regulated by his 
resources. With the same material, the result may show Httie 
deviation throughout a thousand centuries, as wlnesscd by the 
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drift deeiroyed a^rly flU org^olc mMcrial, "befcw lb® fcone ^ 

s,«dem» if tlw primirt^ We. bewever, roppcp^c tbac *«b 

wuSDcd to dwelUrs in e»«a, or to the period repr«*oWd bj «cli- Tto 

pf pophic li» m o phase « 1 «« wiO., if oot to, that the 

drift ^ The etone imptonwots wutemporary with the ho« 

litlU adreiwoo these from tU gitrds of ibcTIiiuMS, UlustrWodin Vol.XX^I. 

Part i,ofthe«Tnu»cijone. It oecdsoosuolch of im^sio-Uon^ ^ ^ 

n^aoE aad ad» toevosliecseftbeearpeolor.^ho wde t^s (if U did 

p« ere«liow» ebovo pound); to Uie fonni and fuush of sp^^ 

arrow) heads, tU wall eqmpp*dhnn«r, and to the *01 diapl.)^ in the adi^t 
«pi« cf shell forms to flint, the cnpntoiity of reproduemg ootline lonos to bone. 
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When, however, the copy comes to ht copied, when (to 
pursue this illustration) the shell derived knife supplants the 
shell as a model for future implements, other considerations 
come into play. So long as shdls continue to be used as knives, 
a resttaining influence is exerted on the stone implement, which 
may gain in utility by the modification of the umbo and edge, 
without a total sacrifice of its shell outgoes. But when tlie shell 
knife comes to be entirely superseded by one of stone, tlie 
relatively uniform type established tluough nnturai selection no 
longer guides the hand of tiie artiaan. The shell concept yields 
to consderations of utility, to fenciful interpretation, or the 
accidental malformation of refractory matenal. There Is some 
conservatism. Certain features, which originally invested tl^e 
bivalve with utility, still persist The thick and often rounded 
hinge needs little adaptation to the grasp, or the curved edge to 
cutting or scraping i the plano*convex sutfeces and the vesti¬ 
gial umbo, too, enable oi>e to trace the shell ancestry. Even 
whep tlie knife lias altered to a uiuformly flattened blade, the 
umbo sometimes survives as a knob or button, conventionalised 
for use. Some degree of formal equilibrium has been perpe^ 
tuabed through tlie ages, testifying that human purpose lias 
establislied a fairly constant relation between the means and the 
end. Not till the discovery of metal did Uie shell derived knife 
cease to cling to its primeval design. In the knife of the 
leather worker perhaps we have a survival of the shell 
concept 

Rctcrial concepts, though credited with a utilitaifan origin 
in sympathetic magic, are less controlled by definite purpose. 
V/hen the purpose Is not insistent, when the original picture has 
fellen out of touch with current thought, the process of succes- 
flve copying (shown cxperimenUlly by Balfour*) is alone sufS* 
clent to produce a complete transformation. The outline draiv* 
ings of animals, for iobtance, soon arrive at the so-called 
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geometrica! stage, hastened by the arts oT basketry and weaving 
whicli transfigure curves into angles and straight lines. 

Tile process of conventionalisation has been retarded in the 
case of concepts which retained a religious significance. This 
is seen, not in {MCtorial representation alone, but in various 
objects connected witli religious ritual. Both votive Magataina 
and KUitme-no'hmay for cxarnple, were conventionalised for 
the service of the dead. This is less marked in the case of the 
Magatania, not only on account of its reladve simplici^, which 
left little room for further change, but because the claw shaped 
amulet was held ’in general esteem by virtue of its form. Tlie 
KUsuftf’Hff’/.viva exhibits a high degree of conventionalisation, 
for the shell hoe, which I take to be its prototype, had passed 
out of familiar use. It is a copy of former co(»es and has been 
remodelled from various points of view till it reached the forms 
seen in plate 3. Yet the main features of the original have been 
preserved owing, one may think, to the e:^dience of conforming 
to the Deeds and deares of the deceased. To avdd dtsapproba* 
tion and to win the good offices of the potent dead were of para* 
mount importance. These motives determined the sacriBce of 
retainers and tlic lavish deposition of valued swords and otlier 
articles in the last home of the departed. 

The Komodu Magatama was not reserved for service of 
the ancestral spirits and probably owes its original form to the 
idea of multiplying, or luten^ying its power as an amulet, per* 
haps a development of later times. The pioccss of convendon- 
alisation has been less restrained and, in Ko. 11 of plate a, tlte 
form but vaguely indicates a motive which was vaguely retained. 

The Manji and Mitsiidonioe are survivals of concepts 
which have suffered some metamorphosis and couch speculation. 
Like the sliell derived knife, the swastika has preserved its form 
mainly through assodation with a concept which had little 
tendency to vary. It piobably originated in llie cioss-sign .of 
the four directions which, enclosed within adicle representing 
the horizon, divided the four quarters. Into these die wind 
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gods cacne through the necessary gaps wiuch distinguished the 
circular swastika Tlie sparks from the fire drill, created by 
hunviQ activity and blown by the breath, or £iniied into flajne, 
lielped to correlate tlie ideas of fire, wind and motion generally, 
with the conception of life, or personality. The sun, wiuch 
chased away the shadowy terrors of the night, imparting light 
and warmth to the world, was pre-eminently alive. As man 
passed from the hunting sbge to '* hoe cultivation and agricul¬ 
ture, the sun assumed increasing importance, tliough the wind 
and raiu had still to be placated. The swastika becanK linked 
to tlxe sun, postibly as tlie outcome of the combined ideas of 
rotation and lieat, but particularly through tlie advent of Che 
wheel of locomotion. Arriving late in the match of progress, 
the wheel gave, with a new interpretation, fresh v^our to the 
swastika indeed, it did not rescue it from oblivion. It marked 
moreover, a dcliiute advance in human though^ tince it added 
a mechaiucal concept to that of a purely personal activity. 

It (Ikl not immediately supersede the notion of the living or 
personal sun. The Miisudomoe, like its forerunners the triquetra 
and triskelion, b descended from a concept of fundamental 
signilicnnce, to wit, the anthropomorphic being of the sun. We 
liavo leasoii to suppose that tlie curved trlquetra of tbo ancient 
world implied tlic passing of the human concept to one of less 
personified activl^. But if this be Its impoit, It must be qualified 
by tlie fact that the sun retained its superhuniao attributes for 
many centuries after the triradiate device had lost its significance. 
Ill Ja^ian, tlic venemble and rational worship of the sun has 
retained the anthi'q)oniorphic concept, not alone In the conven¬ 
tionalised liUtsudotnoi but in the lore about the Heaven Shining 
Deity and in the lustrations, offerlr^s and supplications com¬ 
prised in the ritual observed at her shrines. In Japan also, the 
tenet of the Nichim, or sun wlieel, and tlie sixteen rayed con¬ 
cept of the Xntperial chrysaothemum proclaim, as in Chaldea 
and Kgypt, the activity and radiance of the sun, white the 
swastika symbolises tlxe light of Asia.” 
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A SUTRA !N CREEK, 

R«v. ARTHUR LLOYD. 


A( a meeting of the Asiatic Society held at the American 
Kmbassy, Tokydi June 15th, tlie following lecture was g^ven 
by Professor A. IJoyd, M.A., before an unusually large and 
Appieciative audience. The lecture was enHtlcd " A Portion of 
a Sutra found in Greek : BudJhint Pmgnients found in a Greek 
Text (with some nuscellaneous ipeculntiou)." 

A short bene ngo< while preparing a paper on the Corf of 
tkt Dead in Japan for Haatii>ga’ Kncyclop«din, my attention 
was first directed to tlie very renvuknble analogies to be found 
between the Jnpanese Slungon and tlte Gnosticism of Kgypt 
duilng the first and second centuries A.ix It is not my intention 
to delay you wltli this. I will merely call your attention to the 
«fach mentioned elsewhere, of the use of two I'cmavkable words> 
Abraxas ami Caulmican, in modern Japanese Buddhism on the 
one Itand, and In the early Gnosticism of men like Bablldcs and 
Nicolas of Antioch on the other, which shows us that the 
contact between certain forms of Christianity and parts of what 
is now included under the leading of Japanese Mal^tyaiumust 
have been very early Indeed. I leave tliese points of resemblance 
for discussion elsewheio, and pass on to some new p^^nts that 
1 wish to give you to>day. 

Many of these peunts of. resemblance will be found in a 
Gnostic book named I^stis-Sophia, wntten onginalJy either in 
Coptic or in Greek, probably at Alexandria, but possibly In 
Syria, during the early portion of the 3rd century. This work 
cannot therefore be used as a tcstiaiony to the very early 
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connection between Gnosticism and the Maha/^ I but it shows 
that the connection went on for two centuries at least, and that 
during that time efforts were being made to amalgamate the 
two religions, 

fUiisS^phia La an allegory, representing the different 
ways of ottaifung to that salvation whidi comes from Union 
with God. Its hero is CMst, its heroine, a s^'ritual being of 
die name of rUti^Sephia, Faith-Wisdom ” ; it is cast in tlie 
form of a conversation, in wliicli the interlocutors are the 
Apostles, Salome, Mniy Magdalene, and a few others. Its aim 
seems to be to show that there are two ways of approaching 
God—the way of Faith and the way of Wisdom or “ Enlighten¬ 
ment," and it is divided into two parts, a " Faitli " section, and 
a Wisdom" section. In the iii‘st part Christ is spoken of as 
/tsus sent forth to save 1 ‘aith-WIsdom " from Hades and the 
powers of clarkiiKs: in tlte second part, he is always spoken of 
as "the first Mystery," The book has many of tlw literary 
tricks of Buddhist Sutras j when the disciples want to speak they 
hrst prostrate themselves befoi’e the feet of the Master, when 
they have done speaking tliey are praised by tlie Master with 
the words "Excellent! Excellent!" When a speaker lias 
finished speaking in prose, he goes on to say much the same 
thing in poetry. The soogs put into the niouth of Fisfi^^/tia 
herself are taken from some source yet undiscovered : those put 
into the mouths of Apostles are taken, In tlie first book, entirely 
from the Psalms, in the second, very largely from the recently 
discovered Od/s SolontOity a second century book, written by 
a Christian, but not a very ortliodox one, The obj'ect aimed at 
is to show that the way of Faith Is one way, and the way of 
Wisdom another way of attaining to the same end. 

In the introductory chapters of the book wc fiud a moat 
striking parallel to the introduction to ll« Hokkfkyo, which, as 
is well known, is by far the most important of all the Buddhist 
Scriptures in this country, revejcd by all sects, by some almost 
exclusively. In the Buddhist bc*ok, the scene is the Vulture 
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Peak at Bciiaies, in tiic other apparently the Mount of OUvea, 
after tlxe Resuriectlon. ^kyajnuiu in tlie one case, Christ in 
the otlier, is seen sitting in meditation: in both cases, the 
disciples look at him xvith awe: in both cases, tltey express 
their feeling that the Master is about to give tliem some very 
advanced form of teaching : in both cases, a light issues from 
the Master and illumines the woiid : in both cases, tlie Master 
proceeds to deliver a netv form of teaching—the Mahlyanain 
the one case, the Christian Gno^ in the other,—tlie form of 
presentation differs In the Indian book from wliat we And in tixe 
Onosde one,*thc object U t)ic same. TIk writers wish to 
show that tloere arc two ways of being saved,—tlie way of 
Faith, and tlw way of Knowledge, only the knowledge is not 
wliat wc sliouid caJI knowledge in tlic picsenC day; it is not 
scientiAc, not philosophical: both books deal very largely in (lie 
rcladciis of angels, and celestial beings, and in the arrangement 
of a very complex system of tlw licavcnly liosts. 

Two Christian wrllcis, Hippolytus (Haer. xi. 8) and Kpl* 
plianlus (.\lx. 2), tell us of a licrc.^y, partly Christian and partly 
Ifersian, with many otlicr admixtures, oiiglnated by s nun 
named Elkesal, and brought Into tlic Roman limplrc and to 
Rome by a man named Alcibladcs, in die early portion of tlic 
second century. Klkcsai liad, it is said, derived his teaching 
from Ills brother, a Levltc, wlio Ivid cominiltcd idolatry in the 
daysof Darius, and had fled to India from die anger of Hint 
King- flis teachings seem to ha\'c been iwivcd with many 
additions in tlw third year of the ]*)mpoior Trajan, i.c. a.d. lOO, 
and to h.Avc luid a widespread, tlwugli very short-lived, influ¬ 
ence. The i>)ace of revival is given, Seim aiNmg the !hrl/u<ttis. 

In the fiist century A.o., before the Scythian invaders liad 
made themselves masters of tlw Indus Valley and Afglianistan, 
that i»rt oftlie world was under many small princes, recog¬ 
nizing the supremacy of the Parthian overlord, but practically 
independent The smaller princes were mostly Greeks, tlie 
remains of Alexauderis Empire, and Greek was a spokne 
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anguage in India until a,d. 50. Tii33t:^lDdian Greeks were 
[pix^bably Buddhists, aiul tlicy ideiitiikd Buddha with Hercules. 
Tlwr overlord was a Pai-thian King, witli his capital at Puru* 
shapura, the modern Peshawur. The actual Pailli'ian niter, 
from A.D. 23 to A.D. 60, was Gondopluirti, a man wJiose date 
and identity has been established by coins and monuments. 

In the ancient territories 0/ this Pardiian prince, in the 
valley of the Kunnoor, one of tlie tributaries of the Kabul river, 
there is still a town of the name of Send (Chegan Serai) wliieh 
might well suit the requirements of tlie case. It is situated 
in the middle of a countiy which is full of Buddhist monuments, 
and which we know from other sources to have been a centre 
of Buddhist activity: it is also populated by tribes who call 
themselves / 4 me/, the sons of Israci, Vusu/jiai, the 
remruints of earlier emigrants from the Holy l.and,—the very 
people amongst whom a Invite who had been guilty of idolatry 
would be likely to seek lefuge. Kanislika’s great CouDcil at 
Jhilumdur, in the Punjab, is placed by the best authorities. 
Smith and Fleet, rdwut a.o. 130. It did not draw up tlie books 
of the MahSyana; it ordered Commentaries on them to be 
made. The Elkesaite heresy antedated the Council of 
Kamshka: it may liave been one of the causes tliat led to Its 
being summoned. 

How soon was Cluistianlty known in India ? 

* There is a Christian legend, found in the Apocryphal Acts 
of Thomas, which serious scholars, such as Vincent Smitli, Dr. 
Fleet, Fr. Dahlmann, and others arc inclined to acccj^ as based 
on true facts, of a preaching of Girist in India by sonte disciple 
bchveen A.D. 45 and 50. 

Tlie story puts it that, after the Ascenrion, the Apostles 
met at Jerusalem to carry out their Master's command to go to 
India. But Thomas was a timid, doubtful, man and refused to 
go, He said he did not know the language, That night Christ 
came to him to tell him to go, But Tliomas refused, “ Send 
me where you will,” be said, " but to India I will not go.” 
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The next mornii^ Christ Appeared m die market place of 
the to wo, and Tound there an Indian merclnnt bu^di^ slaves. 
HU h^tcr, Kir^ Goodophares, had commisrioned him to buy 
a skilful architect (St Thomas U always figured in Christian art 
as lioldiog a carpenter's rule in his hand). “ 1 will sell you my 
slave Thomas,” says Christ, ** he is a skilful arclutect.” The 
bargain is made, and a deed of sale made out Then Christ 
disaf^ears. Presently the merchant meets Thomas. " Is Christ 
your Master ? ” he asks. ** Certainly/’ replies the innoceat 
Apostle. Well, your Master lias sold you to me, and I am 
going to take you to India.” And be shows him the bill of 
sale. 

Strip that story of its embelU^unents. and it can be put 
very simply. Thomas refused to go to India, but circumstances 
were too strong for hira, and he had to go. 

Thomas and hU new master now sailed for India. That 
was the right way to go. The Red Scd was open to traffic, 
the nature of the nKeaooiis liad lately been discovered ; there 
ivia also conununication by ship from tlie rcr»an Gulf to the 
mouth of the Indus. Tile long overland route was eonfuicU to 
tlie trade with Central Asia and China, and was liable to iuter* 
tuptions from war and robbers. 

Arriving at the mouth of the Indus they proceed to 
Andrapolis, (he capital of Goodophares. Andrapolls means 
•• Man Qty,” Purusliapuca, tlie modem Peshawur, also means 
*‘Man City.” Goodopbares is a historical personage who 
reigned from a.d. 20 to A.a* 60, and Purusliapura was his 
capital. He was a great builder: the buildings of tlie period 
are in the Graeco-Roman style of art; the names of Greek and 
Syrian architects have been found on inscriptions. The local 
details of this part of (he stoiy are correct 

Durij^ his stay at Furusbapura Thomas is busy preachirg. 
He presentiy passes inti? the dominions of a neighbouring 
sovereign wltose name is given as 2 JueUa, MasdtOt or Basdto. 
Acti^y. the Severe^ of the nc^hbouring countiy is said to 
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have been Vasudcva, King of Mathura, on tlie Jumna. Here 
Thomas is said to have died for his faith. The last Greek 
Frince ruling in India, a prince nan>ed Hermalos, ruled in this 
neighbourhood, and we liave proo& tliat he ruled until a.d. $ o , 
when he succumbed to die Scythian King Kadphises 1 . Ferliaps 
St Thomas, who knew no Indian, was able to make shift widi 
Greek. The Nestorian Htui gy speaks of St. Thomas as having 
preached in India and China. 

In the year a.d. 63 the CJiincse h^peror Muigti had a 
vision. A man, holding a bow and oriw in his hand, announced 
to him die appearance in the world of a " Perfect Man ” (in die 
Japanese version of the story I have seen, it ''Aviabito 9 t A)* 
He is impressed by the vision, and sends a Conimiwion of 1$ 
men to go to tlie west and find the man. As the Comnilsaloners 
are travelling they meet two men (for this is, 1 believe, the best 
authenticated version), leading a white horse laden with books, 
images and relics, toiling over the mountain passes. The Com* 
missioners recognise the men as those they ore seeking, turn 
bade with them, and bring them to Loyang, the residence of the 
Han Kniperor, where they ore installed in the White Horse 
Monastery (Pomash), which is tlius the earliest Buddhist 
Sanctuary in China. 

One of these men, it Is aaid, was very old. The odier had 
not been able to get ihe permission of his Sovereign to join in 
die mission, but Iiud run off secretly to join his master. Tlielr 
names In Sanskrit were Kas'yapa Matanga and Dhamiaraksha, 
and diey came from Central India. Both disappear in a.d. 70, 
and there is a long Interval of more than 70 years before 
Buddhist missionaries again make thdr appearance hi China. 

They published four books, of which only one remains. 
Among the books lost was a life of the Buddha, which some 
have said to be As'vagliosha’s Htuid/urcaritit. Unfortunately 
As’vaghosha is a contemporary of Kanishka, and Kanishlca does 
not come on tlie scene for fifty yavs or more after tlik The 
extnnt book, the Sutra of tlie Forty-two Sections, is a coUec* 
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tion of short sayings of the Master, such as we know 

preceded the Go^ of St Matdww, and such as have also 
been found in Pali and in Onfucianist literature. 1 cazmot now 
go into this question, but 1 have reason to think that whilst, 
in its present form, the Sutra is undoubtedly Buddhist of the 
Hinay^ variety, it would not take much editing to make it 
a Christian book. 

I wSl give otte or two reasons which do not depend on 
textual crilkbm. 

(._Buddhist art b India has two distinct periods; a 

period of Persian influence, which predoniinatea in Central 
India and which, roughly spealdng. covers the whole of 
the pre-Christian period. In this art (as has been well 
pointed out by Crunwedd, Smilh, Dalilmann, and others) 
there is no atteoipt to depict the Buddlia. Tliere are traces 
of turn to be seen.—Us empty chair, the tree under which he 
has been resting, tl>c people Jooktog after him. Only He U 
never there, and the sense of Us absence is w*ell expressed by 
the Sanskrit word which India uses to describe Urn. He is 
TatkSgata, •' he who has tlius gone away." 

In the second period, the socalled Gaodlura or Graeco- 
Roman period, we have the mve scenes from Buddha’s life 
depicted, the characters are often represented in dress of a 
Greek pattern, and the Buddha is fre»il. His 

presence with his people is emphailscd, and not his absence. 
It is at this period that Buddhism goes into Cluns, and with 
that transitjon comes a change in the dtle. He is now, in 
Chinese Julai, in Japanese Syatai, and the characters for 
Nyortd man " He that has come thus (as we expected.)'* 
a.^-Chinese was enrkhed durir^ the first century, soon 
after the introduction of Buddlusm, when it ftrst appears in 
literature, with another cliaracter, that for A or Hotokt, or 
Buddha (ft). The cliaracter has nothing to do either in 
sound or meareng with the Buddhist faith, and has been 
merely arbitrarily taken as a symb*^ for Buddha. If you 
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analyse it, it represents a man {/<), a bow (^1 and arrows 
(^ ): and it IS as though those ^oneers of a new ^th had 
said to tile people of Loyang, “ We have come to tell you 
of the man with the bow and arrow, and this is his sign."* 
How, is it chance, or is it tlie lingering remnant of a lost 
fact, tiiat the elements wliich compose tlie character for Suiiu 
are th e t hree fi rst letlers of the name /esuf, written in Greek 
(IHS or IHC), the IHS of the Cliristiaa anagram? Is it 
chance, or is it the first indication of a Act that we are gdi^ 
to recover, that the writer of the Book of Revelations, who, 
as an Apostle, may have known something of what lus 
colleagues were doing, should have deKribed the whole of 
thb story in one pregnant verse, at the opening of tlie first 
seal of tlie scaled book of die near future? "I saw end 
beheld a white Iiorse; and lie that sat on it liod a bow . . 
and he went out conquering and to conquer ? ” (Rev. vi, 9.) 
. . . Is it chance again, or is it anotlier indication of a fact 
that is being recovered, tliatthe Chinese should tell us that 
about the beginning of tiie Christian era a kind of frensy 
seised tlie people of China ? They said tiiat Sing>W&ng mu 
(Japanese tlie Taoist Goddess of the Sea, had given 

birth to a male child who was destined to be tlie Satdour, 
and they were with dlfhculty picvciitcd from migrating west* 
ward in search of him. One can easil^^ understand tliat such 
s wave of enthusiasm for a foielgn leliglon might be very 
unwelcome to the rules of an eminently proper and conimf-il 
fenU State like China. It would explain the story of the 
Buddhists that the new faith was much persecuted and that 
Buddhists should say that the child of 5 d-o>bo, wlioie name 
is given as Zenssi, should have once been an opponent of 
Buddhism, and afterwards conveitcd to the Aitli of Sliaka. 
5 ei*o>bo, it may be added, is identified with Kwanyin, the 
Goddess of Mercy, often deleted with her child in her arms. 

* It « wortbf of note tbat i?ri(er3 like Sblnrwi say (hat iLe words 
Jrnth Sum msui '* Trust me, I will save you.” 
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The of Jerusalem took place a,d, 70, and with it 
commenced, as it ww 3 new era in the religious world. In 
that year these two pioneer Apostles of a new faith disappear 
from aght. The year a.d, $3 is given in ancient Chronicles 
(which ofien preserve (acts in spite of their slipshod methods 
of recording them) as the year in whicli Christianity first 
reached the shores of Britain. If 1 have at all estsblbhed my 
case, which I state merely tentatively, and with a view to 
stimulate research in others, then we may see how It Is quite 
possible that before the fall of Jerusalem the Gospel actually 
had spread "as a wltress” to the fartlicat East as well as to 
the farthest West. 

At tlie conclusion of tlie lecture Mr. Consul-General Hall 
offered a few remarks. He congratulated the lecturer on the 
discovery of the very striking ainllarlty between the exordium 
of the IHatis-Sofhia and that of the S'lddliarma pundarilea Sutra. 
This he thought to be very valuable. He did not, however, 
consider that tlic other points touched on deserved to be con* 
^dered as anything more than mere speculations. He had the 
feeling that if Oriental research had proved anything It Itad 
establislxed tlic fiict tliat so far from Christianity having in any 
sense affected Buddhism, die reverse was true. Buddlilsn) liad 
affected Christianity, or, at the very least, Christianity and 
Buddhism had drawn thdr mytliological speculations from the 
same or similar sources. 

Tlie Rev. Father DaliJmanii, S.J., spoke next. His remarks 
were as follows 1— 

As Mr. Lloyd has made some friendly allu^ons to my 
Indian researclies regarding the subject ofluainterestb^ lecture, 
I may be allowed to add a few remarks to his valuable paper. 
The Indian scholar indeed will be only too glad to join the 
Japanese scholar in expressing his ^occre thanks to Mr. Lloyd 
for the precious services he is rendering both to Indian and to 
Japanese researches by his studies of the early connexion be¬ 
tween Christianity and Buddhism. This question is at present 
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00 doubt one of the most fascinating for those who take a Uvel/ 
interest la the history of the intellectual and moral Intercourse 
between East and West This history becomes the more 
attractive as soon as it begins to touch Early ChnstianiCy in its 
relation to the East and even to the Far East. That there 
must have been from very early times a kind of intercourse 
betweca Christian and Eastern Tiiought, has long &nce been 
suggested by diiTereiit indications, small indeed, but sufficiently 
clear to ascertain the fact> Nevertiuless so far, tliis intercourse 
looks like a hidden and secret stream, running underground, the 
e»steoce of whose current is only occa^onally and by good 
fortune brought to light through certain Indications. Those 
indications may be Insignificant in themselves; but to the ex¬ 
perienced eye of a keen observer they become so many cco 
nectlng links of the existing continuity of this undeigi’Ound 
stream. It is therefore most important to collect all those 
indications, even the smallest, to neglect none, to register all 
and every one with the utmost care. This exceedingly pre¬ 
cious service has been rendered to>day by Prof. Xioyd. Thanks 
to his efforts we become year by year more acquainted with 
new facts. The paper we have just had the pleasure of hearing, 
is a new remarkable contribution tn the same line. From the 
pdnt of view of Indian Scholarship I may therefore rinccrely 
congratulate Prof. Lloyd on tlic cxticmcly Interesting addition 
to our treasure of signs and hints, indicating that hidden current 
of early Cliristian Thought flowing towards (lie East. With 
regal’d to details there may be differences of opinion. But one 
thing has been clearly slio^vn again by this paper-^t least 
according to my present impresrion—certainly, I mean to say 
tliat there lias been a real contact between certain forms of 
Cliristiaoity and Btiddliism. And 1 may venture to add tliat 
there is scarcely any Indian Scholar to be found, who would 
not be ready to admit that there has been an exchange of ideas 
between the Eonian Empire of the first centuries and India. 

But this allowance, if made even to the largest extent, leaves 
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still the most Impoi-tant question entirely uiiscttkxl. So far wc 
have only made it liighly probable tliac certain points of contact 
are to be found in some books of Gnostic origin and Buddhism. 
But tiiesc documents repiEsent the life and teoclilng of Christ in 
a form wlwU shows already clear signs of clefiguration. The 
vital quesdon Is: wlietber tlie life and teacliing of Christ as it is 
embodied in those sources, tliat ai‘e to be considered as the 
oldest, the genuine and authentic sources, show points of con¬ 
tact; in otlier words, wlicther the life and teaching of tlte Christ 
as represented in the Four Gospels allow such resemblances as 
can only be explained by a certain contact and exchange of 
ideas. The question is a latlicr delicate one, but can no longer 
be avoided, and although tlic ground upon wliieh we tread 
seems somewhat 8ll[^ry, the Indian Scholar must be bdd 
enough and try his best to find a terra firma, a solid ground 
that can be relied upon. 

May I tlicrofore ask tlie kind peroilsaion of the President 
Co give in a few words my pcisonal shuid point In this question? 

Every one will allow that there are some seeming rcsem* 
blanccs bet^vecn the life and teaching of Christ, as represented 
in tlie genuine gospel, and tire life of Uuddlia, as given, in, what 
wc may consider the oldest itcords of Buddhism. I need not 
enter into detail as the subject Ins been treated in a most ex¬ 
haustive way in a work tliat we owe to the joint co<opcratlon 
of an Amedcan Scholar and of n distinguished Japanese Scholar 
and member of the A^tic Society. 1 go even so far os to say 
that there are some wry striking painllcUto be found. Let me 
make for a moment all possible allowances with r^rd to tliose 
pai allcls and 1‘esemblaiiccs, as if tliey were proved In such a 
way, tliat no longer a reasonable doubt can be entertained. 

Noiv the question arises: Who lias been the influenced 
party, who has been tlie Influencing party? TJiis question, La¬ 
dies and Gcntlenien let me say it openly, can not be solved by 
mere comparison of parallelisms. As long ns we only stick to 
cerbin rntrinsic resemblances, we will always be left in the dark 
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as to the real oii^a of those points of contact Only arcliaeolo' 
gkttl r«carch can give here a decisive answer. It is the 
testimony of tlie stow that prevents one*sided and subjective 
^predation of the facts. Mr. Ltoyd has tlxercfore been right 
to call tlie attention to tlie testimony of Archacolt^y, the 
monument of Art alone, wiiose language is impartial and clear 
enough to remove any doubt about the origin of lliose paralleb 
found in the literary documents. Let me imn«diately step into 
the very centre of tilings and IKustrate my assertion by an ex¬ 
ample during recent years. The Researches of Christian Arch¬ 
aeology lave in the splendid volumes, publislied by a distinguish¬ 
ed Scliolar Dr. Wilpert and reproducing tlic paintings of the 
Catacombs of liome, opened a complete and clear Insight Into 
the oldest monuments of Early QirisUanity. Some time ago I 
went carefully through all the maps and pictures in niy posses¬ 
sion ill order to see, wlietlier there could rot be discovered any 
vestige of Indian Art In the paintings representing Cluist and 
Ids apostles in the different scenes of the gospels. Mot the 
slightest vest^e or indication of any influence of Indian Art 
could be found or can be found. Every picture and every 
line of the picture Is a genuine reHcxion of tlie art of the Roman 
En^re during tlw first centuries after Chrbt Hut now let me 
for one moment make a fictitious supposition. Let me supjiose 
the student of Indian Ait should all of a sudden tliere have 
found Christ represented not In a Ronun garment, as Is actually 
the case, but strange to say in tlic garment of a Hindu duihig 
the first centuries of Buddliism, and not only Christ, but like¬ 
wise ills Apostles wearbg the same Hindu garment, besides 
let most of the pictures show decorative examples of Indian Art, 
columns and pilasters, and not modcUed according to tlie Art of 
Roman Temples, but Imitating the ai'cliltectural and sculptural 
details of Hindu temples. And let tills cliaracterlstic resem¬ 
blance appear not only occasionally and sporadically, but con¬ 
tinually, and impressing tlic stamp of Indian Art upon of 
the pictures. 
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Every one would say: There is no doubt: Indian Influence 
has been working upon the first monunients of Christian Art 
And the next conduaon would bci If the Influence of Indian 
Art was working so strongly that it made Christian Art depend 
on its Hindu model, the same will hold good for the reeeiriblancee 
between the Utereay pictures of Christ and Buddha, tliat is to 
say the same conclusion must be admitted for the striking 
paraUeJs between the gospels and the records of BuddJia's Life. 
TIte resemblances owe their origin to a truly Buddhist influence. 
It is the East that las influenced the West, Buddhism has 
worked upon ChrlsfiaTu^l Ought not this conclusion to be 
conridered as tlie only legitimate one? 

Now, Ladies and Gentlemen, just the reverse takes place. 
What is only a fictitious supposltioji, made for illustration's 
salce with regard to the Catacombs, is tlte palpable really 
witli regard to the Ufe of Buddlu, os depicted in tlte oldest 
sculptures. A resemblance, of which cannot be found 
even the slightest vestige in tlte oldest monuments of Qiristian 
Art, Utis very resemblance is to be found in (hose monu- 
ntents of Buddhism, which give us for tlte first time an image of 
Buddha. 

As Prof. Lloyd has pointed out, for almost five centuiiea 
Buddhist Art did not dare to represent Buddha. All of a sud* 
den his Igure ai^pears in the moituments of the North Western 
Fanjab. How is Buddha represented? You would lutmtilly 
suppose that the Indian Buddha U represented in the Indian 
dress, in tlte gaiTnent of an Indian Asccdc. Not at all. A 
most curious figure appears before our eyes. But Buddha is 
not represented in the garrrtcnt of a Hindu. The garment he 
wears, was never used by any Hindu, eitlier Brahmin or Bud> 
dhist; it is the oificiol garment, that was used by noble persons 
everywhere in the Roman Em|Hre during tlte first centuries of 
the Christian Em. Wlicrever Buddha appears, lie prefers not 
to appear as a I Ilndu, but to appear in the gai'mcnt of a foreigner: 
he is clad like a nt^lc citizen of Rome or Alexandria, or 
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Antiocli. To find the model of his vestment you must go to 
the intellectual and commercial capitals of the Roman Empire. 
And not only docs ht appear In tliis garment; his disciples, 
are using the same garment, and he and his disciples alone, as if 
to distinguish tliem from the surrounding Hindu Devotees. 
This would be sufficient to show a strong influence coming from 
tlie centre of Roman life. But tlxere are still other indications. 
The sculptural monuments, that repi'csent Buddha and his 
disciples in the 'Roman garment, show every where tlie archi¬ 
tectural and sculptural decorations of Roman Art and of that 
Roman Art, which was practised in Antioch and In Syria. The 
Influence of tins Roman Art upon Buddhist monuments b so 
Ihorough'going, that the Archaeological relics of the North 
Western Panjab repi’esent a special branch of Buddhist Art, 
completely distinguished from anyilung we see elscwlxei'c in 
Indian Art. The most striking feature of this branch b that 
just here, where Buddha for tlie first time begins to show hla 
figure in tlw Art, this figure Is not clad like a Hindu, but clad 
like a cltisen of the Roman Em^re. 

In this way the stone tells us clearly and distinctly, lhat 
them has been at work in the first centuries a strong Influence of 
Roman Art hi the very centre of Buddhbm, The artistic 
resemblances cannot be done away witii by any aiguincntation, 
as little as they have been eflhced by the inclemencies of fifteen 
centuries of devastation, Wlicn they tvere discovered, they 
showed at tiK very fiist right, the stemps of dicir Western 
origin, Rovian origin 1 Thus It b with tlie artbtlc resemblances 
of the Monumenbi. The sculptural image of Buddha was 
developed under aji Influence coming from the West. Can it 
then be difTerciit vvitli tlu Hteiary resemblances between the 
Gospels of Christ and the Records of Buddha? Is not the 
literary unageofBuddK’i likewise to be considered dependent on 
tlie same sources? Both kinds of resemblances belong closely 
together; tlicre b an uitriiisic connexion between tlie one and 
tlie other. Xf.tlicrcibre Buddlia makes hb first appearance in 
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(he garment of ^ Romans, it U only because his life and 
teaching has been undet^lng clunges under (he very strong 
religious influence coming from the Roman Empire during the 
first centuries of the Christian Era. If therefore the parallels 
and resemblances are to be considered not as mere c<wddeoces, 
but as the genuine result of some real contact, it is a western 
Ideal, represented in the Art of the Rome, that worked upon the 
features of that Buddha who has conquered tlie Kar East. 
Not the Buddha of the Valley of the Ganges, but the Buddha 
of.the North-Western India was It, tliat came to China and 
Japsn. But tliis Buddlia developed under die influence of a 
Religion and Art, tliat Ivid its home in the centres of the 
Roman Empire. 

Af^r a few observations from Mr. Mon^omery Schuyler 
the Chairman (Frof. Vickers) brought die meeting to a close. 





NOTES ON DIALECTICAL USAGES IN 
THE NAGASAKI DISTRICT. 


Nagasaki no 
yawa no ha m idsun* 
tsuki na yosa^ 

Kongen tsuki wa, 
yottc naka ba no. 

(Sbokusonjin totlrUns ihft NifUAld iitM), 


The Kiudhlu dialccU as a wliole present, perhaps, greater 
varbtlon from the Standard Speech than those of any other part 
of Japan. The forma of pronunciation and vocabulary current 
In the Nagasaki Prefecture (which may be ccnvenlendy taVen 
aa generally representing the Hiseii dialects), are* while not ao 
(ar removed as these of Satsuma from the Toklo colloquial, 
sufficiently distinct to serve aa a convenient standard of com* 
parison with the main groups of Kiushiu dialects and as a 
measure of dlalecdcal variation from the normal spoken language. 

The characteristica ofUie speech current In die Nagasaki 
district as opposed to the abndard (many of wlucli are of course 
shared with other provincial dialects) may be enumerated as 
follows, premising that there is no homogeneity of composition 
nor unifomuty of employment through any large area 


NoTi.—In It Jonmor cm wilt «i>eoQnter soractlma bilT a doKO 
eh*n^of*oie« loSecti^A Md i>reouBdAll«B. And emi ot voeAbuUfv. Thai, 
lb* tineufi ofibe eoaatrj' people to And Around the orKtyAKl, eel lo 

pllel »om HacuaU, ii etmcAl ideotical wtib thot hetrd io Segt, while the 
dliJect ofXAbAUurvi. AOmofsWBiilei further from NA|AMki, to litU« dtfferenl 
from IbAt of Ibe laRer town. Hw ezpIuutloD In this cut to that XAvekl wu 
erifiDiUjr wre of ibe Sage Sef, iioiAted like tomt of the fiogioeati of Scotch 
eoBTiHae. Olber TArtolioiu tre barder to eceount for. 

Tbe present ^eeeb of the town of HAnjsJd to of cobtsc not purely diAlecIt- 
caI ; but it has retAined a number of mioB ncpitologly large In 'dew of (to 
intercourse with Wber disiricts aod couslrlei 
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I,—The use of words, phrases and granraatical forms 
which, as reg;ards (he Standard speech are 

(a) obsolete or archaic 

(b) nOR’existent 

(c) employed with less frequency or different meamngs. 

Of at^le words coming under the above headings the following 
will serve as exatnpled^ further instanced arc Included in the 
annexed vocabulaiy. 

<a) dsetsukeru for the Tokio kudaaaru. 
isho „ „ kimono 

(b) wakudo m » gama, atoad. 

batten „ „ keredomo 

(c) komaka „ „ chiUai 

u M ri6ri«ya> a restaurant. 

The disbnctlve grammatical forms may be claasifkd aa follows. 
Tliey extend naturally to accidence for the most part, and tl^re 
Is no real variation from the normal syntax. It U understood, 
of course, that these forms are only * distinctive' as far as con¬ 
cerns the Tokio speech. They occur In nearly all Western 
dialects, and in some Northern ones. 

(I) thcuseoftlic particle Iff la certain combinations where 
the T. colJoqula] has the genitive particle w H.g.:— 
Ashita jku to desu ka? T ...yuku no desu ka? 

Shiroka to bakari aru.shiroi no bakari. 

Aru to na ^ .aru no ka ? 

Iku (0 ga lya .iku no ga lya. 

The usage extends over all Klushiu dialects. 

(a) the use of a "continuous present'* tense, compounded of 
the verb-stem and the auxiliary on*. E.g.:— 

Ame ga furi*oru.It Is raining at this moment. 

Urakami ye ikhorimasu.He is going to V. (being now 

on the road). There Is a distinction between * U. ye iku * 
and 'U. yeiki*oru.* 

This is (he general usage. It is common to all Kiushiu 
dialects. 
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(3) the employment of all adjectives without infection. E.g.: 
Futcha kodonK>...,T. futoi kodomo. 

Kono iti!(i2u wa Csumctaka...T. wa tsumeCal. 

AI attaka.. .T. atatakai, Ikito wa naka. ..T. ikitaku wa oaJ. 
This suffix is ofleo used with Clunese compounds. Thus 
'teinei-ka kojo/petite speech; the usage is distinct from 
the normal employnxent of the unindected adjs. with the 
particle no, as in 'sliidsuka na tokoro/ etc., prc^ably re¬ 
presenting an archaic * — Itt-aru' It extends to Satsuma 
and Chlkuzeru 

(4) the contraction, by dropping tlie in <?// adverbial and 

verbal forms ending b •Xm. E.g. i-- 
Atayrw* (pron. * hay6')...for *hayaku/ 

shite tamamn'...for 'samukutc tamamnu.’ 

^s 6 made../osoku made.’ 
xAiid wa na...for' ikitaku wa nai.' 

/u{y 6 no naru...for ' Ikaynku naku naru.* 

(5) ttie forniatlon of pai'liciples and preterites by tltc addition 

of te and fa to verba ending in the indicadvc In au or 
I'^mplcs: 

kau, to buy. kote, kota. (for Uautc, etc.) T. katte, etc. 
(' Uattc koi' could only mean ' go and borrow/ not * go 
and buy.') 

morau..,morute, morota. 
yokou, to rcst...yok6te, yokota, etc. 

This is a characteristic of all Western dialects. 

(d) the potential vcrb'forms arc not used as such. The 
potential is expressed by means of compounds of the 
verb'Stem and the aux. * ant,' to get» as in the written 
language. 

Examples; 

' yomi-eru, to be able to read (yomeru) 
kiki*oru, to be able to liear (kikoeru) 
ild-eru, to be able to go (ikarcru) 

Simibriy * Xrf ten cmi desu' for ‘koraram desu.’ 
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Another fevourite mecliod o( erpresstn^ the potenlUl ia by 
combinations with the verb ‘ kiru.‘ Thus ' mqi wa yomi- 
kirlmasen' 1 cannot read characters; 'uchlkiru to desu 
ka?>’ Can you play (chess, etc.) ? 

The above usa^ is substantial proof, if such were need¬ 
ed, that the usual potential forms are notiung but com- 
pounds of the verb-stem and uru or tru os the case may 
be, Eg. in vii-iini or wufni to be able to see. 

(7) tlic negative i>aitlc]e ^ is in more common use tl^ that 
in dm, 

Examples: 

Uasade ya naraim (pron. ' kasaja naran ’} for kasadsu or 
kasanakute wa. 

This use of de as a ncg. porticie is common to all 
Western Dialects. 

(8) Several ai'cliaic forms in —ssbaru, which in Tokio are 
represented only by "ossliaru," " fwMs/<rtw" are pre¬ 
served in local dialects. E.g. “sagarassharu,” etc. 

The InteijecUons, exclamations, etc., as might be expected, arc 
numerous and varied. While they defy classification the most 
strikli^ may be enuoperated as follows: — 
bat bat, uuti. Used as the end of n sentence, corresponding 
to yo, VM, etc., in Tokio. Tlieir force, if any, is slightly 
intensive. 

Jn Saga almost every assertion is rounded off witli 
' baiita,’ which ia a contraction of' bn anata * Thus 
lya banta... M.Iya desu yo i 
Chodo yoka banta...... Chodo ii, wa 1 

In Fukuoka Ui is the form which these words take 
and wlH^rc oiu of these c>xla[mtions is in favour it Is 
given no rest. TIus is well instanced by the saying 
in derision of Uw Hakata dialect—' Bel ’ to iii koto 
wo iumci bd—Fukuoka no mono ga wanu bd I" 
fai. dot. A common exclamation, witlj somewhat expletive 
force. Corrcsijoncis to T, so 
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Uttataku dail...Uchi'tataku so! 

Yoka des' tai...li desu yo! 

uai.tui. The answer‘Year (not the affirmative). These 
are generally used throughout Hisen and HIgo; but^ as 
remarked above^ one meets with many variations within a 
small area. Tliis u<ti is not heard in Nagasaki pi’oper, but 
is frequently Ixearcl in places a sliori distance away. 

Mikaji no an^ ka ?.Have you any omnges ? 

Nall goaaimaa’ banta ...Yes, wc have them. 

Der. mri...it U so (i.c. 'Hal I gozainiasu'). 
tu>:/ii are freely used to call attendon. Thdr use, com¬ 
bined with tl\e employment of the word ' batten' are 
sufficient to betray tlie speaker's country at once. 

0 uchl mo iklmasse n6t...Vou'llconM too, won't you? 
Saga, na nta s lui anata 

Pkonuncxation. 

Sound'chnngea vary over sn^all arc&s, and those of voice indee* 
tlon In almost every village. It is useless, if possible, to classify 
either, but tire following may be taken as tlic main dificrences 
in pronunciation ns compared with die standard;— 

Ai ai becomes ft (?), a change wldch in country districts Is 
carried a step furtlier by corruption to yd. 

Examples: 

dcicon, jakon...daikon 

jaja ......daidol 

kdnion, kyamon .kalmono 

jppfi, ippya .Ippai 

wayatta..waits 

kyatta . koitn 

The pure vowels a and « nre often made ya. Tlius in 
Saga one hears 

Nyan goto shin 'sakkai?...Naiu goto shJ nasani ka? 
Sogyan koto .Son gen koto O*®* sonna) 
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the syllable ri Is always given the value ji. 


liUn 


yobijin 

....yoKrin 

j6g»e . 


joru . 

....rioru 

a euphonic fi Is freely Inserted. 

Examples: 


sembi..... 

.semi 

gombo .. 


yongo. 

,,,.yoko 


yangi...yagi 

Cf. Toklo sliomben for shoben 


C a the tendency is to preserve the luird sound of g without 
nasalisation. Thus 'na‘ga>' not *na*nga’ in ' Nagasaki/ 
Tlie inserted » sound, though making for nasalization* 
gives a distinct effect. Tlut is, there 1 $ a dlfforence 
between *gon*gatsu,' as pronounced In Nagasaki, and 
' go-DgaUu ’ in Tokio. 

Kwa all sounds written with the kana combination Uu-wa are 
given full value. 

Examples: 

kwojl, not kaji. 

kwashi*yct not kaslil'ya (kashkya can only mean 
'Toiet.') 

kwamme* not kanune. 

HI In rural districts fti and /h arc used almost interchange* 
ably. /» is of coune the Japanese aspirate sound, not 
the English labio*dental. 

Examples; 

futo.hiio 

fulotsu.hitotsu (and conversely, liitatsu for 

futatsu). 

fuahaku ...hisliaku 

The above tendency is well tilustmted in die slighdy 
exaggerated phrase ' Slianiisen fuitari, hie biitari.* No 
local dialect gives to !U the sound sfti as is done in Toklo. 
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S The s IS often duptiea^ in such positions as m o ide> 
masse, huremasse, etc. (for idemase, kuremase). 

U The sounds u and i are (almost) interchangeable. Thus 
igoht for ugoku, wo for invc. This is, howrever, a 
common tendency. Cf. T. iku and yuku, and the above 
two lor wvo. 

In addition to tlie chamctejlstlcs mentioned above, there 
ta the usual tsndency of uneducated people to confusion 
of ^milar sounds, and to clipping of (particularly hnal) 
syllables. Thus 


zotan for 

jodan 

• dabuton 

zabuton 

kldzu 

kijl 

janka 

ja nai ka 

t bakkal 

bakkari 


(Though Roman script Is used to represent sounds in tlie 
above lists, it Is of course 'merely a transcription of tlw 
kaiia; ri, lor Instance, representing not the English 
sound but the distinct Japanese pronunclotion). 


The follovdng vocabulary is a list, as far as poSAtble complete, 
of words and phrases which do not occur In the Standard 
speech, or are used In It with different significations, or are 
corruptions of correct forms. 

The abbreviations Sets., Sag. and Fuk. denote the use of 
words in the respective dialects of Satsuma, Saga and 
Fukuoka. The Fukuoka speech represents that of 
Chikuzen, and the Saga speech, wlule belonging Co the 
Ilizcn group, is somewhat different from that of Nagasaki 
T., placed before a word or phrase, denotes the usage in 
tlte Toklo, i.e. the Standard, Spoken Language. 

* CTneducoite peopl« oAeo mite ^ ^ gfnAim^n. 

AddThe voaliatioa of n in iKmJn. yondn, whieU bfeceme ncedBi, 

(pr. nUa. etc.) Cf. " &t«djaevol Colloquinl." T.A.S. VI. ^ p. 

r Note ^kclollf ihe iVo^uent clbioo of r. eod partlcnZo^/to dialect. 
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A, 

a^jTj.....to (alJ. T. ochini. A fully coi^ugated verb, 

In composition it sppears ns uch'ftefu (uchi* 
aeru) and och'amt (ocbi-acru) with idendcal 
meanings. V. ayofu, hifra. 

Dtr. ayuru (ayuruml ... rpened fruit)? 
Mnnyoshiu Ode. 231. Ayuru ml wa 
tama ni nukilautsu. Might mean faUnt 
fniit. Anyhow, the tmn^tion is simple. 


ageshl .a fair copy, as of an exercise, etc. T. klyo* 

gaki, seisho. Used in Sats. and Sag. In 
Fuk. 'sei'Sho.' 

ageru, to complete, and shi kami. 

a*cha .the current name for 'a Cldnamrui.* T.' min' 

klnjln.’ 

Probably an attempt to reproduce tlie 
pronunciadon of a Chinese name. 

age-ya.a restaurant, hotel. T. H&rhya. 

alyanw...an luterjecdon cxprcKdng surprise, constema' 

tion. T, am 1 

Aiynmo, so jar6 kn ? T. Ara I so dard ka ? 

Aiyaino, shlniota I Ami sliimatta. 

akusen.a sneese. T. kushami. Onomatopoetic ? 

nma...a polite term for n young boy, used, e.g., by 


servants when spcaUii^ of or to tliclr master's 
cliild. 

Uchi no ama*sanu,..Thc young master. 


atte ..used with the force of an inteijection, implying 

doubt, in such aentcncea as 
Atte, so desu ka?.,.Oh I Is that so? 

amai bo .a .tpcnlt child (amaeru). 

amakawa.cc«xnt(aliikku}). The name is derived from 

Ainokau, i.e. Macao, whence the article 
originally came to Japan. 
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amame...the cock-roach or abura-mushi. In Fuk 

known aa 'gokkaburi! 

af^aemon.elder brother. T. aniki. It is a corruption of 

Aiu-sayemon, Sayemon bdng of course ho* 
noritic. 

anne....a term used in addressng Che female servants 

of another, 0 kiku anne, etc. 


corruptions of ani-sama and anhsan, elder 
brother. 

aomochl ..lover, paramour. T. najlml, Vulg. and of recent 


introduction. 

aonaku,.,,....to lie on die back T. aomuki. In Sats. onaku. 

Aonaki ni neru, to deep on the back. 

appu.......child'tallc for * fire,' 'the sun/ 

asagi.....a sort of hotch*potch soup. Cf. T. aosui. 

atosluma.child*talk for ' the moon.' 

at*taka.Hot, used for T. atsu!. Thus, on burning the 

hand, "AI at’Ca*kal." or, in the heat of 
summer, "Ad taka tenkl." For' warm * as 
opposed to 'hot* 9 iuMm is used. 

ayasu ..to drop. T. otosu. The causative of atru, q.v. 

ayumu.used meaning *to walk' where in Tokio 'aru* 

ku' is employed. Also Sata. and Fuk. But 
dialectical in so far as it txcltida aruku. 


anshan 

anshania 


B. 

ba.used, especially by women, where one would 

expect the accusative particle E.g. ' ytl- 
bin ba daslilta kita ' Acha san ba utta ba 
no! (I hit die Chinaman, Shina*J)n wo utta 
no yo.) 

ba.elder brother. T. aniki. Used in country dis¬ 

tricts. 
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' babo...... 

. is of course the suffix used as a diminutive 

or pg*orative in 'morahbo,' a beggar, 'wa* 
rumbo ’ a naughty chHd, etc. T. aniki. 

batten . 

....the equivaient of T. keredomo. It is charac' 
teristk of Ki^hiu dialec ts, and Is introduced 
into almost every phrase, sometimes v.'itli 

a 

little meaning. 

Iko batten,,. rn go, but 

The old saying "Nagasaki batten, Osaka 
sakal, Edo berabo, HJgo nel nel. 

1 

bira /. 

. • ., twigs for fuel. T. ' takltsuke, ' Compare Yo* 
nezawa ' balto.’ 

banko . 

. ...a seat, stool. T. ashitsugi. Derivation Spanish 
or Portuguese banca? 

banso . 

a beggar. T. kqjikl. They kept watch out* 
side the village pound, or over hillside 
graves Hence * bact^.’ The la la the con* 
temptuous auffix occurring In • bakazo,* etc. 

Saga ' zemmon.’ [Of. bantaro, the feudal 
watchman.] 

bamba. 

,M,a nurse. T. uba, In Fuk. 

bebcflko .. .. 

,.»,a calf (bebe no ko). T. ushi no ko. Used In 

Fuk. Cf. Yonezawa 'beko.' 

biro luru. 

...,to tlirust out the tongue (in derision), In 
Vonesawa ' bero ' is the common word for 
' tongue,’ shita. 

Wsho . 

....children’s talk for 'clothes,’ kimono. Corrup* 
don of 'Isho ’ q.v. 

baramon ..m. 

....a large kite, with two tails, flown very high. 

biidoro. 

.... glass. T. garasu. Kidoro shoj I, glass paned 
*shojI,’ biidoro bin, a glass bottle. ‘ Ten ka* 
ra biidoro tsutta goto aru/ a slrmle employed 
to denote anytWng beautiful. The word is 


derived from Portuguese ' vitro’ ; and is also, 
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I bdieve, occa^onaliy used in Tokio. It is 
used thiougl)out ICiushiu. 

bibl ...a domestic duck. T. ahlru. 

binta.tlie &de of iace, the cheeks, the &ce. T. 

bintadzura yolo^o, tsura. 'BinUdzuta banmawasu 

dal r I'U smack >^ur face (vulg.) Used in 
Sag., Sats. and Fuk. 

(bobura) ..,a pumpkin. The pumpkiii* was ihst cultivated 

in Japan at Nagasaki in (lie Tensho period 
(1580). The name is derived from Dutch? 

bara.a basket, woven of bamboo, used by peddlers 

of fish, etc. 

bakau ...to scramble (as for money, sweets, etc. thrown 

down by another). 

GpIdRsli " bakau when you throw them 
food. 

bakawasuru.causative form of above. Roshiya jin ga zen 

wo bakawaslUta. Tlte Russian tlirew money 
for us to scramble for. 

\ .a boy. Uchi.no bon*ch 1 . Our HUle boy. 


C. 

chanko...the closed first, luiuekles. T. 'genkotsu,' of 

which it is doubtless a contradiction, and 
corruption, ^ice one hears also Cyanko and 
janko. In Sats.‘Cokko’is used. 

chi ..a term corresponding to 'san' or *don,' 

afiixed to names of 0111161*00. Thus 'o Kane 
chi/ for ' o Kane san.’ ‘ 0 *uchi no bon- 
chi,* ...Your little boy. 


chishama.children * kodomo-sama.' With chi above no 

doubt connected with ' chusai.’ 

cliira'clum .quickly, busily. ‘Clura chira sla-nasaj,' ... 

Hurry up, stir your self. 
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chirtrenge.v. ‘tonsuL* 

cJiikagoro.used alone with the meaning ‘ thank you/ not 

necessarily with reference to former &vours. 

cbuae toru .to bo inainuatii^, hypocriticaJ (for Chusat 

loru # 

cho .an auxiliary numeral, und for any sort of 

object, and particularly in cases where tlie 
numerals alone would beempbyed in Tokio. 

' Naslii, tnikan, it'cho 2Utau.' 

' It*cho yatte miro ’...Have a try. 

* Hi nl it’cho alaro ka?'...Let's warm our* 

selves. 


dannsnshi... 

dannansama 


delko \ 
jy&ko ; 

deusu 


D. 

a gentlemaji, master. T. ahinslu, danna. 

'Shita ni dannansliiga machl'Orimasu/ 
Some gentlemen are waitli^ below. 

The aid U really the plural shil, with 
honcriHc sense. 

.the ‘ daikon.' The street-vendors’ cry is * DeU 
hondelfu.' 

.'God/In the Christian i^digton. One of the 
words introduced by the early Jesuit mts* 
sionanes. 


donku.. ...a frog. T. kaciu. 'Ban2>donku/ etc., etc. 


Used iu Sats. In Ihik. ' biki' Is used 0.e. 
Hiki, tlie correct word.) 

donsa .rags. T. tsuzui'e. The word is abound in 

some parts for a ' hacri' vdtbout a folded 
cdlar (' hauten.'} 

dzumoru ........ to stutter. AUoSats. (Corruption of‘domoru’} 

furasoko ....a bottle. T. bin, tokkuri. It does wt nte&a a 

' flask,' bring probably der. from the Ei^. 
word all the same, 'fhe Dutch ‘ Flesch * is 


somewhat disrimilar in soujid. 
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futo ..Ibr hi to. Tlus souod chaj^ i$ reduced to 

absurdly in tlie sentence 'Shamisen iuiCari, 
hie liiitaii' v, Part i. 

futoka ..used where, in Toklo, would be employed. 

' futoka ie.a large house. Comp. 

komaka, hosoka. 

fubu.The 'mugwort* of winch the moxalsmade. 

T. yomogl. Futsu-mochi, yomogi*mocli[. 

fushaku .by a common sound clunge for 'Hishakn,* a 

ladle, dipper. 

fuyunashi.on idler, lazy fellow. T. 'namakemooo.' In 

Sate, 'fuyujlgoro.^ (goio Is a common suffix 
In the Sats. dialect, ineaning 'yatsu.' 

Pi'obably lti*y6 nashi t'/' un* 

employed.” 


G. 

gando'guchi..a disagreeable, ilhtcmpcrtd fuUow, who is fond 

of saying unpleasant things. 'WryTacc/ 
T. nikumaiO'guchi. Probably from *Gan* 
do,’ a highwayman. 

gamc'hando.a water*jar, But v. handokaburi and nnso* 


oke. 

gane.a crab. T. kam. 

genrw^ I ..a weakly child. One of stunted growth. 

I ' Kari-ganne, a Icpc. 

geriko .a tadpole. T. o tamajakusld. Used in Sats. 

and Ciiikuzen. 

giro.liaving a squint. T. liigara. Glro^nc, T. 

higara-me. 

giosen .the syrup known ui T. as * nudzu*ame/ 

gawantaio \ .tlie ‘kappa* or ‘kawnlaro/ a mythical beast 

^ * inliabiting lonely swamps and iiver*beds in 
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gongabu 


gonjO 


gombo 
gen .M 


gogo 

gogosama 


KiushiO.—now recognized as an existent 
Species of an4>);ib!ous aounal, ntagnilxd and 
endowed with supernatural powers by the 
rustic imaginatioiL In Sats. ‘garo* and 
‘ga«ffa; 

,ior *g>gwatsu.’ 

The early writers on Japan, such as Adams 
and Cocks, Invariably write ' Goiigachi * 
for go-gw3t8u. It would be interesting to 
know if tliey were representing this form 
or the ordinary nasal pronunciation of ga. 
The Uu is often pronounced so as to be 
mclisdnguishable from M 
for gojO, $0, 

Sln^arly' gondo, kundo, nlndo/ 
burdock. T. gd^o. 

,way, manner, sort T. y6, sama. 


this, tliat, that wlat way, etc. 


Used In compoation as follows 
kongen 
sngen 
songen 
doi^en 

In Sats., by the usual word'Clipplng process of 
that distr. they become konge, ange, etc. 
In Saga, kogyan, ogyan, etc. 

Kxamples: 

Kongen mono wa iran’.Ko iu mono 

wa iranai. 


songen sliinas* na.So shhnasaru na. 

dongen luta he.Do itta ka? 

Polite term for an unmarried ^rl- T. ojo 
samo. Compare ‘O g6,‘ In the Yonesawa 
dialect. In Satsuma ‘ o go jo,* or ‘ o goi 
sa' (for o Go san). 
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The jo IS no doubt honorific, and is pos¬ 
hly that used jn the addressing of actors, 
c.g. ^'DanJuro-Jo/’ It ts usual in country 
districts to affix honoriHca to necessaries of 
life, such as lice and the cocoons * ine ga 
ha rami nahatta,’ and 'katko san/ for a co* 
coon. Thus In 5 ats. the cocoon is called 
' kiko^W.’ 


gctlaan.corruption of go telshu san. 

gota......goto wa, V. 'goto.' 

goto.used as the equivalent of Yo, satna, meaning 


manner, appearance, etc. 

Examples. 

Asu wa tenki no goto a ru—looks as if It 
would etc. 

Ame no furo goto aru—looks as if it would 
etc. 

Saru no goto aru—looks like a monkey. 

It is also invariably used to replace the dc»dera- 
live of verbs. 

Iko goto nal.IkJtakunai. 

An archaic wordi represented by tlie modern 
* gotoku,—ki,—shf.' 


gosu...froth, scum. ^Gosu ga tatau.' it is frothing, 

scum is rising. 

gunomi......drinking or eatlrg greedily. Corr. of 'U- 

norm?' 

gyaman .. a glass cutters d lamond. Dutch ' dlamant. ’ 

H. 

haba.in public, v. 'kental.* 

liachi .a nonsignificant prefix attached to the verb 

kuru and liaving originally an intensive 
force, now lost. Thus 
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Aamc socttfTt of ;apan. 


HacbikitA.he has come I 

Hachikon* ka?.are you corruRg? 

In Sats. 'hakke' for hachi-kw, 'hachiko' for 
liachi-iko. V, /latti, infra. 

haichin.a sleeveless haori. Fuk.,' Sodenashibaori.' 

hand 6 .a water-jar, though the correct meaning is* a 

jar for rice.' Also called ' hando-game.' 

H<fnii 6 ‘k<tbun is an expression used to 
denote 'staying at home when the rest 
of Che ^rnily have gone OiiV ‘ Shibal* 
mi ni iku ken, liond^kaburi shite../ 
hara kaku .to be angry. T. liara ga tatsu. 

Harakaka.he was angry, (in Sag. 

harakyalta). 

Hankaki.anger, (T. haradaclii). 

Used in Sag., Fuk., and Sats. 


hata.a kite. T. Cako. Also In Chikusen. Taka- 

bata, a large kite. 

hato.....whistling. T. kuchlbue. Comp, 'hatofukl/ 

imitatii^ a dove's note. 

hattc,..,..gdng or coming away. Used with the mean¬ 


ing of the verb aaru, and doubtless, with 
'hachi—' above, related to 'hashiru.’ (In 
Saga ’ hashiru ’ is fiequently used with the 
iiwning ‘yuku/ to go,) 

Hatte iko bal.T.' M& kaero ya I' 

Mo hatteta.He's gone already. 


haU 6 -go ..Roasted barley, ground to a powder. T, 

* hattai-go.' 

hawaku .to brush, sweep. T, harau. Cf. hdki, a broom. 

hasa.intervaJ, space (of time). 

Itsuno]ia2anj...ItsunomaRi. Cf.haaama. 

hasau .to buy for another, to * treat,' T. <^oru, 

'Zeni ya naka kai, haaaimasse,' T. Oashi 
wa nai kara ogotte o kure i 
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he\ . 

hs) 

women. 

Doke iku to lie ?...doko nj yuku no ka? 

Aru to hS ?.aru no ka ? 

Nan hi ?.Nani? 

heUuchl 1 
hyahachi 1 

[ .a tow-class geisha or prostitute. Vulg. 

IteW. 

ga itamu etc. 

hembu.... 

........ dragonfly. T. tombo. In Chiku zen' yamma/ 

in Sata. * boi.’ 

bin . 


hIruUn.... 


hirameku. 


bishUe .... 

Hi no hJshitc Itaaegu ...to do a full day’s 
work. 

hisbite dote atta.have been out a)) 

day. 

bisliite hito ban ..a day and a 

night, 

hiibite yokka . 4 whole days. 

hitoimon’. 


btyonaabi. 


hluj! ....... 

mago.’ for hiiniago. 

hog«ru.... 


h^ta .... 


hogasu.... 


hokoreru. 


hoku .... 


hocneku . 

stereotyped greeting In the summer in coun* 
try districts. 
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hosolcA...sniall. In general us« where in Tokio * chlisai * 

would be employed. Ooc of the overwork- 
ed words of the dUalect. 

Ondo ga hosoka toki...WheD I was small. 
‘ Futoka ‘ is the antonym. 

hotokura.the bosom of the dress. T. futokoro. In 

Fuk. and Sats. it is pronounced *futsukura.’ 
hoshx .Rice boiled and dried. T. hoshI*ii. 


I. 

igawa .a well. T. (do. Used throughout. But v. 

* kawa/ 

Ipbofn}.'“*■ T' ba-*- 

Ikkon ..-^kon is the auxiliary numeral used In count* 

ing (ish throghout Kisen. 


Ippal. 

,...u 8 ed meaning ’ippuku,' one puff of smoke. 

inneivtsukeru 

...to make a quarrel. Rather slang than dialect 

inamaki . 

.... Straw*matting. T. mushlro. 

imma . 

,, ..presently, later on. T. nochlhodo, ato de. 

Thus, to a friend leaving one's house.— 
Mata imma klmasse I—'Come again later 
on. 

Ima 0 idetnasse 1 —lie, Imma agarltnasho. 
Please come now.—No, Til call later 
on. Fuk. Sag. Sats. 

ishl . 

...dumb. T. osbi. 

ishd. 

...clothes. A correct word, but antiquated in 


T., where kimono wd. be used. Sats. Sag. 

jssenya 1 
asemba/. 

..a barber’s shop. Cf. 'Usenaori/ a cheap 
shave. 

iwo ............ 

...for uwo, a fbh. Comp, ugoku, igoku. 

ittoki .. 

..Commonly used. For 'shibaraku, short time. 
Ittoki shite kara mairimasho. Ml call Jn 
a short time. Sats, Sag. 
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J. 

jajika .vulg. corruption of 'do vra nai kd.* ‘‘Sura- 

goto Janka ? i.e. ' Soragoto de wa nai ka ?’ 
This tendency to drop vowel sounds is 
very strong in Saga. A. sort of inter¬ 
jection ‘ banta ’ appears at the end of 
almost esvry sentence. This is a con- 
traction of da and afiata. Ikan banta... 
ikanu ba anata I 

* ^milarly MUu kanta’.iku ka. anata? 

jimben.a word of very flexible meaning., used In such 

phrases as ‘Jimben kimashlta'.T. 'yo 

koso o ide ni natta.’ 

Probably tlds is the word shim pen, 

Cf. *0 wtsnraskiA gosaimasu.* 


jori ...zori by common sound change. 

jOji ..a rainbow. T. ngi. 

K. 

kanjin ......a beggar, v. banzo, moraibo. Used in Sets. 

mm 

kamU .for 'kami*yui/ hAirdresser. 

karau ..to carry on the back. T. 'se-ou.' 

kakka .mother. T. kalca. 

kaisho nai..,......sixritless, lacking in energy. 

katasu ru .to take Into a company, allow to join a game, etc. 

Uchi mo katasen’ he? Won't you let me 
come in? 

kawa .any source fiom which water is obtained. 

Consequently can mean a spring, a river or 
swell. V.‘igawa.* 

kawaru....to join in, to become one of a party. (ICuwa* 

warn). 

Kawarimasse.Jdn us. 
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ksyasu... 
kasumu 
ken . 

kenjO ... 
kentai de 


Uurubuku \ 
kurumuku/ 

- ketVIun ... 
klyodon 
kirimon ... 
kjrUhlUn... 

kitiuka. 


for ‘ kaesu' to return. 

to smell. T.' kagu.’ Used lu SaCs. 

,kara. Yuku ken, o tnaclu r\asal. T. kuru 
ksra 0 mach\ nasal. 

,fbr kenjutsu, fencing. 

.openly, publicly, vdthout reserve. 

Kentai de bakuchi wo uCsu......to gamble 

openly, making no attempt at conceal** 
nient ^ ? 

,to Incline tlie Iieacl, to bend down. T. utsu* 
muku. The anonym of * aonaku.* q.v. 

.a low class gejslia or prostitute. 

.a serving maid. T. gQO. '^ne-san.'* 

.for' kimono.’ 

.Christian. The dictionaries give as obsolete. 
It is still used. 

.one of the ‘ overworked' words of th 6 dialect. 
It lias a variety of meanlnga.^AmcomforU 
able, disagreeable, unpleassmt, tired, tiring, 
painful etc. 

0 kitsQ gozaimasho.A greeting used 

by servants, etc., on a return from a 
walk, journey. 

Af kitsuka.How tired I am. Here 

corresponding to tlie word ‘shiada,’ 
much used in the Osal<a dialect. 


kobu ..for ' kumo,’ a spider. 


Uoe ...for tlie imperative of 'kuru.* T. kd. " 

komanka ...sninU. Used for T. chlisai. Komanka Inu, a 

small d^. 

.to tickle. Used for T. kusiiguru. In Sats. 

‘ tsukujiin.' Siinilavly or koiobai 

for T. 'kusugiittai,' or 'kusubayui.' 
kozuku..to cough. 
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kublru / .^ ^ niusubu, shibaru and 

Csunagu. 

lou v/o kibitte oke..Tie up the dog ; 

'kukuru ' is not used. 

kunchi.the Suwa fbdval on the pth day o/ the 9th 

month ‘ /CuMiWu' 

kundo .for ku do, nine times. 

kuro.a Chiistian. 


kuro-shu. 

kurubuku \ 
kurucnukuj ***** 


This word is a corruption of *kuru 8 u.’ 
which was tlie Japse. pronunciation of 
the 5 p. word for 'cross." By false 
analogy Clic nonChriatians are some* 
times called 'sliiro.' 

.the Qiristian religion. 

..to incline tlie liead, to bend down. T. utsu* 
muku. 

Kurubuki ni neru.(o lie face down* 


wards. 

kusaAiru ....used in some rustic dialects wldi the nteaning 

' to be ill/ ' to be iu pain.' 

Examples; 

Ude-gusafuru.to luive a bad am). 

Koshigusafuru ...to;be 111 with a pain in 
tlie loins. 


G)mpare hifabiirtru, with wiiicli this 
word is evidently connected. 

kushaku ..for 'hisliaku/ a ladle. Also called 'fushaku/ 

kushiboahi .Sardines dried on a sUe^ver (kushi). 

kyansul .being without nioucy. OfClunese denvation. 

Kyan-chen. 

Kyansui ken, hasaimasse.I have uo 

money-—you treat me. 

kuzu...a toi toisc. T. ishigame. In Chikuzen ' g 6 su .* 

kuse...used iu addressing servants, for E.g. 

* MoUe kite kuse.' 
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M. 

imgurcru .to iilnt, swooo. T.' kIzeUu suru.' Id Chiku- 

zen> * {iidagu/ 


ma] .. 

......tenkobu no maiskumo no au. 

marudashi 

.oodrely, altogether. T. marude. 

matarosu 

..a sailor. Fr. Du teh ‘ Maims,' 

n%e . 

.the eyebrow. A corr. of 'mayu-gc.' 

membo. 

.a hand-basin. T. kanadarai. From Chinese 

MS memim? 

In Sats. bindtire, l.e. bin, for the (ace, and 
tarai. 

mcoimen 

.for mei-mej, One’s own; each.. .his own. T. 

jibun noj mei-mcl. 

mere . 

.a young maid servant. Used also In Sats. 

nwuo na ... 

.Used with such meanings as 'by no means/ 

* don’t meniion !(’ etc.i on being tlianked 
for a gift, or wlien anotlier person maUes an 
apology. 

Not, of course, peculiar to Kiushiu dia* 
leeCs, being much used in Kioto. 

mbooke .. 

abliome. 

The reason is tliat the miso-tub Is always 
kept in a dark place, under shelter, v. 

* hando-kaburl.' 

mcotol 
inigto/. 

.husband and wife. T. ‘/afu.’ tn Sats. mito. 

A district on the outskirts of Nagasaki is 
known both as Fufu.gawa/and MIoto- 
gawa. (Rw ^ oto 

tnoino. 

.tlw childrci/s game of ‘onigokko.’ Momo- 

doki is tile time when gobUns appear, l.e. 
dusk. 

motsu ...... 

......formutsu, si^ 
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muzogaru.to love, have pity, affection for. T, ‘kawai- 

garu.’ 

muzorashika ...lovable. T. kawalrashii. This and the above 
are used in Sats. and Sag;. 


N. 

naliaru.for' nasaru.* Thus ' warusa shi naharuna yo I ’ 

'Don’t misbehave 'Ut’chatte oki nahal,’ 
* leave it as It is/ '0 Ide nahare ’ etc. 
^milarly with ' kudahare.' This tendency 
to drop tlie and replace it by an aspirate 
is not so strong as in tite Osaka dialects, but 
these words are always as written above. 

country districts becomes ‘nanse.' 
Ki nansc, shl'nanse etc., etc. 

nan ...a pci'son,' hito.’ 

Konnan.kotio hlto. 

snnan .ano hito, etc., etc. 

‘Konnan no iwasu kots'...Kono hitono 
i{l koto. 

nl ..used for *yara'in such phrases as the follow¬ 

ings— 

' Tonarl wa mochi ba tsukan ’ ni ro, kiite 
Rii naha?.’ 

* Go and see wliethcr they are making 
mochi next door. 


nargane \ 
nariganne / 

Ajfundo. 

nigiru . 

rujiR. 

oiki .. 


...Iwan’ ni ro—ID yara, etc. 
a leper, v.‘ganne.’ 
a prostitute. 

for 'niramu.' Cf. yabonlgiru. 
a carrot, for ‘ ninjin.* 

Invariably used, meaning neighbourhood. T. 
' kinjo.* In Kioto nfH 
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Doko no niki de9u?...Wlureabout5 is it 

5oko no niki made itte kuru.2’m just 

goii^ over there, 

myameku.to be hot and damp. v. homeku. 

ntndo ...for nido, twice. 

nlsg ... „. for ni'sai, a you ng:ster. Ap-mi a green*hom. 

no9u.a hole. T. ana- 


Used as a separate word, probably incor* 
recHy, judging from the compounds 
hatuwiu, tlie nostrils, windniu, ear* 
holes, etc., which are, no doubt, hana 
no su, mimi no su, etc. 


nosu’tcho.the bird known as the 'hojiro.' 

nukuka....warm, always used instead of' atataka.' q,v. 

nuk ufflcru for ' atata mei' u. ’ v. nukuka above. 


nosaru ..clifRcult to translate. Used in such expressions 

as ' Kimi d unki ga nosattn ’...the luck fell 
to you. 

On picking up a coin which has been 
passed over unnoticed by several peo* 
ple« 

" Kono goscn vva boku nl iiosattal '* 

I had the luck to (uck it up, it fell to me I 


O. 

oeru.to grow, ( ^) . T. haeru, Archaic form. 

Similarly the pctssfve 'owaru' and the 
causative ' oyasu ’ or ' owasu.’ 

Examples: 

Kige ga owatte oru...Hige ga haete oru, 

Kl wo owasu .Ki wo hayasu. 

Hige wo oyasu Hige wo hayasu. 
Used in Sats., Fuk, and Sag. 

odoka .'crooked/ kuavbh. T. ochaku na. (gfjg) 

odomon .an unprindpled, kanvlsh person. T, ochaku 
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ogamltaro. 

ogoto .. 

okae....M. 

o kaka......... 

o kats’sAft. 

okkaki. 

6kl n( 1 
okJ fti an’ta/*" 

oklsak]. 

okumoji . 

omeku. 


na mono. TWs and ' odoka ’ above are 
used m Sag. also. The word fs standard, 
but not $0 frequently used In Tckfa 
...tlie praying mantis. T. kamakirl. Sats. 
'ongame.' 

...used continually in the sense ' huhen.' 

Sore koso ^to ja I... Sore koso tal ben da, 
Ut’chaeru to ogoCo I ...Ocluru to talhenl 
...chai^ng the thong <o) of 'geta/ l.e. work 
done by the 'eta ’ community. 

...nioiher. Shnilary o toto, o totto, for ‘ father.* 
...Invaitably used for T.' o kami aan.' 

In Chikuzen ' go rio n' san.' 

.. .a shovel, (tire). From eM, live coal, and jkaAu 
to scrape ete. 

...Tlie usual way of expressing thanks. An ab* 
brevlation of ‘ Okl nl arigato.’ 

...a place to put loinethhig In. T. ' okldokoro.* 
...vegetables [^ckled. Used instead of T. 'na« 
dzuke/ 

,..to calL T. yobu, wameku. umeku. 

Ano Into wo omcitc o kure...yonde o kure« 
Used also of the cries of animals. 

E>g. ushl ga omeku, neku ga omeku etc. 
In Chik. and Sats.' orabu ’ is used. 


ondo........The first pers. pronoun. In other forms 

onUichi. 

oranda........Still used In and about Nagasaki to denote 


anything foreign. T. 'sei^yo.' Orandagln, a 
foreigner. Oraanda*mma, a foreign horse. In 
Sats. the word » 'ran/ Thus 'rangasa/ 
a foreign umbrella (Ti komori-gasa), etc. 
orl ...(.(..a queue. T. mage. 

Taka ori, bachi*ori ete. 
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oridoma ..corruptioo {rustic) of ore^omo, we. 

.a term of respect In speaking of or to young 

boys, Thus ‘ 0 uchi no o san,’ T, O ucW 
no waka sama. 


osetsukerjJ .the equivalent In the Kagasaki dialect of 

'kudasaru/ 

So shite osetsukemnsse.Please do so. 

Oashi wo osetsukeniasse ...Please give me 
some money. 


oshikireru .to break, tear (Inirans.) 

Gets 90 0 ga oshlklreta. 

ottoreru .to come off. break off, as n button etc. (ochU 

toreru). 


P. 

pappa .child*talk for ' tabako/ Onomatopoetic ? 

^nshagu.to break {by pressure), to ' squash.’ 

Pig. Tamago ga pinshageta.The egg Is 

broken. 

Pinahage*bana......A fiat nose. 

In Fuk. ‘bisshagu.’ In Sets. ‘bIsshJ* 
geru ’ Is used Compai’e tJie correct 
word ‘lilshigci'u/ 
pompokopon ...a peep*sliow. 


5. 

sa.a postposition used after verbs denoting motion 

to a place. It replaces the postposition yt. 
Examples. 

Dokosa ni itta ka? 

Niwa sa nl itte oru. 

The form is in regular use. By corruption it 
sometimes appears as sai (sa ye), ^ (sa ni). 
This postposition is used in several 
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Northern dialects, c.f. 'Oboko sa ni 
kureca (Yonczawa) ] gave it to Che 
child. But it 1$ only used with verbs 
of motion m XCiusKiu dialects. 


sageashi .stills. T. takcuma. 

.exceedingly, very. Cf, susamashtr. 

Samajika yolca..very pretty. 

sandal ..a least T. sakamori. 

sangu ..a pariah. T. eta. 

sarampa ..Co break or split T. want. 


A very common word in the open ports. 
In Nagasaki aC least, it Is not part of 
the * pidgin * Japanese. 

saruku...to walk, in the sense of Mo go for a walk.* 

T. sampo suru. 

Saruko ja nai ka ? Shall we go for a walk. 
Slilchu wo sarulla klta. I liave been for 
a walk about tlie town. 


sebl I 
sembi f 


the cicada. For * semi.' 

Note tlie Interchange of sounds. 

soma.soba. 

aebi ..semi. 


sej iru .. to decoct. T. sen*Jlru. 

sekarashika. riGisy, troublesome. T. yakamasWi. V. yaze- 

kurashika. 


sekida.for secta/setsuda. 

senchlii .for setsuin, seCchin gj) • 

senkiu .pockmarks- T. abata. In Sag.' ganshm.’ 

shagu .to break, spHl. T. waru. v. ‘ pinshagu.* 

shansu...a paramour, lover, (vulg.). 

shikaburu....to drip, drop. T. Careru. (of water) 

shiko .amount, d^ree. Used in every way to Che 

exclusion of * hodo.' 
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Ex^ple: 

Offlota sliiko wa^naka.Omotta hodo 

wa oai. 

In combination it appeal’s in the forms.— 

koga&]iiko> koshiko.kore hodo. 

aogasbiko, soshiko.sore hoda 

agasl^Oi ashiko..are liodo. 

dogasiUko, doshiko...... dore hodo. 

Abo 'kore shiko,' etc., etc. 

Doga dake, kogadake, etc., etc. are also used. 
CKamples. 

Dogashiico aru h& . Dore hodo anj 
ka? 

Kogashiko glri naka ...Kore hodo shika 
no]. 

S/dXia appears in all Kiushiu dialecO. 
shindoks .........dred, fatigued. The word used In the Osaka 


dialect, (shlnro). 

shltto .a meaQingleaa prefix, used In such expressions 

as * Midzu ga shUto deta,' etc. 

BliiOtojo .Mother of fathe^in•la^v. T. shitlto and shlQ* 


tome. 

The Ja is an honorific which occurs In 
such expressions os (Sats.) * tonojo,* a 
respectful woman's word for a man; 
()!^ ^)»yomcjo>a young wife; musuko 
jo, hinajo etc. Aiso v. gogo sarm. 


shoke .a basket, T, zaru. Sats. shoke. 

shokushoiia.afl^ted of speech or niauner. T. koshaku na. 

sUomben ..fbrshoben. 

shomuko.smarting (of pain). 

soren .for 'sorer/ funeral. 

suban .. interruption, T. sashJdeguc W. 

Iran’ o subaii shinas'na......Don't mter> 

rupt, please. 
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sugare .an ant T. ari. 

sumu .to dive. T. moguru. (connected sIiLzu- 

mu). 

suppari .for 'sappad/ 

suragoto .a lie, untrutli. T. uso, soragoto. 

surayaxu .to make a pretence at working etc.; generally, 

to fdgn, dissemble. Cf. T. soratsukau. 

T. 

taj...ail inteijectlon or particle affixed to end of 

sentences wltli Uie foioe of T. se or ye. 

Uttataku dal... i'll hit you. 

Yappari kane moUa Into wa yoka dcs' Ul. 

tamagaru.for * tamageru,' to be /l ightened, slaitled. 

tango ..a bucket. T. oke. Cf. Sals, oketan, a bucket- 

maker (okeya). In Sals.' tango' is a bucket, 
a buckcc*maker. 

tareinl ..an icicle. 

tashika...used with tlK uicaning of ' tabun/ probably, 

implying <hubt. Ta.'thika aono hlto jattard... 
Probably It was he. 

tem.oto.polite word for' basld,' cliop'Stlcks. 

tenogoi.corruption of 'tenugui,' a hand towel. 

tokaglri .a lizard, T. tokage. In Sats. ' tokagii.' 

tokina .for toki nl wa, now and again, once or twice. 

Marude Ikanu ja sunian' ken de, tokloa iku 
ga yoka. It would n't do not to go at all... 
you had better go now and again. 

tonkera....tc^, summit (vu!g.), used in such expressions 

as ' atama no tonkera/ top of the licad; hana 
no tonkera,*pdnt of the nose. 

tonkoro ..cholera. 

The local derlvatioo Is from 'ton/ the noise 
of a guo, aud ' koiobu' to fall over, because 
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people attacked by cholera tumble over and 
die as If shot by a gun I 

tonsui .a porcelain spoon. Originally used for serving 


out food when eating at a table (shippoku* 
dai) in Chinese i^hion. Probably of Chinese 
derivation. 

Also known, from its shape, which resem* 
blea tliat of a solitary lotus-pebl> as a 
' chiri*renge/ 

toppo .,any garment with tight sleeves ^.e. without 

* tamoto/) Tight sleeves (T. tsutsusode) are 
known as *tepp 0 ' 80 de’ In Sats. 

tsumame.tlie flower known as 'hdseukwa' (Ht fll[ ^.) 

torokuaun .a sort of bean, lo of which placed longways 

measure 6 sun. 

There is also a' toliassun/ 

toniru...to &lli For * taoruru.’ 

tsukedake.Thin slips of wood, generally pine (not taJU), 

the tips of which are dipped in sulphur, used 
for kindling (ires. T. 'tsuk^.' Matches. 
Sometimes called 'or3nd3*t8ijkegi.’ In Sats. 
tltey are known as' rantsukegi.’ V.' oranda.’ 
tsuttamagaru ... v.' tainagaru ’ above. Intensive form of same, 
tsuau ..saliva. ' Tsusuliaku. ’ to spit. T. tsubaki. 


U. 

ubange na .careless, {oaCtentive. 

uchi......First pet’sonal pron. ring. Used mostly by 

girls, and of recent Introduction. With the 
honorific prefix 'o* it becomes 'anata/ 

Ucha (uchi wa) koiigcn Iromalta batten... 
Small as 1 am — 

Ouclu wa dongen shita he...Anatawa 
do sliita ka. 
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umberu .for ‘ umcru/ to bury. 

Ushtsuteru .to throw away (ucbi-suteru). 

utateka.an archaic adj. in the T. speech. It corresponds 

to *uru8ai.’ ‘Utateka, damatfore!...Be 
quiet, you're a nuisance. 


ut'chaeru, uchi-ncju. v. *deru.' 

ut’choku, iiclihoku. To leave a tliinj; as It is. Also ' uchl-yaru.' 
Ut'chatte oke... 

Uch’oke... Sono niama ni sliite oke, Never 
mind. Leave ^it aa it is. 

ut’chokaru .to be left behind, be late. 

uttachi.getting dressed, appearance, dress. 

UttacM no yoUa.well dressed. welMook* 

ing. 

uttatsu.to get dressed. 

Hay6 uttachimasse. oso naru ken.Get 

dressed quickly,-^you’ll be late. 

W. 

waga ...' omae.’ Rustic. Cf. Sag.' wa aan * i.e. ’ omae 

aan.’ 

wakudo .........a toad. T. gama. Alio Sats. Sag. 

warabina.warabl. (The ' na ’ is freely affixed to natnes 


of planb. vegetables, etc.) 
warukuro.........a rascal, mischievous person. 

watamashi .Used instead of 'hikkoshi’ ofT., where it is 

arclinic, meang housMueiving. 


Y. 

yongo ...for ' yoko,’ across, cross*ways. 

yongoguchi..a man with a twisted face. 

YongO'guchi tsukau.to say crooked, 

specious things. 

yi^mu .bend, distort (yugamu). 
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yettol 

y«tta/ 


yeto. 

yangi ... 
ydkusaru 


yadaini^n’ 


yuda wo lu ... 

yondo . 

yondu......... 

yo2ekurA9hika 
yagurashiliA 
yosowashikal 
yossishika / 

yoirashiks ... 
yabonjgfni ... 

yeba. 

yonoban . 

yembu. 

yorDckusan 


...Hardly translateable. UMd, with a ikegative, 
instead of aod to tlie excludon of ‘amari.’ 

Vetto sukan*.Aniari sukanu. 

Kongen mono wa yetto naka.Kd iu 

mono wft amari nai (yoi ni nal>) 

Uaad throughout Hizen. 

...for *ya[t6,' the mo.va. 

...a goah T. yagi. 

...to be drunk. T. yopparau. 

—ihiMfn is, of course, often used as an 
intensive with verbs. Thus nure*ku* 
aaru, Co be very wet etc. 

...on uni'uly, riotous person. 

In the kite-flying contests which take place 
at Nagasaki Jo the 3rd. month, a long 
bamboo pole, to which are attached 
thorny branches, 1$ used to entangle 
the strings of ' vanquished ' kites, prelh 
minary to appropriating them. This 
instrument is known as the * yadamono.* 
...to be captious, cbstiiute, talk in an obstinate 
manner, 

....four times. Comp, gondo. kundo etc. 

...a great many. T. tokuson, giosan. 

j...noisy, T. yakainashil. v. sekarashika. 

...dirty, unpleasant, disagiecabic. T. kkanal, iya 
na, keshlkaranu. Used also In Sag. 
...alrashll, lovable. 

...to squint, have a squint, (yabuniramu). 

... kumo no yc ba (j'e-'balt, ba—basho ?) Speder- 
...le no ban, a watclunan. [web. 

...iebune. 

.., Daughter*in*)aw. T, yomego, 
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yosari .used Instead of T. 'yoru/ evening. 

yenoum .roof (T. yane). le no ura. 

yokou ..to rest Used also m Satsuma. Corruption 

of'ilcou.* 
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A C«nertl Uceiing of tlM Ailtlie Society of )Apan vt* held at the Sodat/^a 
I^oom» i& Tokyo, Oci. i$tb, i^tOi 

Tba Sacntflry, Rer. CbarUa P, S«««t nperted aa eUdod to nemUnhlp: 
Monl^mery Scbuylar, Baq.i Amorlan Emboiay, Tokyo i M. X Paak«4miili, 
II.B>f. Conaular Sarv(ca( Rer. J. J. Chopcoaa, bTara; H. Ball, !!•(]<• 
Yokobaava i Rev. C. Ftln|le, lUroihloa j MUa Kathorlno M. Bdlj San 
FraAdico j Rav. W« A. Riebarda, SL Ao4re«’i Houie, SbiUi, Tokyo i M. 1>. 
Dusnln^ Kyoto; R. McP. Auatlo, Eaq., Tokyo. 

Tbe ChalrinaB, Rev. Aitliur Lloyd, tbaa Introduead 0« B. Saoaon, Exj. of 
tbo Brltlah CoDaolar Sardea wbo read hia traoalatioDl of tbe Lyrical Drama 
(Hd), u follomt 

TraailBtlooa from tha bfS. 




TRANSLATIONS FROM THE “NO.” 


I have ventured to preface tlxesc translations with the 
fonowing observations on the value of tlxe No. which I should 
have spared the Society, liad there not recently iallen into my 
hands a translation of Stjmidagawa, in the Trans. R.S.L. xxlx.. 
where one of the translators. Dr. Mai ic Slopes, sets forth in 
some detail her estimate of these plays—an estimate wliieh. 
appearing in such a place. I felt ought not to [Xtss unchallenged. 

It is a commonplace of litoraiy history that critics are often 
in danger of ovcipraiung works in a language foreign to them. 
They do not realize their Imperfections, and tliey see tlicir 
beauties veiled, distorted, end sometimes magnified in a mist of 
incomplete understanding. In this present case the danger is 
increased by moio than usual divergence of language and 
customs, by wider difference of time and space. 


It is liardiy necessary to premise tliat the text of the No 
can be roughly divided into prose and verse. The prose Is 
in a stilted media.*val dialect, witli free use of and rather 
compressed in form. The verse varies from flat descriptive 
portions, roughly divided into 5- and y-syllabled phrases, to 
moio correct and lyrical passages. Tliere is no definite line 
between the ta'o, but the actual spoken prose is invariably the 
sen-bun above mentioned, while some of the chanted portions 
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ate really nothing but prose with some metrical phxa^g. Tlie 
followup quotations will serve to make this clear 

(Shoson). 

Bfnkti, sptah. Sara ni inono^iiwdi no ktihiki wa wfytnu 
yoshi PiSsM sM4 

YoskUsunt, sptaht Moto yori kakago no vmye nartba 
NaaUado no kotoM am beki mo to. 

Bmkti, chants. Som metiHa yagaU on saw iacU 
Shisuka wa Hstnaga tHoirasum 
VoshiUwi hort wo mesartUutsH 
On hahast wo tottt sJddtu shsdtu to 
CiitwoH HO ro ni idt tawai, .. 

and so oii. The first spoken sentence Is purely colloquial, a 
little highflown, perhaps, but prose. The next is roughly 
phrased, and the succeeding descriptive passage, sung in stroplie 
and antistrophe by actors and chorus, b in fairly regular 7-5 
succesdon. I in^ upon this p<xnt, because Dr, Stopes renders 
the prose speeches into a sort of blank verse wluch strikes me 
as being particularly inappropriate, Tlie reason Is tliat ''Eng¬ 
lish prose is too prosy, and a very different thing from tlie 
Japanese prose chants in tlie ordinals.” Certainly English prose 
is different from the Japanese prose. It does well to remain prosy, 
and not to usurp tlie functions of verse. But it 1$ quite untrue to 
assert that, because these spoken words are " well<nigb indistin* 
gulshable from the songs/’ they are any the leas prose. The 
solution Is tliat some of the songs verge on the prosaic. Hence 
the hilarity of prose and verse. 

To come to details regarding the style of the more Im¬ 
pel tant pait of tliese plays^that is, the chanted lyrical portions, 
the chief features may be set forth as follows: 

({.) Wealth of classical allu^on, 

(2.) Classical quotation, and generally unstinted borrowing 
of phrases and passages from older literature. 
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($0 The play on words, id all Its manlTestations. 

Of (i) and (2) it need only now be said that the reverence 
for andguity, which has always been a sterilising; Influence lo 
Japanese literature, makes of plagiarism and wholesale adapU> 
tioD a literary virtue and not a crime. 

Coming to word-plays of all sorts. These occur with 
great fre<^uency. There] are numbers of regularly recurring 
puna which the experienced reader can always foresee. Thus 
in the wichiyuki, or passages describii^ a journey, an almost 
sure find Is some phrase like 
OfnoUatsH 

hi 9 H 0 haru b<mi koskiji no tuyt 

where taUu has the double sense of ' to set out' and ‘ to cut 
out’ (gaimenb), while hi mo refem both (o ‘days’ and to 
' cords ’ (for tying up garments). 

Take such a passage as the miehiyuhi(rom Hahp. ‘'Mata 
tachi hayeru Tobigoromo Urayama sngiit Mno no htini Nogami 
no saio ni Tsuki ni kfnt." It Is laden with word*plays, Tachi 
[s there, the Inseparable companion of TaHgoromo, Vro, ilie 
lining of a garment, nti, the body, rv, linen. The plays bristle 
with them and In some editions tlie less obvious ones are care¬ 
fully pdnted out by the editor. 

A similar form of ornament Is, strangely enough, one 
which Is considered a blenush by us—the repetition of a sound 
at close interval. Thus 

^Sc^isuki gcfto no Aka no imdeu, 

Awarv yo ni Aws^ 712, 

Shined ni niiani StCxiowara no, 

Mi no /utkana» yo SayoAo«e ga, 

Naniwa Na ni \va YejUna to iinngara, 

where we have a sort of perverted internal rhyme, and 
KAmiwa Kamogenoa, Shimo Sbiiuhncv. 

Ta^ft>le taffifls ya, Ituk’ btio yo, 

with alliterative effect 
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The conventional epithet 1 $ used freely. Now it is the 
ordinary p^ow word, and now a less stereotyped phrase, as 

Ckihtba ni ig/tya nori no mkhi 

where, in order to introduce the word nori (Jaw) we have the 
prelurorttry sentence about mounting {nori) on stills,—of com¬ 
plete irrelevance. 

Of course these had long been favourite devices in Japanese 
verse and prose. The Keike Monogatari, for instance, (the 
immediate source of much tliat cliaracteriaea the language of 
the N 5 ) swarms with pivots, puns and pillow words, with con* 
ventional epithets and stereotyped pbraseclc^y. In the &ce of 
the great popularity of the No among the educated class it Is 
useless to deny tliat there Is a certain attraction In this welter of 
literary stratagems. The charm exists, it is true, and even the 
foreigner, who attends with sympathy, cannot fall Co be interest¬ 
ed. There la a pedantic pleasure in piecing together scraps of 
classical learning, and a thrill, no doubt, on recogidzing apt 
quotations from some ancient favourite. But this is the charm 
of the curio shop, not the beauty of language end thought. 

It may be ejected that, al^r all, rhyme itself Is artKUal, 
and constricts the limits of expression in verse, and that it is 
therefore illogical to condemn mechanical ornaments wldch are 
as much the natural outcome of die spirit of this language as 
rhyme and metrical ornament of anotlicr. All this is a question 
of degree, in deciding which it must be remembered that our 
finest verse is neither rhymed nor charged witli metaphor. Its 
sole essentials are rhythm and elevation. 

The gentlemen who have favoured me vrith instruction in 
the various branches of the No have all insisted upon Its sugges¬ 
tiveness and some have pointed out that its study is an excellent 
moral discipline. It speaks, tliey say, not to the ear, but to the 
lieart. Tlic meaning docs not lie in the words, which are few, 
but outside them, and here U the secret of their beau^. 

In theory this is excellent, for we know the success winch 
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attends this priodple of suggostisrencss in other domalos of art; 
but here 1 mistrust tiM of much of the sensadon 

evoked. Convendoiial stimulus will produce eonvendonaZ re* 
sponses. Generally speaking the Japanese claim for the No 
these beauties^ compression, elevation and suggestion, winch 
tikey derive from die methods sketclxed above. 

The other components of die style are naturally such as 
defy claarificadon and. unluckily, vanish in tianslation. 

Over many pieces there seems "to brood an indescribable 
atmosphere of mclanclioly, a weird feeling of woe and disaster. 
Tills Is a distinct charm, but I imagine it to be due more to the 
6 ne restraint of stage setting, much assisted by the monotony of 
the chant and the solemn, impasrivc gait of the performers, than 
to any qualities of the text 

As for the murie of the N 9 , which U really alfimportant 
from the Japanese point of view, the chanting of the cliorua Is most 
cfTectivc, though at times monotonous. It is as a rule both im* 
preasivc and appropriate and has, on occasion, a stirring rhytlim. 
T 1 ;c orchestral music, accompanied by shrieks of “ Ha*o ” with 
variations, I confess to Iiearing with resentment. At times the l^ute 
strikes m with a long>diawn note that has a strange and moving 
quality of sadness. But so has the amma's pipe In quiet streets at 
midnight, or, for that matter, a syren from the heart of a sea fog. 

Such being roughly the features of these plays, we may 
now examine the statements in tlie work of Di*. Slopes above 
quoted. Speaking of the No in general she says “ There U in 
* Mho whole a ring of fire and splendour, of pain and pathos, 
which none but a cultured Japanese can fully appredate, but 
“ which we Westerners might hear, though tlie sounds be 
" muffled, if we would only incline our ears. I have knelt lor 
eight hours at a time at a No performance, listening to sounds 
" which seemed to me to express more perfectly the poetry and 
unutterable sadness of life than any other combination of 
" sounds man has devised, Wagner’s musical dramas included.” 
1 can truthfully say that I have inclloed my cars (more particu* 
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larly in the early days of my enthu^'asm for the No) and 
listened to more than one performance with sympathy and 
enjoyment Few of us have sufficient sla>dng power to cope 
with right hours of everi the finest literature and muric in the 
world ; from which I infer tliat there must have been something 
outside die No whicli held Dr. Slopes* attention—tlxe compare* 
tive novelty, the exotic speech and surrounding, tlie mystery of 
the half*(cvealed ^ Frankly, I must admit I never heard the 
tirtg of fire and sj^endour, nor did I discover any perfect ex¬ 
pression of the poctiy of life. But It sounds reasonable to say 
th'it none but a cultured Japanese can appreciate these beauties 
to the full. us hear what a cultured Japanese has to say on 
the subject According to Mr. Tenaka Shohcl: 

'* I'rom every point bf vletv It is one of tlie preeminent 
arts of the world.' It is the flower of the Vamato stock. 
** Every art reflects tlie spirit of a given people at a given 
*' dme, and remembering this, we must hold It remarkable 
*' that the affections of our peo^e should be retained by an 
** art which arose 600 years ago. In the West tliere is no 
"art with such a pedigree. Tlus shows that the No re« 
*'pi‘esents the national spirlt> and Is complete In every 
respect. Its endurance for 600 years Is moreover a 
**grati^ing proof of die flouiishir^ growth of the Yamato 
•'race.*' 

One is brcalliless before such criticism. He continues i 

'• The use of old Chinese and Japanese poems is fre- 
quent Tl^ from an artistic point of view, Is a very 
" effective device. These dosrical quotations sugg:c8t ideas. 
" They are a sort of token or tally, the use of whlcli brings 
"coimectcd scenes and facts before tlxe eye. Similarly 
“ with Ihc word'plays. They allow of great compresrion 
in the style, tlicy are terse and yet full of elegance and 
''feeling.” 

Mr, Owada Kenju, a well-known scholar and a most prolific 
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I3t 

editor and commenUtor of die Ko, says of the use of certain 
catchwords and catch*phrases in the cliojtted dialogu<s that 

"On the one hand tlicy assist tlie harmony, on tlxe 
other make lliem easy learn by l«art" 

He points out as a praiseworthy feature the skilful manner in 
which die dialogue is kept froru wearisome length by one of the 
parlies' purposely changing tlie subject. Thus (Tamura) 


Wahi. . Aid xvliat is yondtr ttviyie, u'henct 

ccints ths noist ofpoopU iJiyo^igiiig int 

Shits. . That is Ouodstn. St/t stt, hovj fmn 

ht/iind th ndge ^ OtoU'd iks moon 
emerging shines, ete. 


And so on tlvoughout. 

One cannot be expected to adopt such piuiciplcs of criticism 
as tlicsc, though it U soniUimes urged tluit any one iitemture 
must be a law unto itself) and tJiat its achicvcnicnta must be 
judged by their sppixAcli to its ideals. This is to deny tlic 
existence of absolute Stan daids of taste, and I know of no war¬ 
rant for assunnng tliat beauty is a question of geography. Ko 
less tluin in matter, theie is an orderly evolution in art and 
letters, and it Is plain enough that wc have an early slagc of 
progress in a style whose cliicf merit lies in verbal dexterities, 
limited alil^c in number and scope, in the iteration of an unvary¬ 
ing set of moral and oestltetic sentiments, and in an abundant 
display of classical lore; wlicre tlte learned sock may not be 
taken off, and where freshness of thought tuid cxpixslon is 
regarded almost as impertinence. 

It would be Idle to deny any value to these works. Tlwy 
liave considerable beauties, and having regard to the pcxiod and 
the environment :n wluch they were produced, arc not unworthy 
mounments of Japanese litciatui'c, Tlie point 1 wisli to make is 
tliat there is no need for Sehwarmcrei, and tliat thdr extraor* 
dinaiy popularity during tlie last few years is hardly merited. 
It is, moreover, Likely to influence oroduclion adversely. Dr. 
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Slopes says •' 1 found that many of Che most intellectual men in 
Tokio were de^ly interested in the Ko/" aad that they are 
studied by '' University professors, leading: lawyers and statesmen, 
Qxen who would scorn to enter a theatre door.” A little more 
interest in the modern theatre door, and a little less attachment 
to the productions of a mediaeval priesthood, would perhaps 
help to raise the Japanese ata^ to Its proper place as a power in 
the national Hfc. 


BbNKEI-!N.THE-SHIP 


(FUNA-BENKEI.) 


ARGUMENT. 

I 3 oth this and the following piece de&l with incidents in the 
career of Yoslutsune, one of the most romantic in Japanese 
history, and a strange conipound of success and failure, of 
honours and peiaecution. It Is a favourite tlicnte of the Bud' 
dhlst priests who compiled tl>e No, for it gives t 1 v:m ample 
scope for dilating on the uncertainty of life and tlie impennancnce 
of rank and power. 

It will be remembered how, fresh from Darnno ura, Yo^i- 
tsune came in person to Kamakura to announce his victory. 
Three long weeks he lay at Kosliigoye, only a n^lc or so 
away; but Yoritomo would not meet him, for his ready ear 
had been poisoned by Kajiwaiti Kagelokl. who could never 
forgive Voshibiune's successes at Ichf'flO'tani, at Vasluma and 
now in the Sti aits. It was tlicn that he sent to his unrelenting 
brollier (or mther to Oe no Hlromoto, that he miglit com* 
municatc its purport) the letter, of which; the priests of KoshI* 
goye still claim to have the draft, begging for justice, and 
urging his umocence of all the misdeeds imputed by his enemies. 

" Here am 1 ”, he wrote, weeing crimson tears in 
vaio at thy displeasure. Weil was it said tliat Good 
medicine tastes bitter in tlie mouth, and True words ring 
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barsh in the ear. This is why the slanders that men speak 
tf me remain unproved, why 1 am kept out of Kamakura, 
unable to lay bare my heart. These many days I have 
lain here and could not gaze upon my brother's face. The 

bond of our blood*brotherhood Is sundered. 

But a short season after I was born, my honoured 
sire passed to another world, and I was ieft &thcrless. 
Qasped in my mother's bosom, I was carried down to 
Vamato, and since that day I Imve not known a moment 
free from care and danger. Though ft was but to drag 
out a useless life, we wandered round the capital, suffering 
hardship, hid in all manner of rustic spots, dwelt in remote 
and distant provinces, whose rough inhabitants did treat us 
wiili contumely. But at last I was summoned to a&sist In 
overthrowing the Taira house, and In this conflict 1 first 
laid KIso YosMnaka low. Then, so tliat I might demolish 
the Taira meu, I spuritd my steed on frowning precipices, 
careless of death in the lace of the foe.* I braved the 
dangers of wind and wave, not rccldng that my body 
ndght sink to the bottom of the sea, and be devoured by 
monsters of the deep. My pillow was my harness, arms my 
trade". 

So he goes on. But Uie letter; never reached Yoritomo, for It 
was pocketed by Hiromoto, who saw there was no puipose to 
be served by Its delivery. At last Voshitsune turned away 
frotn Kamakura, and made his way to ICioto, where he tried to 
assemble forces and work up a rising agamst Yorimoto. Find* 
ing tlie Capital more frightened than sympathetic, he set oIT to 
see wliat could be done in the way of collecting followers hi the 
Western province. It is a part of this journey that forms the 
theme of Fwitt 

Accompanied by his mistress Shiozuka, his henchman 
Denksi and a few trusted followers be arrives at Dalmotsu 
(qoiv Anmgasaki) on tlie const of Settsu, meaiilng to take ship 
to Slukoku and there to Us^ in retirement, so as to prove his 
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innocence of all de^gn on Kamakura. (ThU is the romantic 
view. Actually he had been persecuted out of aU loyalty, and 
was only kept from active rebellion by insufficient following). 
In a bald speech BatiKEi advises him to send Shidzuka 
back. She leaves him regretTuHy. aiHr a song of farewell, a 
dance and an improvised cliant. foretelling a turn in her lover's 
fortunes. Then the boat puts out. A lugh wind arises, and 
wraiths of women come clinging to the sides, omens of disaster. 
Presently a great host of spectres emerges from the waves. Tliey 
are the ghosts of tl^ men of the Taira elan, drowned in the 
great leadght at Dan*iv>-ura. The young Emperor is there, the 
nobles, the generals, tUo captains, and at th^r head is Tcuo- 
MOnr. He in a loud vc^cc names himself, and advances upon 
Yosldtsune to avenge aa a spirit his defeat while in the Hesh. 
Yoshitsune would defend himself with mortal weapons, but 
BsNKEi pushes to the front, and by dint of prayer exorcises 
the unfriendly ghosts, l*hey withdraw, and yet approach 
again, but, bending to their oars, tlte boatmen diive the ship on, 
leave them at last behind, and gain the shoie. 
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BENKEMN-THI^SHIP (FUNA BENKEt) * 


Dramatis Psrsonar. 

Maye-sliite (Fi»t Protagonist).. Shi dzoka, a Shi rablosW dancer, 

the of Voshitsune. 

Nochi-shite (Uter Protagonfst). The Ghost of Tomomori, a 

Taira general killed In the 
seaBght at Dannoura. 

Ko gatR C Youthful role’t). Yoshjtsune, known as Han« 

GWAN DOHO. 

Waki peuterngonfst). Bbnkii, Yoshitsunc’a Iwnch- 

man. 

KiogenJ (Noivherolc part). ABoatmas. 

Also Retainers of Voshitsune, and the Chorus, which 
latter k not however concerned with the action of the play. 

• Tb« pier h >e eiUtd tc dUltoialib it from olben which deal wlih vnelow 
epbodM In his career, such es Jk$ki-£euM, (Benbe} on'lbe>firIdge), Atakn, 
(Dttkai.u^he'lViirlcr), end Skftm, In niiicti, bewever, ho appcftnu U'tAtta 
dnleregonbt. 

PQiKvBentMi w jvedwed br Kwante Kejire, irho died io 1516. He ww 
grendsoa (e Kweiuunl Kl;otnp, ibe founder ef ilie KwsinM school. He U also 
Tetip«c»lU« lor llu aTn^een^Qnt of Afnkn, which follows Ilie aclunl aatbon of 
iliue ce»i«Kn of ibe icxi, ns oppoeed to tho pofeasiood oiIms wbe 

arreesed thev for ehantins, »<] prcauRuibIx deviled ibe ' bcsiitw —uo aot 
bnovD; bst it Is plain from iftKroal etidence ihat tlie? were veil oequilBtcd 
Willi Baddblst dogna snd leccad, sod Ihe; were in men; caia no dosbi 
meoaben of tbo priesibeed. 

t Tills And similar parts are assigned to cMIdrcn, so as to enforce upon 
tbo H'^clator the palhes ef their sitnolion, lo show them as venb aod powerless, 
1& the grp ofciroirBStaiKe. 

{ These arc soeb rdics ns sannls, racuetigers, grooms and boalioen. They 
never chant, Let avpiily oecavonal comic relief lo Ihe ibapc of vulgar soldeqay, 
or aticlimax aAcr the bigh ftowa recitative of their masters. 
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Benkei, chants Toniay At tnvel-garb is donned,* 

Tonlsy the travd-garh Is doiuMd— 

When shall the return be 
and the asdog off o( th^ garments ? 

(Recitative) I am Benkd,t the Monk of Musashi, whose home 
is by the Western Tower of Mount Hiyet Now 
My Lord Hangwan did crush the Taira house 
on behalf of Yoritomo, and they two brothers 
should have been as surt and mooQ| together. 
But by the calumides of imspeakable menll it 
has come about—miserable to think—that they 
are now estranged. Howbdh My Lord having 
deep rq^ard for Ms duty towards bis dear cider 
brother, has left the Capital for a Sfaace and, 
gong down to the West will by selferdleS there 
make plaint of hs innocence. Tbereibre, far on 
^ in the night, he means to take ship from Yodo. 
and hasten oo to Daunotsu^ in tlve province of 
Tsu. 


Benkei and Re- .The time is early in the Age 

tainers called Bunji; 

consummated Is the tale 
of these two brothers* breach. 
Lacking stretch to make It good 


• Tki» li ibe iMti (ifiwliUj 4 7*5 «ooplW. of wUcli Ibo luvl Uiw k mil* 
I7 rtpMttd), 4 lert e( conpnatd oc^awent, vbkb ofvoa moA t>h8cci, tmd 
oeenn jvt bcleca or 4 Ab» Uw ipohcii jsokfae. It aemt to nt Um pitek of ibe 
pl47, or (0 ikcleb tbo wotiT. Here, m efUs, II b oabuolUMUe, ttnUbiiis 
(h<c« wordplsTi. 

t Tbespokee pfotogoo, whkb glm brkS/ Ibo fkdj poc m uty (0 note 
plab tba ributkiG. 

i Tvia lasdnorio, bat ofdifibtnt fai^mttacr. 

I Meaaiog Kojfwn. 

I His eolj WSJ (o CMVtoco YeriUao tbol be bed no design on llie Sbo* 
gonate ns to itsire fetan tbe anCre of tUag* oltogataer. 

f tfeai lb« piaac Dl AmegWibi, b Scnaa. 
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YoaWtsune,* 
breads in 


The Chorus 


Hargwan has leH the Capital and now 

ere the road before him 

19 closed to bis fliglic 

be would go down to the West 

Deep in the nlghtf 

yet the moon from the cloud-vault 

comii^ forth from Miyako 

h Sid, and loth to leave, 

unlike chat other time 

wlien he set out in former yeara 

from Miyako pursuing 

them of the Taira host, 

to<day he leaves stealthily 

with but half a xore of men 

In tlie ship to bear company, 

the ship that sails and rocks 

rising and falling 

as the sea and the clouds 


* It win U eUarved ih%X tiers, frM]U«nll/, the ehveeUrs d(Mrllx,SQd 
eenment on, ihdr own iwtkm und ediotloM. It nuM be rnneintwred thtt the 
telen were never looked open u Mprceenilng, find lemporwllr S/nmlftfinA 
p«T»oni£«e u Voehltnne, Benkel ood otliM; but u nioee who epoke words or 
did KCttooe which thoM penoaiges (poke or did, wlile preecrving their indIH- 
duelttf to the osleat ItiU Ihe^ mighr, ver^ moch as the Chorus does, coanAot od 
the cbsrsctexi they wero hnltstle^ rather than ropnMsiie^ They ranein ou/thf/ 
ibelr piiru, so to sptik. The bet ii, Ibe Mo has oot to be coaddered oi o 
drama, bat as a perroTmanca e( (lnBifi{ asd dandng, where parts are ellotted to 
lha perforaecs whteh correspond only roughly to parU lo a play. 


t A typical exaisple of iba •< dUsolTlng>view " style. The pasa^ It almeet 
meaeioglesi la the odgioeii and a traoslation oia only hope to preserve the 
same degree of vacuity. It Is contracted as foUowa ^ 


Mada yo fakaku toe 
kumoi ao feuki 
idiora mo oshiht 
miyako &o nagorl 
where rAum pays & double 
preoediog ^UaUei. 


Although yet deep la the night 
the cIoud*vnIt meoa 
eras eaerging is ud 
regret for the capUal 

debt, and dMwe is a pooslrig repetition of the 
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unfixed and uncertain 
as the Fate d Men. 

“ Ye of the world caimot tell,* 

** Ye ^ (he world cannot teU, 

“ The Rockspring’s watera— 

•• Be (hey dear or troubled, 

** Only tSie Gods may know/* 

Thus he passes. 

bowing low before the God's great shade 

be goes on his way, 

and strajgbtway as he goes 

lo I the spirit of travel rises in him, 

the (ide of his grief and tlte waves 

recede togetlwr— 

now he has convs to the shore 

toDaimotsu no Uia» 

Nov be has come to the shore 
to Dalmotsu no Ura. 

Benkei My Lord has hastened, and now be has come tq 
Dalmotsu no Uia. Here there is a certain man 
known unto me. 1 will bespeak with him my 
Lord's lodgir^. 

(He crosses (he st^) 

Is the master of this house within } 

The Boatman Who is it that cooks } 

Benkei None other tliao Musasbi. 

Boatman And what brings (bee hither at this dnw ? 

Benkei I come bearing my Lord company. Give him 
lod^f^. 

Boatman "lls wdl. Pray pas into the inner chamber. 
Have care for notlung. Be at ease. 

• Thla vexM. uiribotcd (« Hac^ne, b s a p pemi to pan threoeb hi* 
miod w he goes by (be shriM of IwteUudn dediewed to ihu 

deity. 
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t^O 

(They are presumed to enter) 

Beiikd I beg to address my Lord. It is with fear and 

trembling that I say this thing to my Lord. 
Nowit Is certain that Sbideuka would be of your 
train. Nevertheless at this season it is in some 
manner unseemly that she should come widi you. 
Therefore do I tliiiik it were well that my Lord 
should send lier back from this place. 

VosliitSLinc Do as Chou wiUst, Bcnkd. 

Benkcl Vour will Is done. I will go then to die lodging 
of the lady Shidzuka. 

(He crosses die stage and faces Shidzuka) 

Halit Is Shidzuka within? Musashi is come, 
bearing a message from my Lord. 

Shidzuka Lo I Musaslii Dono. I little dioughc to see 
thee. Wliat Is the message tliat brings tliee 
hither? 

Benkel This and no other Is the reason of my coming 
now. Tlius saith my Lord. Tlint diou Iiast 
come so far is woitliy of great praise; neverthe- 
less at diis season it la in some manner unseemly, 
and my Lord wishes thee to return hence to the 
Oipital. 

Shidzuka Unlocked for tidings I I, who had thought to 

bear Iilm company whithersoever he went. 

(chants) Nay, tlw heart of man—we put our trust 
in it, and tlicre is no trust in it 01 What can 
Ido? 

Bcnkd* And now wliatansw'cr sliall I take to my Lord ? 

Shidzuka i niyadf will come with thee. If this is a diatter 

• AU thb tf fiaht itt keying with fleokei'i tradiilao*! character u a rather 

ieDiAilcat mlsogyinsi. 




Benkei 

Sh:dzuka 

Benkei 

Yosl\iUunc 

Shidzuka 

Benkd 

Shidzuka 

The Chorus 


TEUWSXAtlONS FROM TUB I4I 

tliat is of great import to my Lord, then wiil I 
stay behind. 

Nay.this ia too much of reasons. AJl that is 

needed is for thee to stay. 

When I think carefully of this, it seems to be of 
Musaslii Dono’s contriving. So 1 myself will 
come with thee and make answer lo my Lord. 
That is as thou wi)lst Come then. 

0 Shidzuka.thy good intent in that thou hast 

come so fiir, while I, aJl unforeseen an outlaw, 
am fleeing the Caf^tal, is worthy of great praise, 
Neveithelcss it U not well that thou should'st 
sutler the long way over tlic sea. Go then for a 
apace up to Ute Capital and there bide thy time. 
And tills is tmly my I..oi'd’s command ^ 0 
shame on me that have thought baseless 111 of 
Musashi Dono I 1 cannot face him. 

Nay, nay.* *Tis naught. My Lord did but 
take thought of Uie talk of the world. Thou 
must not think his heart cliangcth. So lie speaks 

weeping. 

Nay, however tliat may be, 
no ilhwill is harboured 
by this poor body. 

But here at die outset 
on a sea'journey 

How can my Lord stay Sliidzuka 
Shidzuka, tlie calm* 

Of the wind and the wave ? 

How can my Lord slay Shidzuka ? 

So she says weeping— 

Even the vow 

made calling on the Gods with offerings 


* 'SliUbuka,' eTeoiirK, lucatis ‘calm.’ 
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never to change, 
evea the vow \s uncertaint 
Truly the parting is bitter, 
but bitterer still would be 
Death while ’fore me lies a way 
to meet niy Lord again. 

Yoshitaune Benkd, set wine before Shidzuka. 

Benkei Yea, my Lord. 

(To Sliideuka) Here I reach tliee out the winccup, 
the chjyaanthcmum wloecup, 
to drink at my Lord's outset, 
wislung him a Tliousand Years 
of Fortune on the way before hlin. 

Shidsuka O! at parting from my lord 

helpless om I with grief, 
blinded with tears 
and can but sob with weeping. 

Benkei Kay, rtay,—'tis well. Sing but a song of setting 
out on a sca^ourney. 

Sing but a verse, he pitsses her, 
and Shidsuka uprising 
sings straightway in the season's time and 
tune* 

SJudsuka •• The ship fi‘om the haven 

goes as the wind drops, 
the place of exile 
shews as the day clears 
over tlie wavotops." 

Benkd Here is an Fboshl. Pray put It on. 

Shidauka It Is not seemly that I unworthy 

should rise and dance 

Chorus Even the fluttering of my sleeves 

is shame to me. 


* Sacb 6CU0U oT iLo yev boviog i(s approptkte sifh oTmute. 
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A p#ose SUe Aanw I toe heard teU 

how the prince Haorei* 
went up wUh Kosen, 
and, sbut ni the fastnesses 
of the mount Kwaikei, 
how they revolsred 
a multitude of plans, 
and b the end 
achlev^g Kosen’s purpose 
o’crthrew'llw King of Go. 

So the|tale rune. 

Tbe cb«t* But though Kosen took airaln 

ibVcs Bp 1U0 ChMl . . , ... 

tiK rcine of power and wiped out 


U3 


* Th« H017 of HpiHti (Fan.lf) utA K0M& (Keq.chka) li m tbveurlle In 
Jnpan, h a cluilctl aaampio of gr«u wHcoa rendered bj a rubjeet to litt 
soverefen. It «u lo (lufr Kory Ihu Xo^ma TaVanorl alladed ist ibo vena be 
enrved on tbe eherr7*(r«e. Drkfly, U k aa followi 

In Iha gtb aantury B.C. (lie powetfbl ruo of Wu(Oo) bod frequent mri 
vltb tba naisbbourlng kltvdofn of VOah (Ydeu). In ihe Wu forcci, under 
Puelt'el, penahuted Into the enemy’e oeuniry» and eiirrontwlad Kou.chieo, Xln{ 
of YUoh, wiib htj ^ked troot>*i in tbelr IbriroM o)\ Konnt ICuebehl (Kwnikel^ 
yuah tree forced to lue (br i>«bco, 'vhkb ««« made on fairly easy Urma, thanki 
to A preacBtof efgbt beaollful donwelate FueValb n^lnlilcr^ wiib a prostM of 
mote to oomoi 

KoiMhlea aow began to propnra for revenge. Foa.ll, bU Irsjlcd oounMlior, 
Cfift about for a pleo. Rememmbering, parhape, Ihe eftect of the eight beOBUful 
damaeli, be took tbe lovely iriI4hlh, nnd bad her taught aUmoaaeroferaeea 
aod BceoinpIlibmentB, oaxeAdiy attende<t, gorgeously druMd. Tbeoi after three 
yean of aoeb prepoifitlon, be aocoaponkd her to Wu, wbero bo preaeitted bet to 
Ihe klog. The reeBit wna whet bo bad forcscoo. Fueh’al abandoned blisMif to 
dalllaoca wlib bie new toy, hie people irero oeglecled, hk army weirtto ralni 
and ha woe aoon attaclcerl aod utterly deftated by bfe vdly ndghbOHr. 

When, on tbe return march, tbe vletorloui army reached Lake Tal-ho ^ 
FaO'U took leave of bia ulofiJahed lovereign, jumped into e small boot, roved 
away towards tbe middle of lire lake, and was ecRt heard of more. A diflerent 
venioa, hardly eo romaniic, U that be Uanjferred bis allegiance to aoollier king, 
bi wbeoe service he amaaacd groat wealth; and indeed, the name m by 

which be is nrentiOQOd io the original passage of Shidsuka’s sor^, U usc<l is 
Cblae as a aynoeyin for ‘ DiUlonaire.* (Vide Giles, Cbioeae Biog. Cic.) 
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Che shame of Kwaikd, 
still with Hanrw lay the glory. 

Yet though he, a prince of Yetsu, 

had in him to rule a nation, 

rich in wealth and high In honour 

might have wrought whate'er he listed, 

he, holdir^ it the law of heaven 

fame reached and gieot deeds done 

to leave the business of Che world, 

rowed away in a frail boat 

and Lived contentedly 

in a far Isle of the Jake Golco. 

Sludauka Thus it has happened in the past, 
and if my Lord likewise.* 
leaving behind the ci^ 
of Che Bright Moon and nuking 
to the waves of the Western Sea, 
shall deign to make his plaint 
that in Itim Is no guilt; 
then too Yoritomo 
swayed aa the branch 
of the green willow must at last unbend. 

For how shall the bond 
that links tlw branches 
wittier and die? 

The Chorus Only trust If 

Sblduka danen Only trust I 

and cuRiau. 

’So long as I am of this world— 

The moxa dower 

Tliat blooms upon Shimeji's moor. 

* The Minptffson is none too opt, lince Xouebioo was sorry to lots PoaJl, 
whom yodtofOQ wculii lii«s ben only loo ({lAd lo be cld of Yosbilsuae. Cut 
» elassicsl 1 ms beeo worked lo, wl.kb ii ilvsys lumcthing, 

i Tbs * augtai pr>cn)' i» otiriboled to lliQ Xiyomidsu KwanBOB,siidappmi 
la iIm SblnJCokioahhi. Tbs devours of the Goddess, to Ihose wUh fslib, will be 
iB sumerous as the artewsia plaals on Sbinsjl f 




The Chorus 


Shtdeuka 
The Chorus 


Benkei 

Retainer 

Benkei 

Retainer 


Benkei 

Retainer 

Benkei 
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If this august poem 
do not deceive, 
then sliall my Lord at last 
come to his own again. 

So the boatmeo loosen 

quickly the stemropes 

and Quickly, Quickly I 

they press Hangwan, and he comes 

from out his lodging, 

And Sliidzuka, weeping, weefinng. 
tears off lier dancing robes 
and casts them from her, 
choked with teais at parting 
sad to look upon. 

I do mucli feel for SJiidauka. Kow is it time 
tliat my Lord's boat be put out. 

1 beg Co address thee. 

What would'st thou f 

My Lord's command. Today tlie wind and tlie 
waves being rough, I will tarry here. So saith 
my Lord. 

I low } My Lord saitli tIxaC he wUl tarry here? 
It Uso. 

Now do I conjecture Cliat it is because my Lord 
is loth to part from Shidauka that he would 
tany here. I pray thee but consider. If such 
tilings happen with my Lord at this pass, then do 
I hold his course to be run. A year back, when 
lie set out from Watanabe Fukushima,* a great 
storm was raging. Nevertheless did my Lord 
have the ships put out, and overthrew^the Taira 
house in battle. Would that it were the same 


* lo I1S5. wh«n Y^^itsaiM uedercdver efaboivllog storm crossed ever (o 
Sbtkokn tod eaptuied VasIiifOA, Ike Tnira slroogkold. 
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now!.Hasten, let the boat be launched 

out 

Retainer 

Truly, truly, thou art right, 


everywhere are foemea 


and the evening waves 

Benkd 

ming* and clamouring the boatmen 

Chorus 

cry Elya Elya'as they launch 
the ship OR [the evening tide, 

Benkei 

Ah 1 Woe is me 1 The wind has changed. With 


tb« breeze Ch^t blosvs down from yonder Muko* 
yaitiaf and tlie storm that comes from the peak 
of Yuauriha there is no means of teaching tlie 
shore in this slup. Pray« all of ye» pray from 
your hearts. 

(Here ensues a dialogue between the occupants 
of the boat and Che sdlors, which does not appear 
in the text, but Is always introduced at repre¬ 
sentations of the piece. The boatmen beat down 
the evil spirits with their poles, all the time, 
according to the superstition, pretending they are 
waves, and avdding the word ’ ghostFinally— 

Retainer Musaslii Dono, there is a sea spirit clinging to 
the sliip. 

Benkei Be still I Such things may not be said on ship¬ 
board. 

But lo i How wonderful I 

Lookif^ over tlie sea 

behold ari^g 

floating on the waters 

all the men of Taira 

chat we defeated in the West, 

Well might tiiey seek 

_ _ tills present moment for revenge. _ 

* Aa 4it«iBpi 10 repruot la (he truulaikiaooe of the ‘pivot’ constnciions. 

‘ RUlog end cUinoutinj' r«i«r> both to vaYte lod Loetmen. 
t The preent RoVVasea, 
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YoshiUune Ah BeoJcd. 

Benkd I stand before thee. 

YoshiCsune There Is no cause for fear. What though evil 
spirits sliould threaten to wreak vengeance on u$, 
how can aught happen? 

The whole house of Taira 
sunk by tlie will of heaven in the sea 
for piled* up pcjfldies and disregard 
of Gods' and Suddhas* holy grace. 

The Chorus First liis High Majesty* 
and the moon-nobles 
and tlie cloud'guests t 
like mists on the mountains 
have appeared floating 
over the waves. 

Tomomorrs Ghost Tliis is I, 

Offspring of the Emperor Kwammu 
in the ninth generation^ 

Taira no Tomoraori 
his ghost I 

Lo I Vosliltsune, 'tis thou I Strangely met I 

The Chorus Just as Tomoinoil sank, 
so lie would overwhelm 
Yoshitsune in the waves, 
the floating waves 
around him liis long halberd 
In circles like tlie tomoc, 
spkslung io the tide, 
breathing vile vapours. 

Thdr eyes grow diazy 
their breasts perturbed 
their gone almost _ 

* Tbe young Eatpexor Afiloko. 
t Court aoblu ia bU triln. 
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Then Yoshilsune, all uodismayed, 
then Yoahllsune, all undismayed, 
drawing his weapon 
and as one facing 
a living foeman 
would wilh him strive. 

But Benkei ariring 
tltf usts him aside 
and as he cries 

Mere will sword-work nought avail I 

giTts^g his rosary 

rattles the beads between his palms. 

On tlie East Gosaose 
" On the South Gudariyasha 
On the West Dal Itoku 
" On the North Kongo Yasha Mlob 
“ In the Middle D^hd. Fudo Miod.” 
He casts the bond* around tlicm, 
he coryuilngj they cor^ured. 
the evil spirits 

draw ever furtlier from Uicm, 
and Benkei aiding the boatmen 
they drive the ship forward 
on towards the water’s edge. 

And still s^Iq the vengoful gliosb 
come clinging round them 
and tl)cy beat them back 
and drive them off with prayer 
(ill once again 

rocked and driven on tixe falling flood 
rocked and driven on tlie fallb^ flood 
Ihcy are swept away and vanish 
witli die white waves leaving 
never a track behind. 


* Kcrcfrlo| lo ibe rop« wbteU Fude^ lio)0s foe the tiadipf of crUdms 




BENKEr-AT-THE-BARKIER. 


(ATAK A.) 


ARGUMENT. 

Ataka is concerned with n weU4<iiowii incident in the 
career of VoshJtsune. Yoritomo’s emissni ics are searching for 
him all through the countiy from Kanohura down to Yamalo 
and Kiahu. Tliese parts of Japan am now too hot to hold him. 
He resolves to make a dash for Mutsu, and throw himself 
upon the protection of Hideliira thcvt. So with a haU*«coi‘e 
ibllowers, headed by Benkci, all in the guise of yamabuahi, or 
mendicant friars, they set out from Kioto, where they lud been 
hiding, strike across countty to the coast near Tsuniga, and 
follow the aea>road on towards Noto. But news i\as rcaclKd 
Yoritomo's ears of tlieir intention, and he 1ms caused guards to 
be set at various fionu'er stations, witli oixlcia to nriost all 
mendicants—and a free Itand to kill tlicni if they wish. Not 
knowing this, die little band arrive at Ataka, and leam to their 
dismay tliey cajmot pass. Tliey are at a loss, until Benkei, 
the ready‘wiRcd, remembers tliat die great Kara temple, the 
Todaiji, is to be rebuilt, They arrange to pass themselves off 
as priests sent travelling to collect funds for this pious purpose. 
To draw attention from hb patrician form Yoshitsune changes 
clothes with his coolie, assumes his burden, and drags behind 
tlxe others. Tliey approach tlie barrier and tell tluar story. 
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The captain of tlie guard is not satisfied, refuses to pass them, 
and threatens to cut them down. Then Benkei and liis followers 
prepare to say their last prayer, and chant a litany, exaldng 
Ihdr sacred calling and proraising disaster to all that offer harm 
to tliem : which so impresses tlie Captain that he Is inclined to 
change hb mind. Not quite convinced, however, he asks to 
hear the Kwan]incho,*^a sort of subscripbon Ibt, prefaced with 
an account of the cause for wliicb funds ore solicited. They 
have no such document, of course, but Benkei, ever resourceful, 
and piofitlng no doubt by hia early training aa a priest In 
Hiyel zan, brings cut a scroll from which lie pretends to read* 
while Improvising an Impressive statement in the name of the 
Cliief Priest of the Tddalji. This he declaims thunderously, to 
such effect tliat tlie guards hasten Co let tliem through. But 
now a furtlier diflkulty arises. One of the men at tlie guard, 
house casts ius|xcjou9 eyes on Yoshitsune, as he passes Isst of 
all; he appeals to die Captain, who stops him. There Is no 
help for It. At all costs suspicion must be removed. Benkei, 
seising his staff, belabours the so-called coolie, reviles him for 
bis laslness, and, to lielghten the effect, turna on the Captain, 
and accuses him of wishing to steal the contents of the chest. 
Tlie yamabuslii draw tlieir swords and advance with threats. 
The frightened guards give way, and tlw little company is now 
safely past the barrier. Indeed, the Captain Is so upset that 
presently lie b^*ns to feel ashamed of Jils ludc behaviour to 
these holy men and overtakes them on the road to offer his 
excuses. They feast together, still careful to give no cause for 
suspicion, till at last the guards return to die guardhouse, while 
Yoshitsune and his men, a load lifted from th«r hearts, go on 
tlieir way toMutsu. 
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BENKEl-AT-TH E-BARRIER. 

( Ataka. ) 

Togashi no Suke, Warden of die Banier at Ataka. 
His servant. 

Benkei. 

Voshitsune. 

Kine Yamabushi. 

A Ba^ge coolie. 

The Scene is Kagn, the Season Autumn. 


The Warden I am a man of Togashi* fn the province of Kaga. 

Now there has arisen dissension between YorU 
tomo and YosUitaune, and My I.ord Kang want 
widi his company, the twelve disguised as 
yamabushi, I is making his way into the wild 
country of die north, Which Yoritomo liaving 
heard, he now has caused new barriers to be set 
up in every province. So 1 been charged with 
this place, to stop all yamabushi, and to-day I 

mean to question them severely.Who’s 

tliere? 

Servant I stand before thee. 


* Tbs records to wt his asme. Hence be b knowo u ' Togishi rui 
sor^ahl ’ or ‘ Tejald oe sulce 

t *The Judge ^ A title of Vo^tsuoe’s. Tbe ICiole court made him 
Miijkif ft po^ticb Id which be bed JulidiclJoo ever ftll mIsdemeanftBU la the 
Cii^el. la the Kd prooouncod' Hc^wso.’ 

X Mendicdot priests, who woodered mad the coonby subclstlag os eheritf 
sad proctislDg vftrleuft rellgloiu suteriiles. hfore ofleo Iboo sot they were 
ndTeaterers, or swoshboclden av^di&g parseit 
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ibe 


Warden 


Servant 
H« T«tb««. Tbe war* 
dcnooifieatoUn of 
tb« tUfi. •htrt he 
Utt, Bk^BT<U.,yO' 
•hltnoe end hie 
tnla emerge and, 
ttasfing on the 
rieg 


Benkei 

Vamabushi 

Benkei 

Vamabu9lu 


To^y again, should any yamabushi pass this 
way, come Chou and tell me. 

I will obey. 

Our travel-garb’s the Ussellcd scarf,* 

Our travel-garb's the tasselled scarf. 

Soon shdl\ our sleeves be wet with dew j 
The shield of Kdmont broken, we have 
donned 

this uncouth travel garb that we shall wear, 
wear ouc our hearts with longing dll we reach 
our lar. far mounCaln-joumey’s end. 

And in my Lords company 
Ise no Saburo, Suruga no Jiro, 

Kataoka, Mashiwo, Monk of Hitachi, 

With Benkei as Ihdr guide,! 

Men and Master, twelve in all, 


in this yet unaccustomed guise 
our sleeves brush through the dew and frost 
to day for the first time, and lienee, 
whither it leads us the white sno ws[[ not reckii^ 
we huten on our springtide mountain-way. 

Chorus. Strcphe§ Time and season are the night, 

the tenth day of the second erwon, 
moon that shines o'er Miyako we’re leaving. 


* Tbe tmiMf, s pyaibollc le&rr, vdth tiv lAitelj, fonabg part of tho 
eoiiume ofs Ttffitbubt. 

T RctMng to iq tscldoat b CUaeM hlitory. Their eOortJ to protect Ibdr 
muter bore prored nia—ibe lUeld li breVen. 

t Sof^ut. Contpaebi of ^letbotbi appointed one of Ibeb number, who 
had beoo oo {irerldu inlgrioiages, u ibeir leader. Tbero were defiqjle noke 
aaMfig them. 

D Tbe enal word-pbf, where tkfnt, b rAfnrjwS/, doee daly u tJifnnm, not 
(etaoT. 

I Tbe terms are perhaps misbeding. They are nsad to rcpreaenl ^ 
■I’d T 0u »boiu cheated to altemaUns keys, and giTing the tmpreseioa of a 
lyrtoal dialogue. 
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Antistrophe 


Strophe 


Benkd 

Yoshiteune 

Benkei 

Yoshitsune 


Going, coming all must part, 
friend and stranger all must meet 
upon Osaka pass* 
and go their several ways. 

01 Hateful Spring that brings the mist 
to hide the hill from view, 

The ship ^r saillng over the wave>road 
has come at length to Kaidzu shore. 

Now quickly lights the Eastern sky 

and faint blue tinges Arachlchi’s crest, 

Behold I The sea of Kehi, 

the old encircling hedge around the shrine, 

its pine trees.—yea I and yonder stands 

young>budding K{nome'yama,t 

and further on our path there meets the gaze 

Itadori, peasants tlmber*bearingi 

Asausu of the sltallow riverbed. 

Beyond, MIkuni's liaven, witere tlie waves 

break in on Shinoliam's reedy sliore 

and the wild winds 

beat down the blossoms in their path, 

to Ataka at length we come, 

to Ataka at length we come, 

Ataka, foe of the flowers^ 

My Lord has hastened. He has come bet'mea 
to the haven of Ataka. Here let us rest awhile. 
Didst hear what yonder travellers said just now 
as they passed by ? 

Nay, my I-ord, I heard nothing. 

They say that a new barrier has been set* up a 


* QMtbg iht veU'heo^ verse ''Sblni me sbiranQ me AuMja oe junA." 
t It «{11 be Men tbit the epithet b these eases is bf way of etymology 
rather thaa deseriplioo, 

t Afa or eda meaaiag ‘ lb«/ 
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Benkei 


Yaoubushi 

6enk«{ 


YoaUUune 

Benkei 


Yoahitsune 

Benkei 


Atoka, and that all YamabusW are bcii^ strictly 
qu^oned there. 

Alas, this is evil news, This barrier must have 
been set up knowing my Lord’s Intent to leave 
the Capital. Truly this Is an evil thing. Let us 
draw a^de and here consult awhile. 

What Is there to fear ? Let us break through by 
force of antis 1 

Stoy I Sirs, as you say, it were an easy matter 
to break through this ^rrler. Nevertheless it is 
my Lord’s future* that we must consider. There¬ 
fore I hold it proper at all costs to avoid aught 
untoward. 

Act thou for the best, Benkei. 

’Tis will, my Lord. 1 have with care contrived 
a plan. All we are humble-lookiog friars, but as 
my Lord’s features cannot be concealed, I fear 
there's danger in tills present garb. Therefore 1 
think that if my Lord—with fear and trembling I 
$iy this—will cast off hJs hempen coat and acarf, 
and place upon his back die cheatf that yonder 
coolie bears, wearing the liat deep over the eyes, 
and with an air of great fedgne shall drag behind 
us, then never a one will suspect him as he 
passes by. 

Truly 'ds as thou sayest. Take then this coat. 
Yea, my Lord, (to the coolie) Come hither, 
thou. 


Coolie I stand before thee. 

Berikci Bring here thy chest, (he brings it) 


* The 7 TCoKd h> gti llirougb uoknown. Te uie force would bo at ooce to 
disclcec tbdr idesti^, aad brioj Yoritoao's fseo io ponoit, 

f Tbe ^part oftbe ouUiC c( a jamabuaM. It cootalAOd hia dothlng and 
otber beloogiosa. 
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Is not this a great honour that my Lord confers, 
to bear thy chest upon his back. Now go thou 
on ahead, spy out the the barrier, and bring 
back word whether ’tis true that yamabushi are 
examined there. 

Coolie . 

Benkei Now let us start 

Truly the scarlet bloonu cannot be hid 
though planted in the bamboo grove. 
Yamabushi But scarcely wQl they cast their eyes 
upon a serving man. 

Therefore doth he excliangc his thrown* oft 
coat, 

and wrap tlie Ixempen robe about his noble 
form. 

The chest that yonder coolie bore 
upon his shoulders Yoshitsune slings, 
and on it straps the rain cloak and the box.* 
Hiding his face beneath his sedgestraw hat, 
leanfi^ upon his pilgrinvstaR) f 
like to a footsore coolie 
he Staggers slowly on, a i»Ceoua sight 
Benkei Let my Lord drop behind us. Now, all of ye, 
pass on. 

Tticf auprach 

M Sir I A 01 * 0 wd of yamabushi coming by 1 

Il)9 Warden^ 

Mrvast. 

Warden Wliat sayest thou ? Yamabushi coming by f 
Good, I wlU look to it fTo the yamabushi.) 
Stop, stop. Sir Priests 1 This is a barrier here. 
Benkei Sir, I will explain. Now travelling priests are 

being sent throughout the land to gather funds 

* A scdaU box, adoebed fo ihe lar^ chat, nod mbIkIaIbk COfto 

ori>ra7ers, tie. 

t Tho ioNfMuu, esmed Tunabuibi. I( bad an ocUcoml aou^sectioiL 
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wherewith to build agdti the TodaijI, and we 
are those charged with the Nortliern provinces. 
I pray thee to subscribe. 

Warden Indeed, 'tis a most excellent cause, and I would 
willingly subscribe. Nevertheless, at this barrier 
it is yamabushi and none others that I must atop. 

Benkei And for what reason ? 

Warden Why, because dissen»on has arisen bct^veen 
Yoritoino atid Yoslutaunej aud my Lord Yori- 
tomo, having lieard that Hogwan Dono. with his 
men, all twelve in Yamabushi guise, is going 
down to ask for Hidehlraj Lord of Mutsu*a aid, 
has sent out word to set up new barriers In every 
province, and strictly to question all yamabushi. 
The more so as this is a large number, I will not 
pass a single mac 1 

Benkei I understand. Your orders were to stop false 
yamabushi, not real ysmabnshi......... 

Servant What } When wo but yesterday cut down three 
aucht,. 

Benkei And, piay, was Hogwan Dono of tlielr number? 

Warden A plague on thee 1 'Tli vain to argue. I have 
said I will not pass a single mau. 

Benkei And so thou meanest to put us all to death ? 

Warden Forsooth I do. 

Benkei 0 this is beyond all words. Now we are lidp* 
less. Let us tlien perfomi our final offices, and 
meet our deatli like men. 

Giants Con>e, come, 

Let us begin our final officers. 

Now tliey named Yanabuslii are 

__ schooled In t he Di scipline of Ew f _ 

* TU t«npl« M Nsia. It ht 4 liccn bwrrt down b/ Tatra no Shljchlra 

tTMD«Dori’» brotbar) Gve and alt years befote. 

t Bn n® VbMoVn (a Ity priest or helper*-6^700 1 " He epcnl 
years to a eave tn Y&ioilo, ilritig ee ibe kaies of trees sudaliaed In u iweria 
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YamabusUi They wear the sacred likeness of Fudo, * 
tlieir fillet t is the crown of Wisdoms Five 
that sib upon their brows, a pleat 
for each of the Twelve Causes. 

Dark red | their scarf of ninefold Majidara, 
black the leggings of Talzo. 

With eight-eyed sandals on tlieir feet 
tliey tread the eight-leaved lotus flower. | 

So breathing out and breathing In, 
tliey utter A and Uh, [| attain 
forthwith to Buddhahood. ° 

These are Yamabushi, and who dares 
to dmw tlK sword and hinder such as they 
does but incur tlie holy wratli 


"tSRdrllk In Iho re/gu of the Eciperer Memlju ho wnt to Chfoo tod novor 
“retarned.'’ Ho ti looted upon m Iho firil rtuabnohl. Ho know oU tho toaed 
moBUolao in Jopfln» nod woo o moiioT of opdk otid Inuntotloai. Ho lo known 
M Eo no Shekoko d* 

* Tho eooiame of o rurabathi woi modcUod oe tbc popular reproMotolloni 
of Fudo I—<Q tbo right band o i»ord, la the left n ro(W| the bob boaad up ond 
hanging otor iho loft ikeolder j and bolilad lilra tengoci of fin. 

t Tho toArn r|l> rolber, a small cap, with a bard rlm and a soft erovni, lu 
which vers is neons or pleats, typifying tbo is links ia Uio eboln of eausnllon 
whlcb Ciutama eaieogUilod uader ibo Bodid tree. " Flvo Wisdoms'* rofon to 
tbe iggngate qaalUiet of the five Buddbos of ContempUtloo, as re),)reseoied la 
tho crovo of DalaioLi Hiorai, himself i he deUkntloo ofabooluto vdsdom. 

X Idt. "pcnimmenceloarod.*' llio nofiSoib. 

I In tbe m/ni/afti, or plctoros oX tho various aftor>TOfl<li, ihero eppeert one, 
(HS IF)» 1b coBtro of irhlcU is drawn e lerge S.peinllod lotus flower, on 
which ere seoted Shake, Ashlka,’.Hcoho, Amldo, Kwanoos, Moa}u, Mlroku end 
Fuges, while In the middle Is nainlehL llio " cigbbeyed aaudele " appear to 
typify this. The ‘'eye'* of a aandal la ibe aitaclimeoi of a thoiig. 

II These syllables are the be^aolog tini^ratlen) aad the e»d (oxpicatioa) of 
utlemnee, and denote beCaaen then all ibat li comprised in exisievce, from ibo 
first breath drawn to (ho Inst expelled. Heoco to " alter A and Uc” b to have 
gone IbroBgh ell stages of eapcricoce. 

* T^ arrive at Buddhahood in this existence without going through verlous 
steges to reach a far ofT Paradise after death. Doctrine of tho Sbingon sect. 
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and YoPA Gosow's* puwsJiment 
shall lall upon him as he stands, 
verily and beyond doubt. 

Then crying On Auira UnkRN t 
their beads tlicy rattle 'twlxt their palms. 
The Warden Now tWa 1$ indeed most excellent. A wlule ago, 
good Sits, yt spake ol* ^ for tlie rebuilding of 
Ute Todalji and doubtless ye arc furnished with a 
Book of Qfts? I pray tlicc, bring It out, and I 
will listen 

Benkel Read from the Book of Gifts, thou aayest ? 
Warden In sooth I do. 

Benkel 'tiswell. 

And so, as if he /lOii a Book of Gifts, X 
he takes from out the chest a iette^roU, § 
and, calling this the Book of Gfts, 
reads in a loud voice solemnly. 

Chorus The Bright Moon of the Founder of tho 

litwll 

* Ii tlA pAtros Mlot of pisikbtubL 

t A m7«lte fbnnuls of th« Shlngon «mI. On stand*, m an told, fw 
aubsiliatoa to lh« Law, Iho nnuiJning fiva a7]Ut»loa to «iRl], walar, 6 k, air and 
ipaca, tba llvo cempOMiit* of lb« uitivarao. ^Tbo ludwem Mtf nothing bet 
tbo abaolula iptrllual {iroaanco uf Dalnlebi I^ioni, eoo can reallao tbli ooncsptlon 
by npeiltlen of lh(a toDiula.”.^Q auAkionlly obKuro eiplaoatloB, Ilka moat 
Shingoft dogma. 

t TUi ia A famoua poaaag*. Wbat la traniliicd a Book of GI(U U, iriOK 
literally, aa AppAcl ft ii to nbccnpUooa. Tt h llila which Beskei lajwoviaea. 

I TbU would be a aunuMrlpt work, glvtcg apeelseo letter*, aa aida to 
corropoadeiKO. Travdloi nppaar to have carried ilum. 

I Meaniog Oaotema or Beddha. Ha ia orai 3 «red to the bright autckon 
a>oon, aymbolic of iwrCeetloA of ahape and brliluuKa. Tba metaphor ia carried 
out In the JInea which follow. After CuddbaV death, religion reached a very 
low lave], and people %vere fuU of mundano Affilr* (wliich ire mlly only an 
evaaemnl dehuloo^tba •• drean of llfb*^ unUl the tima of Sbflou. He waa a 
moat pietiatlc Smperor. and Iho drw (o abdicate in order to eater a tellgioas life. 
I’be building of tbe Nua temple and (he caa(]ug of Dalbutu and the Great Bell, 
an all hi* plou undertaking*. 
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hid by the clouds of death, 
none could rouse the sle^ng worid 
from tlie nlghMong dream of life, 
until there rose a mighty Prince 
augustly bore the name Shomu. 

He, parting from the wife he loved 
with scarce*sppcased longing, 
bitterly weeping a string ofjeweUtears, 
turned his heart to the Good Way 
and set up the im^e of Buddha here. 

Now I, tltt priest CndOBN, * 
grietdng that such a holy place 
should fall to ruin, 

hereby solicit gifls throughout the land. 

Aitd such as make offerings 
though but a sheet of paper or a.tiny coin 
stinll in tHs world boast of a happiness 
beyond compare, and in the next 
slull sit upon a myriad lotus flowers. 
Prostrate, a servant of the I^w, 

I reverently speak. 

So Benkel reads aloud 
to make the heavens resound. 

The Warden The terror stricken barrier guards 
Chorus in fear and trembling let them pass. 

{They are presumed to pass tlie borrier. As YosbiCsune draws 
near, the Warden’s servant cries) 

Hold, Sir 1 Tls Yoshitsunc passing there— 
Benicei What is that tliou sayest? Wouldst stop this 

coolie here ? 


* T1i« tbbol pf tbfl TOdAijl, Sod a dbciple of (be ffveB( H*>nen ShSelo, Lii 
BSme mxild be one to codJqts viih io iboM 
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The Yamabushi They would suspect our sovere^n lord, 

now does his whole life tremble in the scale, 

now is it sinh or swim. 

They hasten back together. 

Eenkei Stay, stay! Ye will but spoil things with your 
hastiness. 

(To the Warden) Why does yonder coolie not 
pass through ? 

Warden Because, forsooth, we stopped him. 

Benkel And for what reason did you stop him ? 

Warden Why» because he is somctliing like a certain 
person, that Is why we stopped him. 

Bcnkei What? You stop a man because he Is like 
another man ? Surely there is nothing stmnge 
in that ? Who then is he like ? 

Warden One of my men says he bears a likeness to 
Yoahitsiine. Therefore we have stopped him 
wlule we enquire. 

Benkei This is too much. A curse upon this 'knavish 
coolie. (Fngnlng anger with Yosliitsune) Ah I 
How tliou dost anger me. To^ay, while the 
sun was yet high, we thought to push on to 
Koto, and now, by lagging behind bearing but 
one small chest, thou liast brought suspidon on 
us. With reason liave I looked on thee askance 

of late. Come, rn show thee.and with that 

he bkes his staff and beats him lustily, cryii^ 
Pass through. Pass through ( 

to Warden Ah, thou, with eyes upon his chest—'tis a thie 
thou art! 

(Tlxey all draw their weapons and stand in menacing attitudes.) 

CIxorus Meanwhile the eleven, crying '• Co\«rd, 

"Wouldst draw upon a wretched serving- 
man ? 
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" Wouldst beliave thus, thou craven looking 
thing ? 

bear down upon them, drawn swords bran¬ 
dishing, 

a sight to bold 

the fiercest fiends and demons terror-struck, 

Warden Pardon, good Sirs, your pardon! I have done 
wrong. 

(To the coolie) Pass, quickly, quickly. 

(They are presumed to pass some way beyond the guardhouse.) 

Benkel Kow that we have passed a goodly distance from 
yonder barrier here let ua rest awhile. Come 
hither, all of ye. 

(To Yoshitaune) My Lord, I beg to address 
thee. Just now, in a moment of great peril, 1 
behaved in a most strange way. My Lord was 
struck by this staff of Benka's—in truth it was 
when his fortunes were at tlieir lowest ebb—and 
I am full of grief at my tementy. 

Yoshitaune But I do not lake it ill. Nay, Benkel—thy 
ready stratagem spiting not from tlie brata o 
man. Think of It but as the aid of heaven above 
Wlien, suspect by the barrier guards, 
my future lo the balance hung, 
not staying to discuss the right and wrong, 
by beating me as 1 had been 
a humble servant thou hast I'oscued me 

from peril...This was not plan, 

it was a way revealed by Hachiman, 
for which I feel a reverent gratitude. 

Chorus Now though an evil age has come upon tbe 

world, 

not l^Ien yet tbe sun and moon to earth; 
and pious though thy purpose was, 
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dire punishment will surely fall 
on him who struck his sovereign lord. 
YosWtsune Truly from To-day's Result* 

we can Fast and Future tell. 

Chorus And we know how came about 

those months and years of sorrow, 
sbnd amaaed that we have passed 
through tills our day of peril, 

&ce to &ee, as men awakened from a dream, 
and on the verge of tears. 

Gut Yoshitsune,t 
born of a line of swoid and bow| 
his life to Voritomo dedicate, 
sleepng and waking lived his days 
on moor and mountain and sea strand, 

At night he made 

a soldier's pillow of his armoured sleeve, 
nor s&yed to spread Ills cloak upon the 
ground.. 

Somedmes on ahipboardll he did trust his life 
to wind and wave, and sometimes rode 
o'er mountain ridges! stlrrup'deep in snow, 


* Tbit U ov«r.«afidHl 7 tUtee. It te lb« doclrlM 0 / K&ritia. A 
Ciu« (g) la A pAM Ii& briop {(• nudL ici the pr es e n t, Th« pr«i«nt 
CiAM (vhlfih If bolh B end JK) briop Um future Reiolt. Yoehitnoe^f uhAppy 
I|& U the Reeult ef a pre^ileuj Ceeie, Seeing hew Benke!, with the beet of 
lotentleoi. Is ebllfed 67 destia; to coamU a sto And fufTer, he reelbes IhAt hie 
om aberj U preordilned. 

t Ose of the b«it pAsseges la the erigloil, It vUl be leen to beer a stroog 
rtwmblAoce to the iCofblgoye letter quoted eboee. 

t Warlike aettAtry—tbe Miumeto ^■lan. 

|{ A relrrenee (0 hla deieest upoo Sblkoka, la a boitllog lampM; ooe of 
hlf fioeet Cehkveecnta, ood U Ibe me time the seed of KejiwATA*i hetred. 

I Ichlootaal, wbeo Yoahiuooe ead a smsi! body of mounted mearode dovo 
A gorge, coBfidered IcopasaAbJe, and fell on the rear ofthe OttSU^acflngTAlrA, 
with great aiKceaa. 
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So three /ears passed amain, and saw the foe 
broken at last and overthrown i and yet 
his loyal service all in vain, his life 
wasted and spent—by what harsh Desbhy } 
Tnjly ’tis a world of Sorrow, 
where men's hopes aie unfulBUed. 

He knows right well, and yet withal 
wl»n he beholds meo suffer, straight and 
true 

as the Adzusa*bow*niak(ng sapling, 
while traitors wax and prosper, when he thbks 
how distant South and East 
have seen his gloomy wanderings, 
and how the snows and frosts 
of North and West assailed and whelmed him, 
he can but cry, They wlw should justify 
this misety of mine, do tluy not dwell* 
on earth?'-“nor Gods nor Buddhas?—and 
bewail 

this hateful world of woe, alas I 
this hateful world of woe. 

Ho there i Come hither. 

I stand before thee. 

f spoke rudely to tliose yamabushi, and now I 
am ashamed. Go tliou therefore ahead* and 
pray them tarry, saying tliat I will catch them up 
and drink wine with tlieni. 

1 will obey. (He addresses the yamabushi). Sh-s, 
the Warden bids me say lie is ashamed be spoke 
rudely to you a wldle ago, and he is coming 
hither, bearing wine. 

This is indeed a surprise. We wUl wait and see him 


His cnc] fate leads Llm to douLt the erisleDce of anj jost coda. 
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la truth I have divined his plan. He would 
seize tlie mood that chaises wth the wine-cup *8 
ebb and flow. Kow more than ever on your 
guard. 

Give not your hearts away. Beware 
lest ye betray us. So he charges Uiem, 
Chorus Then here in the mountain shade wc tarry, 

ait softly in a ring, and let us drink 
wine on tlw Iiill-path, chiysanthemum wine.* 
Bcnkei 01 merrily, bunched on the mountain 

stream, 

the wine-cup on the current borne 
floats down the winding water, t where 
we plunge our hands to catch it 
and with flowing sleeves 
ril dance a dance. 

For Benkei knew the priestly dance of old, 
therefore he »ngs the song they chant 
to the dance of I^cngthening Years, t 
Here as the mountain stream 
falls booming on the rocks beneath 
Chorus " TIs the sound of tlie cataract's waters 

Benkei Ah! I am drunken. Let me, the Guide, pour 
out wine for thee. 

Warden I thank thee. I will take some. But, Sir Guide, 
wilt thou not dance for us now ? 

Benkoi As thou wishest. 

Chonts •' Tis the sound of the cataract's waters ” 

* wine druaV at cbryuoibcmoei lime, ioitieihQ<& Savoured with ihe petaU. 
OHoQ uwd to muD ' a ttxweU driok*. 

t In allialob to (Uc \vlo<Iu)B.inter iKuiqueu " wliere tha Courtier*, leated 
00 lb« baoki of a wiudlog atream, catch a wine rap ai li coma floatiog domu 
Each, a» be catches, and drinles rcom the cop, must make ao imprompto poem. 

t Danced at the great festivals at HiTei tSB, aod therefore well knovo to 
Benke i, who bad Imd acol^ and prksr there. Jg ip 9 S* 
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“ Ti 3 the sound of the cataract's waters ’* 


(Dance) 


Up I Up i Tig:hC strung as the bow, 

Jet not your care relax. 

The barrier guards t«ke leave, and they, 
feeling as men wboVe trod 
scatheless upon a tiger’s tail 
or 'scaped the serpent's poisoned Jangs, 
shoulder their chests, and cry farewell, 
and down to Mutsu make their way. 


END, 







THE CHERRY-BLOSSOM RIVER. 


(SAKURA-GAWA) 


ARGUMENT. 

The following is a rendering of the greater pai-t otSAKUHA- 
fiAWA, There are some omissions^of passages that defied any 
approach to adequate translaiion^but the fragments remaining 
will perhaps give an idea of the spirit of this play, which dlficrs 
conriderably In subject and In manner from the two preceding 
selectfofls. 

SahtfO’^awa la, in fact, one of a group of pieces (Kl^o 
mono) ia which the chief personage la & madwoman. Such are 
SUtfOda-iatver, possibly the best, wliere a motlicr, driven mad 
by grief at losing her child, wanders fbrtli In search, to hear by 
chance that be is dead; where a girl deranged by 

parting roams the countryside until she finds her lover; 
Minadguki-hrai, wlwrc a wife, lost by her huaband, Is found 
by him raving before a shrine, prayiiig.that she may meet him ; 
Hyakuman, and several others of similar construction. 

It will be gathered that the type shews little variety. 
There is no attempt to depict madness, except perhaps by a 
slight emphasis of the usual incoherence of the .chanted words. 

In Sakur^-gawa the lyric passages are a pot-pourri of flower- 
conceits. The masses of blossom are compared to clouds, or 
to a billowing sea; arid when the wind comes and scatter them, 
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they are waves breaking from above, they are snow, and they 
are dreazna. All the stock fancies are there, woven together 
by the Chorus and the Madwoman, and through &e whoIe;runs 
a continuous thread of alluston, now understood, now expressed, 
to die likeness of name between the River and the lost child, 
“ Sakura-go." 
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(6$ 

THE CHERRY-BLOSSOM RIVER 
(Sakura-cawa.) 

A Madwoman. 

Her son, Sakura-go, the * Cherry Child.* 

A priest 

A child merchant* 

VnUgers. 

(1<)—Tsukushi, in Autumn. 

Merchant I am a child*merehant from the Hast. I have 
lived for a long time in Kioto, but now I have 
come down to Hiuga, in Tsukuahi, Yesterday* 
towards evening I bought a young boy, and he 
begged me to tske the money that I paid for him, 
together with this letter, to ask for the mother of 
Young Sakura, and to deliver both safely to her. 
Kow I fim hastening on my way to find her 
dwelling. This looks like the place. I wQl ask 
admission. Pray, is the mother of young Sakura 
here? 

Mother Who art thou ? 

Merchant Here Is a letter from Young Sakura. Also he 
bade me safely to deliver this money, so I have 
brought It hither, and hereby do deliver it 
Mother O this is strange I First let me see tlie letter, 
(she reads) 

“ //fftv thtu many month I havt betn sore 
to look upon tky %vrttchd staSf, and 
" so I havt sold ntyseif to a Child Mtrehant, 
" and am going Eastwards . 

* HHo aUado (A KB A) boughi, or Udaipped, youtltf of agreeable 
apprartsce (br aerrice la tuoplea. 
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Stay, what is this ? My child was not for such 

£L8 they.(The Merchant has disappeared) 

Ah I Woe Is me, he is gone, and lost from 
sight What can this mean (reading) 

now I pray th«t to makt of this <ni 
" occasion to ndit from the world, and duntge 
•• thy ^ri.^ A thousand times da I regret that 
" Inrust partfrom thee." 

Why, if die parting is bitter, dost leave 
thy mother, not stay hyhtr slda? 

The mother in her humble cot 
grieinog alone 
day in, day out, 
and naught to comfoit her 
but the eight of her son. 

O Thou in whom I put my faith, 

Lady •of'the-Trees-that'Blossom, f 
to Thee he's dedicate. 

Canst thou not stay him, 
my Sakure, my Flower? ' 

For otherwise 

* liow can ! live the weaty days alone, 

in this old home where grief has come to me ? 
I will seek out wlilthcr my child has gone, 
she cries and weeping, weeping wanders forth. 

(11.)—The Sakura-gawa, in Spring. Three years later. 

A Priest Long have we waited, and the Cherry Time 

has come at last. So hasten we 
along^the.hill'patli gay with Spring. 

I am a priest of the temple of Isobe in Hitachi. 
This youth has begged me to take him under my 

_ care, so we have made a vow of teacher and 

* BMome A Bu. 
t KonobUBkuTalumft. 


Chorus 


Mother 


Chorus 
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disciple. In tMs district is the Sakuragawa, 
lamous for iU blossoms; and as the flowers are 
now at the best, I am taking turn with me, and 
wc are ha^enlng thither. 

On Tsukuba 

all round the bloom is at the full. 

A grove of trees, and thick the sivulc 
and in the sky thdr colour glows. 

The flrtrees wear a look of Spring 
and tlie tempest 

lies on the billows of a flowery sea. 

Tis the River of Qlossoms, 
the SakurS'gawa. 

Thou coniest late. Tve waited long for thee. 

We all came in company. Tltat is why we aie 
late. But see, how beautiful I The flowers are 
in full bloom. 

Indeed they are. And there la ano^r sight to 
see. A mad woman, with a beautiful hand*net, 
with which slw scoops up tlte blossoms floating 
on the stream. And her ravings are most strange 
and diveiting. Walt here a Hltlt, and we will 
shew her to tills youth. 

(He tells another villager to fetch her. She ap* 
prooches, and, meeting a tiavdler, addresses 
him,) 

Tell me. 0 Wayferer, are tlie blossoms falling 
on 

the Sakura*gawa? 

(He replies "Yes.") 

The blossoms are about to 611, say ye } 

0 I Woe is me, that would enrice 
the flowers as they floating come 
adowo the stream, whose waters hurry past 
as quickly as the fleeting d^s of Sprii^. 
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Whirled willy-nilly • on the stream 
The fallen pcUiIs hurry down— 

A ugQ tl^ from the niount^n-side 
Up yonder also Spiiog has Hown. 

So runs die song, and I must not delay. 

It wei‘e unkind to them to eome—too late— 
upon the blossoms that have tuincd to snow. 

In anger at the wind f that shed tlie bipoms, 
the waves have risen in a sealess sky. 

Deep as nry love lies the snow of the dowers 
that full and melting make a stream of tears, 

I ant a ntad woman that stands here, 
my home Is liiuga, up In Tsukushi. 

I lost jiiy loved son, my ]>eart was torn widi geief, 
and I liavc crossed o*cr mountdns and o’er seas 
to Hakoaaki, wl^rc tlie waves arise, and thence 
by Suina’s shore, and on past Suruga, 
to Mitaclu I now Imve come, 

But tliis way doth not lie the IMdi X 
of Modier and Son, so how sliall I 
go on my distantjoumey lienee? 

Tills is the ftmous river, die SakurS'gawa. In 
truth a lovely place that well deserves its name. 
The child from whom I am poi tcd is also named 
Sakura, and dus remembrance and the season 
both make dear to me this river with the name I 
love and where 

I plunge my net and gather in 
the snow-white blossoms floating by, 
a keepsake of the Spring. 

Parted ths parent and child, 
the bird has flown from the nest, 


* A fitftnra (V«a the KekioShie. 

t A Manu from tbe KoUtisbiu, by TcuiAyukL 

X Of Malfroal and Plliad Doty, ivhidi can&M le MTJkd a^>art. 
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whither 1 know nob 

And I have travelled far, worn out am I 
with this my journey through the w1lds« 
distant as earth from sky. 

But what if we should meet, mother tend 
son, 

and neither know die other’s face? 

Kay, nay, it caiuioC be! 

Through the dar)« winter he was lost from 
view, 

but now th: Spring lias come 
shall be not blossom out again, 
iny Flower? 

This must be the madwoman here. Pray tell 
me, Mad Woman, from what province and from 
wliat town dost tliou come? 

I am from distant Tsukushl. 

And what is it Chat thus hath made tliee mad ? 
Because I have been parted from my only child 
my mind Is all deranged. 

0 sad to hear I I sec tliat thou dost carry a 
lovely net, to scoop up tlie blossoms Heating by. 
Moreover thou dost wear an earnest look of faith. 
Wliat is tlie meaning of this? 

It is because tlxc Goddess tlut guards my native 
place is called die Lndy•o^•d^e'T^ccs<tha^Blos$o^ 1 , 
and on earth lier Presence is a Clieriy Tree. 
For my lost cliild ivas dedicate to licr, and lie 
was brought up with tlie name of Cherry Bios- 
som. So as the Goddess is called the Lady of 
the Blossom, and tills child I seek is named 
Cherry Blossom, and this river is tlie Cherry 
Blossom Fiver, I fain would save these &Uen 
blooms tliac bear the name I love. 

Oh I Admirable Reason I True indeed 
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a Cause there :s to each Result, * 
and this has brought thee up from Tsukushi 
far Eastward to die cherry river here. 

This river for its very distance famed. 

What says the verse than Tsurayuki made ? 
"Hs true, for Tsurayuki sang of old, 
hearing that in a land he liad not seen, 
iQ Hitachi, there ran a stre.ini men call 
The River of Blossoms, the Sakura^gawa, 
Methinks, when Spring has come, 

Tlie waters rise, and ever beat the waves, 
More Chan thdr wont upon Che banks 
Of the River of Blossoms. 

To*day the Flowers and the Poet too 

have vacislied like the snow, and Icf^ 

only a name behind ; the river still 

flows on and sloallow alter sliallow bears 

its foaming blossom wlicre t1>e waves beat wliite. 


Villager to Alas I A sudden blastf from the mountain tops is 
Madwoman jcatterii^ the blossoms on the Sakuragawa. 


* Tbs docMriiM et Kama. Every Mloltosiblp, a diance likaaMS of aunt, 
a cuoal brutbing of batokaoj leme past or Ailurs afnaSly. 

t The priest liM asked (be vlilnger why (be wemiui •i>caka so icnslUly* and 
suggested tbai lie should say soiuolblDg ibat wiU set her off raving, so that lie 
may be omaied I The viUo^er Iberenpoo tclb ber that the bloeeonit are being 
icuieiod by the Uceee. 

A wiUr liioflllon in iho is not Intrerieenl. A mad woman U 

produced oe an «B(crtabimenc for vliiiurs, aud her ravings serve for ibeir 
divenioD. 

in fur inaiaiiee, a villager says to cave wIm enquires wbat 

Sights Us ^riel o fli er i , " U'bere Is a young uadwoinaB here...the way she 

dsBOes about is most ansusing...... ...I'll show ber to you." 

In HouJ«, a servant, oo his maiter'e behalf, addresses Haneko, ** Wby dost 
tbou not rnve to day, htad Woman? Rave new to amuse us.” 

Strange idea of fnn^^el net to sfrej)go when one remembers that, a conlury 
ago, people of fashion used to nmke up parlies to vlen' the antks of lunatics coo* 
fined is Bedlam. 
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Priest 

Womao 

Priest 

Woman 

Priest 

Woman 

Priest 

Wonwn 

Priest 

Chorus 


What sayest thou ? The eveiung breeze 
down froQXthe mouotains brings the blooms ? 
'Tis well, ril catch them in my net 
before they float away. 

See, see, tlie blast from the hills 
on every tree top beating down, 
the flood of flowers rising white 
and the waves tliat break from above. 

Arc they blossoms P 
Arc tlicy snow ? 

Are tiKy waves ? 

Are tl)cy flowers ? 

Tlic liovering clouds 

by tlie river breeze 

are scattered and Ihc waves flow on, 

waves of tlie River of Blossoms. 

let me calcli ihem as they pass,I 


The waters How,* the flowers fall, 
forever lasts the Spring. 

Tlie niocui sliines cold, the wind blows high, 
the citincs do not fly home. 

Tlie flowers tliat gjow In die rocks 
aie scarlet, and light up tlie stream. 

The trees that grow by die caverns 
arc green and contain the breeze. 

The blossoms open like brocade, 
the brimming pools arc deep and blue. 
Woman My straying footsbips brought me here 

Chorus to tlu river tliat rouses a longing witliui. 

'•Tlie shade of a tree,! the flow of a stream*'— 

• IlKSe len liii«s nre tnotfcrml l«dUr rr«n Cliioeie ytm. 
t " uiuler Ibo unc to dip band in the cuds strain 

Eku such IrKUug rdUniiics os tlicse in prcordauicd, so that there tousl be some 
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Alike the name> alike Che place, 
they must be together bound 
by a Link of former Life. 

The water is the mirror of the flowers, 
but as the year gro^vs old 
and blossoms fade and fall, 

Chen can ye say tlie mirror Carnishcth ? 

What shall we do, 

well knowing UiaC the blossoms fade 
and later turn to dust^ 

Tia vain to hold 

them blossoms which in truth are dreams. 

For from the treeCops 

scattered and come to naught they fall, 

fall on Che waters, and, atas, 

vanish as bubbles and arc gone. 

Wliat looked like clouds 

weie tlic swift eddies and the silent pools 

of blossoms on Mtyoahino. 


But though I catch them in my net, 
the cherries, the flowers, the clouds and the 
waves, 

are but the blossoms fiom the trees. 

Not these indeed I seek, 

but my beloved son, 

not these Indeed, but my beloved son, 

my Sakura, my Flower. 


Strange, 0 how strange 


ptfvioQfi eeuM freoi o previiraa flxlslenu MDiwctlng with the Sftknra- 

gam. Tbe Japanese view of lift wu sirangly coloured hr the Kama doctrioe. 
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are th^ mad woman*s words to hear 1 
Comest thou perchance from Tsukushi ? 

Woman 

Why dost thou ask this thing of me, 
whom none until to-day have known, 
whether I come from TsuUuahi ? 

Priest 

Why should we hide it from thee ? Lo! 
The bloom of love tliat doth not fade 1 
Behold thy Sakura. 

Woman 

That name I hear— 

Is ft a dream ? I cannot tell— 

Which Is my child? 

Giorus 

The days of three long years have passed 
and many a I^ue has Iain between 
Motlier and Son, 

Woman 

and his lomi has changed. 

Chorus 

Cut on that familiar face 

Woman 

looking with earnest gaze I see 
the bright and blooming countenance 
of Sakura, my blossom 1 


(They depart together.) 


END. 





THE CONSTITUTION OP THE ASIATIC 
SOCIETY OP JAPAN. 


Art. I. 
Art. II. 

Art. hi. 

Art. IV. 
Art. V. 

Art. VI. 


As Revised ic OcUbtr, 2 ^q 8. 

NAME AND OBJECTS 

Tlte Name o/ the Society shall be Thi 
ARfATtC SOCtGTV OF JAPAN. 

The object of the Society shall be to collect 
and publish Information on subjects relating to 
Japan and other Asiatic Countries. 

Communications on other subjects may, 
within tl\e discretion of the Council, be received 
by the Society, but almll not be published among 
the Papers forming the Ti onsactloos. 

MEMBERSHIP 

The Society shall consist of Honoiary and 
Ordinary Members. 

Honorary Members shall be admitted upon 
special grounds, to be determined In each case 
by the Council. Tliey shall not be rc&dcnt In 
Japan, and shall not pay an entrance fee or 
annual subscription. 

(As amended Id Metoli, 1S97.) 

Ordinary Members shall pay, on their eleC' 
tion, an entrance fee of fwe yen and subscription 
for the current year, They shall pay an annual 
subscription of five yen. 

Any Member elected after June SOth shall 
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not be required to pay the subscription tor the 
year of hU election unless he wishes to recdve 
the Transactions of the past sesdon of the 
Socie^i 

Ordirtiy members, whether or not re&dent 
in Japan, may become life members 
(As attended {n hfay, ISCfS.) 

a. On election, by paying the entrance fee and 
the sum of six^ yfn ; 

b. At any time afterwards within a peHod of 
25 years, by paying the sum of sixty 

less yfn 2.50 for each year of member¬ 
ship, and 

f, After the ex^ration of 25 years, on 
. application to the Treasurer without • fur¬ 
ther payment. Learned Societies and Lib* 
rariee (not private) may obtain the Transac¬ 
tions of the Society by paying an annual 
subscription of five ym. If they elect to 
do so, tliey may compound the annual sub¬ 
scription for a term of thirty years by a 
dngie cash payment of sixty ytn. They 
may obtain back members at one half the 
published price. 

AftT. VII. The Annual Subscription shall be payable 
in advance, on the ist of January in each year. 

Any member failing to pay Hi subscription 
for the current year by the 30th of June shall be 
reminded of his omission by the Treasurer. If 
his subscription stIU remains unpaid on the 31st 
of December of that year, Iw shall be considered 
to have resigned his Membership. 

Art. Vlll- Every Men^r slialJ be entitled to receive 
the publications of the Society during tlie period 
of his Membership. 


Akt. IX. 

Akt. K. 

Aft. XI. 

Art. XII. 

Aft. XIII. 

Aft. XIV. 


ASIATIC 9X1BTV OF JAFAM. 

OFFICERS 

The Officers of the Society shall be 
A President, 

Two Vice-Presidents, 

A Corresponding SecieUry, 

Two Recording Secretaries, 

A Treasurer, and 
A Librarian. 

COUNCIL 

The affairs of the Sodety sliall be managed 
by a Council composed of tlie Officers for the 
current year and ten ordinary Members. 

MEETINGS 

General Meetings of tlie Society and Meet¬ 
ings of tlic Council shall be held as tlM Council 
shall have appointed and announced. 

The Annual Meeting of tlie Society shall be 
held In December, at wluch the Council shah 
present Its Annual Report and the Treasurer’s 
Statement of Accounts, duly audited by two 
Members nominated by the Preddent. 

Nine Members shall form a quorum at an 
Annual Meeting, and Five Members at a Council 
Meetit^. At all Meetings of the Society and 
Council, in the absence of the President and 
Vice-President, a Chairman sliall be elected by 
the Meeting. Tlie Chairman shall not have a 
vote uuless tlieie is an equally of votes. 

Visitors (Including representatives of the 
Press) may be admitted to the General Meetings 
by Members of the Sodety, but shall not be 
permitted to address tlie Meeting except by Invi¬ 
tation of the Chdrman. 



Aet. XV. 

Art- XVI. 

Art, XVU. 

Art. XVni. 

Art. XIX. 


THE OPteriTUTlO)! OP THE 

ELECTIONS 

(At tmndfid &e»iDb«r X4t1i| lt03i) 

AU members of (he Society shkll be elected 
by the Council. They shall be proposed at one 
Meeting of the Council and balloted for at the 
next, one black ball m five to exclude; but the 
Council may, if they deem it advisable, propose 
and elect a member at one and die same Meeb 
lug; ptwidid, Uiat the name of the Candidate 
lias been notified to the members of the Council 
at least two weeks beforehand. Their election 
shall be announced at tlie General Meeting 
following. 

Tlie Ofiuers and otlier Members of Council 
shall be elected by ballot at die Annual Meeting, 
and shall Iiold oSlce for one year. 

The Council shall fill up all Vacancies in 
its Membership which occur between Annual 
Meetings. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Tlie published Tiansactions of the Society 
sliall contain;—(t) Such supers and notes read 
before the Society as die Council sliall have 
selected, and an abstract of the discussion thereon; 
(s) The Minutes of tlie General Meetings, and 
(3) At the end of each annual volume, the 
Report and Accounts presented to the last Annual 
Meedng, the Constitution and By^I^ws of the 
Society and n Ust of Members. 

Twen^'five separate co^nes of each published 
paper shall be placed at the disposal of the 
author and the same number shall be reserved 
by the Council to be disposed of as it sees fit. 
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Art. XX. 
Art. XXI. 

Art. XXII. 


Art. XXIII, 

Art. XXIV. 


i8i 

Tbe Council shall have power to distribute 
copies of the Transacllons at ite discretion. 

The Council shall have power to publish, In 
separate form, papers or documents which it 
considers of suflicient or importance. 

Papers accepted by the Council shall become 
the property of the Society and cannot be 
published anywhere wltliout the consent of the 
Council. 

Acceptance of a papa^ fof reading at a 
General Meeting of the Society does not bind 
the Society to its publication afterwards; but 
when the Council lias decided not to publish any 
paper accepted for reading, tliat paper shall be 
restored to tlie author witliout any restriction 
as to its further use. 

MAKING OF BY-LAWS 

Tlic Council sliall liavc power to make and 
amend By-Laura for its own and the Society’s 
guidance, provided that these are not inconsistent 
with the Constitution; and a General Meeting, 
by a tn^ority vote, may suspend the operation 
of any By-Law, 

AMENDMENTS 

None of tlic foregoing Articles of the Consti¬ 
tution can bo amended except at a General Meet> 
ing by a vote of two-thirds of tlie Members 
present, and only If duo notice of tlie proposed 
Amendment shall have been given at a previous 
General Meedng. 



BY-LAWS 


AaT. I. 

Art. II. 

Art- m. 

Aht. 1V» 

Art. V. 


GENERAL MEETINGS 

Tlw Sesdon of tlw Society sliail coincide with 
tlie Calendar year, tlie Annual Meeting taking 
place in December. 

Ordinaiily the Season ehall consist of nine 
monthly General Meetings; but it may include a 
less or greater number when the Council finds 
reason for sucli a change. 

The place and time of Meeting shall be fixed 
by tite Couiicil> prefeitncc being given, when the 
Meeting is held In Tokyd, to 4 vm. on the Second 
Wednesday of each month. The place of nveting 
may be in Vokohama wlien the occasion is 
favourable. 

Tintcly notice of every Geneitil Meeting slialt 
be sent by post to the address of every Member 
resident in Tokyo or Yokohama. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS AT GENERAL 
MEETINGS 

The Order of Bntiiiess at General Meetings 
shall be*— 

(1) Action on Minutes of the last Meeting; 

(2) Communications from the Council; 

(3) Miscellaneous Business, and 

(4) Tlxe Reading and Discussion of papers. 

The above order shall be observed except 

when the Chairman shall rule otherwise. 


BV'LAWS. 


At Annual Meetings the Order of Business 
shall include, in addition to the foregc^g 
matters 

< 5 ) The Reading of the Council’s Annual 
Report and of the Treasurer’s accounb, and the 
submission of tlxcse (or tlic action of the Meeting 
upon them, and 

(6) The Election of Oflicei's and Council, as 
directed by Ardcfe XVI of the Constitution. 

MEETINGS OF COUNCIL 

AftT. VI. Tlie Council shall appoint Its own Meetings, 
preference as to time being given to 4 in on the 
First Wednesday of each month. 

Art. VIL Timely notice of every Council Meeting shall 
be sent by post to the address of every Member 
of the Council, and shall contain a statement of 
any extraordinary bu^ness to be done. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS AT COUNCIL 
MEETINGS 

Art. VIII. The Order of Business at Council Meetings 
shall be 

(t) Action upon the Minutes of the last 
Meetir^? 

(s) Reperts of the Corresponding Secretary, 
of the Publication Committee, 
of the Treasurer, 
of the Librarian and 
of Special Committees; 

(3) The Election of Members; 

(4) The Nomination of Candidates for Mem- 
berslvp of the Society; 

(5) Miscellaneous Busine&s; 
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(6) Acceptance of papers to be read before the 
Societ/r and 

(7) Arrangement of the Business of the next 
General Meeting. 

PUBLICATION COMMITTEE 
Art. IX. Tlxere shall be a Standing Committee entitled 
the Publication Committee and composed of the 
Secretaries, tlie libraHan, and any Members 
appointed by the Council. It shall ordinarily be 
presided over by tlie Corresponding Secretary. 

It ahoU carry thi ough tlie publication of the 
Transactions of the Society, and tile re*issue of 
Parts out of print. 

It shall report periodically to the Council and 
act under its autiiority. 

It shall audit the accounts for printing the 
Transactions. 

It shall not allow author's manuscripts or 
printer's proofs of these to go out of Its custody 
for other than the Society's purposes. 

DUTIES OF CORRESPONDING 
SECRET ARV 

Art. X. Tlie Corresponding Secretary shall 

(. Cond uct the Correspondence of the Society ; 

3. Arrange for and Issue notice of Council 
Meetings, and provide that all official business be 
brought duly and In order before each Meeting; 

5 . Attend every Council Meeting or give 
notice to the Recording Secretary that he will be 
absent; 

4. Notify new officers and Members of Council 
of tlxeir appojatmem and send them each a copy 
of the By-Laws; 
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Its 

5. Notify new Members of the Society of their 
election and send them copies of the ArdcJtt 
of Constitudon and of the Library Catalogue; 

6 . Unite with the Recording Secretary, Trea¬ 
surer and Librarian in drafting the Annual Report 
of the Council and in preparing for publication all 
matter aa defined in Article XVII of the Con* 
stitution. and 

y. Act as Chairman of the Publication Com. 
mittee, and take first charge of authors' manusc ripts 
and proofs struck off for use at Meetinga. 

RECORDING SECRETARIES 
Am. XI. Of the Recording Secretaries, one shall reride 
in Tokyo and one in Yokohama, each Iiavlng 
ordinary dudes only in connection with Meetings 
of the Society or its Council held in the place 
where Iw resides. 

DUTIES OF RECORDING SECRETARY 
Apt. Xn. The Recording Secretary shall 

r. Keep Minutee of General Meetings 

3. Make arrangements for General Meetings, 
as instructed by the Council, and notify Members 
resident in Tokyo and Yokohama; 

3. laform the Corresponding Secretary and 
Treasurer of the elecdon of new Membera; 

4. Attend every General Meeting of Coundl, 
or, in case of absence, depute the Corresponding 
Secretary or some other Member of Council to 
perform his duties and forward to him the Minute 
Book: 

5. Act fbr^the Corresponding Secretary in the 
latteris absence; 

6 . Act on the Publication Committee; 
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7. As^t m dialHfig Armaal Report of the 
Council m pcepanog* fioo publicadoo the 
Minutes of the Goncxal Meetiog^ and the Coiv 
stitnticm and By-La^va of the Society, and 

$. Furmab abstracts of Proceedings at General 
Mtttings to newspapers and public prints, as 
directed by the CouncQ. 

DUTIES OF TREASURER 
Art. XIII- The Treasurer shall 

1. Take charge of tlie Society's Funds In ac¬ 
cordance with the instructions of the Council 

2. Apply to the Pre&dent to app^nt Auditors, 
and present the Annual Balance sheet to the 
Council duly audited belbre the date of the An* 
mial Meeting; 

5. Attend every CouacU Meeting and Report 
when requested upon the money aflairs of the 
Society, or in csk of absence depute some 
Member of die Council to act for him, furnish¬ 
ing him witli such information and documents 
as may be necessary: 

4. Notify new members of the amount of en¬ 
trance fee and subscription then due; 

5. Collect subscriptions and notify Members of 
their unpaid subscriptions, once In or about 
January, and again in or about June; apply to 
Agents for the sale of the Society's Transactions 
in Japan and abroad for payment of sums owing 
ihe Society; 

d. Pay out all Monies for the Society under 
the direction of the Council, making no Migle 
payment in excess of Ten Doliara without special 
vote of the Council; 
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7. Inform Che Librarian when a new Member 
has p^d his entrance fee and firat subscription; 

8. Submit Co the Council at its January Meet¬ 
ing the names of Members who have not paid 
their subscription for Che past year; and after 
acdon has been taken by the CouncQ, fuiiiish (he 
Librarian with the names of any Members to 
whom the sendlsg of the TransacHons Is to be 
suspended or stopped; 

9. Prepare for publication the list of Members 
of the Society. 

DUTIES OF LIBRARIAN 
Aat. XIV. The XJbiarian sliaU 

1. Take charge of the Society’s library and 
stock of Transactions, keep its books and periodi¬ 
cals in order, catalogue all additions to the Library, 
and superintend the binding and preservation of 
the books: 

2. Carry out tlie Regulations of the Council 
for Che use and lending of the Society’s books ; 

3. Send coii^es of the Transactions Co all Hon¬ 
orary Members, to all Ordinary Members not 
in aa’cara for dues according to the list furnished 
by the Treasurer, and to all Societies and 
Journals, tire names of which are on (be list of 
Exchanges; 

4* Armj^ with Booksellers and others for the 
sale of the Transactions as directed by the 
Council, send the required number of each Issue 
to tlie appointed agents and keep a record of all 
such buriness; 

5. Arrange, under direction ol the Council, 
new Exchange of the Transactions with Societies, 
and Journals L.. 
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Aw. XV. 

Art. XVL 


Art. XVII. 
Art. XVlir. 


6. Draw up list of Exchanges of Journals and 
of additions to the library for Insertion In the 
Council's Annual Eeport; 

7. Make additions to the Library as Instructed 
.by the Counul; 

S. Present to the Council at its Kovember 
Meeting a statement of the stock of Transactions 
possessed by the Society; 

9. Act on the Publication Committee; 

}a Attend every Council Meeting and Report 
on library matters, or if absent, send to the 
Corresponding Secretary a sbtement 0/ any 
matter of immediate importance. 

LIBRARY AND MEETING ROOM 

The Society’s Rooms and Dbrary shall be nC 

t, 4«chome« Ginsa, T 5 kyd, to which may be 
addressed all letters and parcels not sent to the 
private address of the Corresponding Secretary, 
Treasurer, or Librarian. 

The Dbraiy shall be open to Members for 
consultstion during the day, the keys of the book 
cases being in the possession of the librarian or 
other Members of Council resident In the neigh* 
bcurhood, and books may be borrowed on 
applying to the librarian. 

SALE OF TRANSACTIONS 

A ntember may obtain at half*price for lus 
own use copies of any Fart of the Transactions. 

The Transactions sball be on sale by Agents 
approved of by the Council and shall be supplied 
to these Agents at a discount price Hxed by the 
Council. 
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The population of Japan in tlie Tok ugawa Period. G. Dixppers. 

Yen 2.00 


Vol. XXU. Part III. 

TIuee Popular Ballads. Lafeadio Hearn. 

Developments of Japanese Buddhism. A, Uoyd. 
Movements of the Earth’s Crust. By John Mtlne, F-R.S. 
Reports, &c. 


Yen 2.30 
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voi xxin. 

The Onmun—When Invented ? By W. G. Aston. 

Note sur Ics difierents Syst^mcs d’Ecriture Employ^ en Corle. 
Maurice CouranL 

Tenrikyo; or the Teaching of the Heavenly Reason. D, C. 
Greene. 

The Petroleum lodustnes at Gagaoka. Horatio B. Newell. 

The Japanese X^indscape. Gay MacCauley. 

^ver m Japan. Garrett Droppers. 

Comparison of the Japanese and the Luebusm Langtia^. By 
Basil Hall Chamberlain. 

Reports, See. 

Yen a.00 


Vol. XXlir. Supplement 

Essay in Aid of a Grammar and Dictionary of the T.uchuan 
Language. By B. H. Chamberlain. 

Yen S.50 


Vol. XXIV. 

Contributions to a Bibliography ofLuchu. By B. H. Cham¬ 
berlain. 

Chinese Refugees of the Seventeenth Century io Mlto. By E. 
W. Clement. 

Ainu Words as Illustrative of Customs and Matters Pathological. 

Psychological and Religious. John Batchelor. 

A Renew of the History of Formosa, and a Sketch of the Life 
of Kojdnga, the First King of Formosa. Jas. W. David¬ 
son. 

The loflueoce of Greco-Per^an Art on Japanese Art. Isaac 
Dooman. 

Kasu no Yumoto, A. Lloyd. 

Econonuc Theories of Old Japan, Garret Droppers. 

Reports. &c. 

Yen 2-5© 
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VoL XXIV: Supplement 

A list of Planb from Formosa. With some FrcUmin^ 

mirks on the Geognphjr, Nature of the Flora/ and Econo* 
nuc Botany of the Island. Augustine Henry. 

Yen 1.50 

Vol. XXV- 

The Origin of the Japanese Race. I. Dooman. 

The Beginning of Japanese Mistoo'r Civilization, and Art. I. 

Dooman. 

Reports, &c. 

Yen 3.00 

Vol. XXVI. 

History of the English Factory at Hirado. Dr. Ludwig Riess. 
Instructions of a MIto Prince to His Retainers. E. W. Ciement. 
Laws of the Tokugawa Period. J. H. Gubblns. 

Through Upper Burma and Western China. J. F, Fraser. 
Reports, &c. 

Yen 3,50 

Vol. XXVII. Part I. 

Ancient Japanese Rituals. ICarl Horenz. 

Notes on a Long'taiied Breed of Fotvis In Tosa. B. H. Cham* 
berlarn. 

Yen I.5& 

Vol. XXVn. Part II. 

The Jesuit Mission Press In Japan. Sir Ernest Satow. 

Yen i.oo 

Vol. XXVII. Part III. 

The Cultivation of Bamboos in Japan. Sir Ernest Satow. 

Yen 5.00 
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Vol. XXVII. Part IV. 

Hyakunin-Isshu (Snglc Songs of a hundred Poets.) Clay 
MacCauIey. 

Tori*Wl—Its Derivation. W. G. Aston. 

Yen 2.00 

Vol. XXVUt Supplement. 

Minutes of Meetings. 

Report of the Coundl. 

List of Members. 

Constitution and By'Laws. 

Yen 0,50 


Vol. xxvni. 

Chhol Bhbung, a Korean Mirclien. W. G. Aston. 

Some Tales from tlic Ujl Shul Monogatarl. Miss S. Ballard. 
Datal on Japanese Music. By R. J. Kirby. 

ReportSi &c. 

_ Yen 100 

Vol. XXIX. Part I. 

The Remmonkyo. A. Lloyd. 

The Renunonkyd. D. C. Greene. 

The Sumlyoshi Monogatari. K. Farlett. 

_ Yen 1.50 


Vol. XXIX. Part 11 . 

List of Members, Minutes of Meetings 1901. 

Catalogue of Japanese Books published Jan. June i<^2. 

Transactions of the Ariadc Society of Japan. 

_ Yen 0.50 

Vol. XXX. Part 1 . 

Japanese Calendars. H. W. Clement. 

A Chinese Refugee of the Seventeenth Century- E. W. 
Clement. 


Yen X.50 
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Vol XXX, Part II. 

AnI Hakttseld, Tr. from Hy 5 *chu*or!. Dr. G. W. Kaox. 
Basho and the Japanese Epigram. B. H. Charnberlain. 

_ Yen 2.50 

Vol XXX. PartlXl. 

History of the Rise of Political Parties in Japan. A. H, Lay. 
Catal^ue of Recent Books in Japanese. A. Lloyd. 

Minutes of Meetings^ &c. 

Yen 3.00 


Vol. xxxr. 

list of Members. 

Minutes of Meetings. 

A Report on a Vlut to Tonkin. 

Yen 0.50 


Vol. XXXII. 

LJ& of Watanabe Noboru. Miss Ballard. 

Dual on Bubi. R. J. Kirby. 

Reports, &c. 

_ Yen 0.5P 


Vd. XXXIU, Part I 
A Modem Japanese Play. A. Lloyd. 

BnUsh Seamen and Mito Samurai in 1824. £. W. Clement. 

_ Yen 1,00 


Vol. XXXIII. Part II. 

Villag;e life ui Japan. A. Lloyd. 

Japanese Popular Buddhism. J. L. Atkinson. 

Yen 1.00 


Vol XXXIV. Part I. 

Japanese Feudal Law, I The Institutes of Judicature. J. C 
Hall. 
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Notes on Kamo Chomu. Kard Jan Hora. 

Korean from the Standpoint of a Student of Japanese^ A. H. 
Lay. 

Vcn 1.00 


Vol. XXXIV. Part U. 

Prinvdve Culture Jn Japan. N. Gordon Munro. 

Yen 5.00 


Vol. XXXIV. Part III. 

Summarized Catalogue of the Postage Stamps of Japan. A. M. 
Tracey Woodward. 


Yen I. so 


Vcl. XXXIV. Part IV. 

Historical Development of Sliushl Philosophy in Japan. A. 
Lloyd. 

*' Nameless Selections" of Kamo ChSincl. Karel Jan Hora. 
Correspondence between WIillam II of Holland and the Shogun 
of Japan, AD. 1844. Dr. D. C. Greene. 

Dasal Jun on Gskusel. R. J. Kithy. 

Reports, &c. 

Yen 2.00 


Vol. XXXV. Part I. 

Japanese Patent Medicines. W. M. Royds. 

Japanese Medical Folk'Lore. £ W. Clement. 

The Ten Buddhistic Virtues. J. L, Atkinson. 

Vcn 1.50 


Vol XXXV Part II. 

Problems of the Tejclual History of the Buddhist Scriptures. 
M. Anesaki. 

Notes on the Japanese Drama. A. Lloyd, 
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Daza] OR Food and W«alth. R,. J. Kirby. 

F&rdutive Elements of Japanese Buddlusm. A. Lloy 4 

_ Yen a.jo 

Vol. XXXV. Part in. 

Tbe Four BuddhJrt Agamas in Chinese. M. Anesaki. 

Yen a.50 


Vol. XXXV. Part IV. 

The Makura Kotoba 0/ Primitive Japanese Verse, F. V. 
DJekins. 


Yen a.oo 


Vcl XXXVI, Part I. 

Some of the Problems of Life in Clvina, Timothy Richard, 

Ten Buddhbtic Virtues. Ill Fuja-in The late J. Atkinson, 
Life and Teaching of Nakae Tdju, G. M. Flslier. 

Dasai Jan on Adoption and Marriage. K. J. KJiby, 
Ame^mhnak&'naabHW'Xatni, G. Kato. 

Yen 0,50 

Vol. XXXVr. Part 11 . 

Japanese Feudal Laws. II. Asiilkaga Code. J, C. Hall. 

The Tengu. M. W. dc Visser. 

Confudan Philosophy in Japan. W. Denlng. 

Yen 2.50 


Vol XXXVI. Pari HI, 

The Fox and Badger to Japanese Folklore. Dr, M. W. de 
Visser, 


Yen 2.$0 


Vol. XXXVir. Part I. 

The Dog and Cat lu Japanese Folk-lore. Dr. M. W, de Visser. 
The Volcanoes of Japan. C. E. Bruce-Mitford. 

Study of Things Japanese. A Uoyd. 

Prehistoric Survivals. Dr. N. G. Munro. 


Yen. 3.50 
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Vol. XXXvn. Part n. 

A Journal of the Perry Expedjtoo to Japan. 

_ Yen 3.50 

VoJ. XXXVn. Supplement 

Japanese Chronolc^, CaJendan. and Chroool<^cal Tables. 

W. Bramsen. and E. W. Qement 
Note. Rev. Charles F. Sweet. 

Indexes. 

_ Yen s.oo 

Vol. XXXVni. Part I. 

Japanese Riddles. FredeHck Starr. 

Blind Calendar. E. W. Cement 

_ Yen 1.25 

VoL XXXVm. Part II. 

NInomJya Sontoku. R. C. Arnutroo^. 

on Buddhism. J.C Hall. 

Ukemochl no Kami. J. R. KJrby. 

_ Yenx.35 

VN. XXXVin. Part lli 
Takamagabara. W. G. Aston. 

Some and Survivals. Dr. K. G. Muoro. 

A Sutra in Greek. Rev. A. Lloyd. 

Notes on Nagasaki Dialect G. B. Sansom. 

TramUtiona from the Lyrical Drama (No). G. B. Sansom. 
Constitution and By«Laws, Catal^ue ofTraosactlons, list of 
Members, List of Elxcfaanges, list of Thirty>Year Subscri¬ 
bers. 

A^dUicnai Volume. 

A Histoty tf Jopan, by James Murdoch. M. A., Vol I. 
From the Origins to the Arrival of (be Portuguese in 
A. D. 1342. 


Yen 10.00 
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